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Sr EDWARD RUSSELL. 


THE death of Dr John Watson—divine and story-teller, 
preacher and speaker, shrewd thinker and perfect talker, 
gay wit and master of irresistible pathos, fearless alike in 
belief, in hypothesis, and in investigation—has drawn forth 
innumerable ardent expressions of admiration and affection. 
These were due alike to his gifts and to his graces, and to one 
grace which was also a gift—the power of inspiring friendship. 
John Watson had thousands of friends who had never seen 
him. They were fascinated “upon instinct,” and if ever they 
came to know him they found that the instinct had been true. 
If they were worthy, the friendship became mutual, for he was 
a born friend as well as a born winner of friends. _ If, in writing 
or speech, he described something beautiful, his readers and 
hearers loved, not only it, but him. His amity and his 
inexhaustible interest in his fellow-men had a critical side, 
which sometimes just missed being saturnine. It was really 
half melancholy, half humorous. His sense of humour saved 
him from sentimentality, as from most errors of judgment, 


and from nearly every error of heart; though his insight into 
Vor. V.—No. 4. 721 46 
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things was occasionally softened by a simplicity difficult to 
realise in a man so perfectly informed and practised in scrutiny. 

I have said that he was a born friend. I may add that he 
was a born confessor. Infinitely and incessantly playful as 
he was in conversation with all and sundry, he was instantly 
grave at any call for seriousness, and never more sympatheti- 
cally than upon any mooting of actual or supposed moral 
perplexity. Nothing pleased him better than to descant with 
friends on the quasi-confessor function, which he held was in 
one way or another inseparable from the pastoral office. I 
remember occasions of delightful talk—all wit and gaiety laid 
aside—when he pathetically expatiated on the experiences of 
one to whom, in intellectual difficulty or in straits of conduct, 
men and women were drawn by his office and personality. 

I am led to dwell on the more personal traits of John 
Watson partly because I was intimate with him, to my own 
joy and great benefit, partly because more public characteristics 
have been copiously eulogised wherever English is written 
and read, and partly because in the happy history of the 
Hissert JOURNAL circle Dr Watson’s kind, wise counsel is 
among the most delightful reminiscences of their undertaking. 
John Watson was among the first to welcome the idea of the 
establishment of such a publication. His adhesion gave 
strength to the project. Let thinkers face thinkers, thoughts 
face thoughts, in an ordered forum, in lucid statement and 
courteous controversy. Let all convictions, all worthy specu- 
lations, all claimed discoveries have free course in an intellec- 
tual and devout arena. Such was the principle, the plan, that 
appealed to John Watson’s individuality. 

Obscurantism, whether prompted by fear or by quietist 
policy, never got access to his mind. Undeniably, indeed, he 
had, as a divine, an optimist persuasion that the faith, as held 
by cultured Christians in his own time, would not be substanti- 
ally disturbed by any new suggestions of belief or scepticism. 
But it is equally certain that Watson would have followed new 
light whithersoever it might have led him. No conjectured or 
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proffered new opening of thought had any terrors for him. As 
befitted a Highlander, he loved vision. He believed in vision. 
His vividly changeful countenance often wore the expression of 
vision. He seemed to peer into the vague. And he obtained 
acquisitions so. But they were less mystical than might have 
been expected. ‘There were rather an increase of simple but 
thought-out strenuousness ; a reasoned spirituality, manifested 
in a manly imitation of Christ; an evidenced sense of the 
joy of conscious life in the right way; a participation in the 
solidarity of the Christian communion; a temperamental 
absence of that introspective occupation of experience which 
used to be the essential evangelical habit. Thus, though it 
was often seen that John Watson “had been in the mount,” 
and still oftener (in the pulpit) that he was in the mount, the 
actual outcome in his teaching was rather prophetic ethical 
energy than prophetic afflatus. 

While scrupulous in avoiding any taking of sides, John 
Watson, at least twice—once in municipal and once in Imperial 
politics—performed acts of rare and salutary. public courage. 

His constant good-nature was strongly though delicately 
salted with lively criticism of character. It never blunted or 
muffled his merry perception of the amusing aspects of things and 
men. Yet he hardly ever hurt anybody’s smaller susceptibilities, 
and he was tenderly sensitive, and anxiously and sadly, to any 
suspicion that he might have done so. When his censures were 
serious indeed, no afterthought troubled him. He was rarely 
provoked except by moral obliquity or cynical defiance of moral 
principle. Even an obviously dishonest sophism in controversy 
tickled rather than angered him. He thought it only enter- 
taining; wondered that any clever man could say anything so 
thin ; presumed that every one would see through it. 

Such was our dear too early lost friend and colleague, in 
the aspects, public and personal, which were most germane to 
the enterprise carried on in these pages; to which enterprise he 
was ever faithful and helpful. 

EDWARD RUSSELL. 
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IMMORTALITY. 


JOSIAH ROYCE, 
Professor of Philosophy in Harvard University. 


ALL questions about Immortality relate to some form of the 
continuance of human life in time, beyond death. All such 
questions presuppose, then, the conception of time. But now, 
what is Time? How is it related to Truth, to Reality, to 
God? And if any answer to these questions can be suggested, 
what light do such answers throw on man’s relation to time, 
and on the place of death in the order of time ? 

Secondly, all questions about Immortality relate to the 
survival of human personality. But, what is our human 
personality ? What aspect of a man do you want to have 
survive? In considering these two sets of questions, I shall 
be led to mention in passing several others, all of which bear 
upon our topic. 

My honoured colleague, Professor Miinsterberg, in his 
recent little book on The Eternal Life, has raised in a some- 
what novel form an old issue regarding the metaphysics of 
time, and has applied his resulting opinion to our problem of 
immortality. The real world, he has said,—the world of the 
absolute—is an essentially timeless world—a world of mean- 
ings, of ideal values—a world where there is no question of 
how long things endure, but only a question as to what value 
they have in the whole of real life. In this genuinely real 
world of ideal values everything has eternal being in accordance 


with its absolute worth. A value cannot be lost, for it 
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belongs to the timeless whole. But the ordinary point of 
view, which so emphasises time, as most of us do, is merely a 
quantitative view—a falsification, or at least a narrowing, of 
the truth—a transformation of reality—a translation of its 
meaning into the abstract terms of a special set of concepts— 
concepts useful in our human science and in our daily business, 
but not valid for the student of real life. Matter, indeed, 
endures in time; but then matter is a conceptual entity, a 
phenomenon, a creation of the scientific point of view. A 
man endures in time while his body lives; but this is only 
the man as viewed in relation to the clocks and to the 
calendars—the phenomenal man—the man of the street and 
the market-place, of the psychological laboratory and of the 
scientific record, of the insurance agents and of the news- 
papers. The real man whom you estimate and love is not 
this phenomenal man in time, but the man of will and of 
meaning, of ideals and of personal character, whose value you 
acknowledge. This real man is—what he is worth. His 
place in the world is determined not by the.time during which 
he endures, but by the moral values which he expresses, and 
which the Absolute timelessly recognises for what they 
eternally are. This real man does not come and go. He is. 
To say that he is immortal is merely to say that he has 
timeless value. And to say that is to express your love for 
him in its true meaning. 

Hence, as Professor Miinsterberg holds, the whole problem 
about immortality is falsely stated in popular discussion. 
Revise your view of time. See how time is but an appearance 
belonging to the world of description, that is, the world of 
conceptual clocks and calendars, and then the real man is 
known to you, not as temporally outlasting death, but as, 
in his timeless ethical value, in the real world of appreciation, 
deathless. For he belongs to the realm of meanings; and 
the timeless Absolute of real life neither waits for him to 
come, nor misses him after his death as one passed away, but 
acknowledges him in his true value as what he is, the real 
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person, whose eternal significance as little requires his endless 
endurance in the unreal conceptual time of the calendar and 
of the clock-makers, as this same significance requires him 
to have a taller stature than he has in the equally unreal 
conceptual space of the metric system and of the tailor’s 
measuring-tape. 

So far my colleague, as I venture to restate his view. I 
do not agree with him in the way in which he has formu- 
lated and applied this view. Yet I think that Professor 
Miinsterberg is at least in one respect justified in printing 
his essay. He is justified, namely, in calling our attention to 
the fact that, in order to discuss immortality exhaustively, 
we must include in our discussion some view of the sense in 
which time itself is a reality. And I also think that my 
colleague’s view of time, although not mine, contains an 
important element of truth. Let me try to suggest what 
this element is. 

I need not say to theologically trained readers that 
you cannot well conceive of God without supposing the 
Divine Being to be otherwise related to time than we men 
just now are. To view the Deity as just now waiting, as we 
wait, for the vicissitudes of coming experience that are floating 
down the time-stream towards him, to conceive the divine 
foreknowledge merely as a sort of clever computation of 
what will yet happen, a neat prediction of the fortunes that 
God has yet to expect—well, I cannot suppose any competent 
theologian to be satisfied thus to conceive of the divine know- 
ledge of time, or of what time contains. If God is merely the 
potent computer and predicter, whose expectations as to the 
future have never yet been disappointed, then he remains 
merely upon the level of a mighty fortune-teller and fortune- 
controller—a magician after all. And not thus can you be 
content to conceive of the divine omniscience. If the question 
arose: Why might not God’s foreknowledge some day prove 
to have been fallible? Why might not revolving time force 
upon him unexpected facts ?--then you would certainly reply : 
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“If God, as God, absolutely foreknows, that means, properly 
viewed, not merely that he skilfully anticipates, or even that 
he mightily controls fortune, but that time, present, past, 
future, is somehow his own, is somehow at once for him, is 
an eternal present for which he has not to wait, a total 
expression of his will which he not merely remembers or 
anticipates, but views in one whole, totwm simul, as St Thomas 
well insisted.” 

God’s relation to time cannot, then, be merely our own 
present human relation. We expect what is not yet. But 
if God is God, he views the future and the past as we do the 
present. And in so far Professor Miinsterberg’s view is 
indeed well founded. The lasting or the passing away of 
things as we view them does not express the whole divine 
view of them. What has, for us men, passed away, is, for 
the divine omniscience, not lost. What is future is, from the 
divine pont of view, a presentation. ‘Time is in God, rather 
than is God in time. Some such view you surely must take 
if God is to be conceived at all. 

Bu: if God views facts as they are, this indeed implies 
that death, and the passing away of man, and the lapse of 
countkss lives into what we call the forgotten past, cannot 
really be what we take these things to be—an absolutely real 
loss to reality of values which, but for death, would not 
become thus unreal. As a fact,, I do not doubt that the 
least fact of transient experience has a meaning for the divine 
point of view—a meaning which we very ill express when we 
say of such a fact: “It passes, it is done, it isno more.” In 
reality—that is, from the divine point of view—there can be no 
absolute loss of what is once to be viewed as real at all. 

Now so far, using, to be sure, for the moment, theological 
rather than my colleague’s metaphysical terms, I suggest 
a view about time which is obviously close to that which 
Professor Miinsterberg emphasises. Nevertheless I do not 
agree with him that, by means of such considerations, we can 
completely define the sense in which man is immortal. I 
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turn, then, from this first naturally vague effort to hint that 
our human view of time is inadequate, and that even our 
present brief lives have a divine meaning which no human 
view of their transiency exhausts,—I turn, I say, from this 
glance into general theology, back to the problem about 
time, as we men have to conceive time. We talk of to- 
morrow, of the time after death, of the future in general. 
In that future, we say, we are to live or not to live. Every 
such formula, every such hypothesis presupposes some sense 
in which our words about the future can have truth, even 
to-day—presupposes then some doctrine about what time is, 
and about how the past and future are related to the present. 
We must therefore ask again, but now in a more definite 
way, What reality has time, whether for the universe or 
for us ? 

It requires but little reflection to see that, in our ordinary 
speech about time, we are accustomed to use obscure, if not 
contradictory, language. We often ascribe true reality to the 
present only, and speak as if the past, as being over and done 
with, had no reality whatever ; while the future, as yet unborn, 
we hereupon view as if it were also wholly unreal. The present, 
however—this only real region of time—we often speak cf that 
as a mere point, having no duration whatever. Yet ir this 
point we place all reality, and meanwhile, even as we name it, 
this sole reality vanishes and becomes past. Time, however, if 
thus defined, consists of two unreal regions, which contain 
together all duration—all that ever has been or will be; ard 
time in addition to these, its unreal halves, contains just one 
real instant, which itself has no duration, and which is thus no 
extended part of time at all, but only a vanishing presence. 
Thus, after all, there remains, when thus viewed, no real region 
in time at all. Nothing is; all crumbles. Such a view has 
only to be explicitly stated in order to be recognised as 
inadequate; as a fact, such a view is a mere heap of false 
abstractions. Moreover, we ourselves not only frequently 
assert, but almost as constantly deny, this interpretation of 
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time. For the past we view, after all, as a very stern and 
hard reality. What is done, is done. The past is irrevocable, 
unchangeable, adamantine, the safest of storehouses, the 
home of the eternal ages. Moreover, you can tell the truth 
about the past. Hence the past is surely not unreal in the 
sense in which fairyland is unreal. A man who practically 
treats the past as unreal, becomes ipso facto a liar; and you 
might in fact define a false witness as a man who tries to make 
the past over at will, not recognising its stern and unalterable 
truth. On the other hand, the future indeed is not thus 
irrevocable ; but it has its own sort of very potent and recog- 
nisable being. You constantly live by adjusting yourself to 
the reality of the future. The coal strike threatens. You 
wish that your coal-bins, if they are not full, were full. For 
next winter, after all, is a reality. Thus then, the two regions 
of time, the past and future, are not wholly unreal. For the 
truthful witness the past is a reality. For the faithful maker 
of promises, the future is a reality. As for the present,—after 
all, are many dreams less real than is the mere present? Fools 
live in the present, and dream there, taking it to be the real 
world. But whoever acts wisely, knows that the present is 
merely his chance for a deed; and that the worth of a deed is 
determined by its intended relations to past and future. Not 
the present, then, of our flickering human consciousness, is the 
temporal reality, so much as are the past and the future. Life 
has its dignity through its bearing upon their contents and 
their meaning. 

We see from these illustrations, I hope, that much of our 
common speech about time is belied by our practical attitudes 
towards time. Truthful reports and promises, serious deeds 
and ideals, prudence and conservatism and enterprise, all unite 
to show us that the reality of time is possessed especially by 
its past and its future, over against which the present is indeed 
but vanishing. And now what, after all, do such illustra- 
tions teach us regarding the true meaning of our conception 
of time ? 
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I answer at once, dogmatically,—but, as I hope, not with- 
out some suggestion of the reason for my answer :—Time, to 
my mind, is an essential practical aspect of reality, which 
derives its whole meaning from the nature and from the life of 
the will. Take away from your conception of the world the 
idea of a being who has a will, who has a practical relation to 
facts ; take away the idea of a being who looks before and after, 
who strives, seeks, hopes, pursues, records, reports, promises, 
accomplishes ; take away, I say, every idea of such a being 
from your world, and whatever then remains in your con- 
ceived world gives you no right to a conception of time as any 
real aspect of things. The time of the timepieces and of 
mechanical science, the time of geology and of physics, is in- 
deed, as Professor Miinsterberg maintains, but an abstraction. 
This abstraction is useful in the natural sciences. But it has no 
ultimate meaning except in relation to beings that have a will, 
that live a practical life, and that mean todo something. Given 
such beings, it can be shown that they need the conception of 
the time of mechanics or of geology in order to define their 
relation to nature. But apart from their needs, time is 
nothing. ‘he time regions, already mentioned in this account, 
get their distinct types of reality solely from their diverse 
relations to a finite will, and, for us, to our own finite will. 
The past is that portion of reality where, to be sure, deeds also 
belong ; but these past deeds are presupposed by my present 
attitude of will as already, and irrevocably, accomplished facts. 
As such they are the acknowledged basis upon which all 
present deeds rest. That is, then, what I mean by the past, 
viz. the presupposed and hence irrevocable basis on which my 
present deed rests. I say, “So much is done.” ‘The will, there- 
fore, presupposing the past, asks, “ What next?” and is ready 
to decide by further action. The future is equally definable 
solely in terms of the will. The future is the region of the 
opportunity of the finite will. ‘The future also, indeed, contains 
its aspect of destiny—as, for example, next winter’s chill. But 
it likewise contains the chance of deeds yet undone, and so 
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incites the will. As for the present, it is the scintillating 
flash of the instant’s opportunity and accomplishment. It too 
is meaningless except for the deed, be this deed a mere act of 
attention or an outward expression. In terms, then, of my 
attitude of will, and only in such terms, can I define time, and 
its regions, distinctions, and reality. 

Time then is, I should say, a peculiarly obvious instance of 
the necessity for defining the universe in idealistic terms— 
that is, in terms of life, of will, of conscious meaning. 
Burdened as we all are by the mere concept of the time of 
the clock-makers and of the calendars, by the equally concep- 
tual time of theoretical physics and of daily business, we are 
prone to forget that it is the human will itself which defines 
for us all such concepts, which abstracts them from life, and 
which then often bows to them as if they were indeed mere 
fate. If you look beneath the abstractions, you find that time 
is in essence the form of the finite will, and that when | 
acknowledge one universal world-time I do so only by ex- 
tending the conception of the will to the whole world. If I 
say: ‘There is to come a future,” I mean merely: “ My 
will acknowledges deeds yet to be done, and defines as the 
future reality of the universe a will continuous with my will 
—a world-will in whose expression my present deed has its 
place. ‘The unity and continuity of the time of the universe 
are definable only through the practical relation of my will to 
this world-will. My deed has its place in the system of the 
world’s deeds. The will that is yet to be expressed in the 
future is inseparable in its essence from the will which even 
now, and in my present deed, acknowledges this future as its 
own. As appears from these forms of expression, I am in 
philosophy an idealist. This is no place to set forth lengthy 
arguments for idealism. I have to sketch and to speak 
dogmatically. But the conception of time is peculiarly good 
as an illustration of the need of idealism. 

My result is, so far, that time is indeed indefinable and 
meaningless except as the form in which a conscious will-process 
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expresses its own coherent series of deeds and of meanings. 
And so, if all the finite world is subject to one time-process, 
this assertion means merely that all our wills are together 
partial expressions of a single conscious volitional process—the 
process whereby the world-will gets expressed in finite forms 
and deeds. A complete argument for idealism would, of course, 
have to develop and to supplement this interpretation of time 
in many ways. But here is a hint of idealism. 

A result so stated is, I admit, not at first sight at all 
decisive as to any question of personal immortality. Yet I 
hope that the reader will already see how a doctrine of this 
sort, dogmatically as I have to state it, fragmentarily as I have 
to suggest my reasons for holding it, must have some bearing 
upon the problem as to how and whether a personal survival 
of death is a possibility. One is too much disposed to view 
the time-process as an utterly foreign fate, physically forced 
upon unwilling mortals, who can only lament how youth 
flies, and how the good old times come again no more, and 
how the unknown future, vast and merciless, is impending and 
is yet to engulf us. What I now point out is that all such 
abstract conceptions of the fatal, external, physical, inhuman, 
unconscious reality of the world’s time-process are inadequate. 
As we have seen, in our sketch of a few such false conceptions, 
they appear in various, in paradoxically conflicting forms, 
which sometimes treat all time as unreal except the present, 
and sometimes view the past and future as an iron reality of 
blind fate. As a fact, so I insist, we concretely know time 
as the form of the will. We define the time-relations practi- 
cally, and in terms of deeds done and to be done. If we 
generalise our time-experience, so as conceptually to view the 
whole world as expressing itself in a single temporal process, 
our generalisation means this: that the entire world is the 
expression of a single will, which is in its totality con- 
tinuous with our own, so that the past and future of our 
personal will is also the past and future of this world-will, 
and conversely. 
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The lesson, however, is already this: If, as is very obviously 
true, there was a time when I personally did not exist, then 
that was because the world-will did not then yet need, and so 
did not yet involve, in its own expression, and as a part 
thereof, my personal deeds. If, on the other hand, the time 
is to come when I, in my private personality, shall have be- 
come extinct, that can be only because the world-will as a 
whole, after my passing away, is thenceforth to presuppose all 
of my personal deeds as irrevocably done, and is to have no 
longer any need to include my further choices. Assume, for 
the moment, that this is to be the case. This world-will, 
however, is in any event not foreign in nature to my own will, 
but is continuous therewith ; just as continuous, namely, as the 
real time of my own consciousness is continuous with the real 
time of the universe. If I die, then, and finally cease, that will 
be because a will—a conscious will—a will essentially con- 
tinuous with my own—a will now expressed in my conscious- 
ness, but sure to be for ever expressed in some consciousness— 
a will that now includes all my hopes and my meanings—must 
some day come to look back upon my personal life as an 
expression no longer needed. My extinction, then, if it 
comes, will be at all events a teleological, not a merely fatal 
process—an inner and purposive checking of the very will 
which now throbs in me—a checking which will also be a 
significant attainment—not a blind passing away, due to the 
mere fate that, in time, all becomes unreal. “Our life,” said 
wondrous old Heraclitus, ‘‘ is the death of gods ; our death is 
the life of gods.” And Heraclitus meant by these words that if 
indeed all passes away, and if we pass too, that can only be 
because that very divine life which now lives in us will, living 
in other divine forms, accomplish the very meaning which it 
now partially accomplishes in us, by expressing itself other- 
wise, and yet as the very life which is now ours. ‘“ For we are 
also his offspring.” 

Considerations such as. these are indeed but highly frag- 
mentary. They certainly do not by themselves give any 
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adequate notion of immortality. They have been emphasised 
by many thinkers who thereby meant merely to make light of 
personal permanence. Nevertheless, to conceive time as the 
form of the will, and universal time as the form of the world- 
will, and our lives as linked to a conscious world-will by pre- 
cisely as close a link as binds the time of our consciousness— 
to conceive of all this, I say, is to be helped to a sort of 
introduction to a more definite view of our problem. In time 
you are at any rate not lost as the snows are lost when they 
melt; or engulfed as the mountains are engulfed when they 
are washed away and sink, as sediment, into the sea. For 
the world-time is also the time of your consciousness ; and, in 
precisely as genuine a sense, the world-will is your will. If 
you ever become extinct, that will occur only as a single deed, 
or as a partial expression, becomes extinct for the doer who, 
presupposing that very deed, bases his own further expression 
upon the acknowledgment, the valuation, and the memory of 
the past deed itself. The question whether such extinction 
will occur at all thus gets its proper teleological formulation. 
You will die, not as blind fate determines, nor merely because 
time flies: you will die, if at all, because the world-will needs 
no more of your personal deeds, except in so far as they are 
henceforth merely presupposed. 

So far, then, I suggest what might be called a volun- 
taristic theory of the time-process. I understand, I may 
say, that Professor Miinsterberg would in large measure 
agree with even this account of the time-relations as due 
to, as expressions of, the significant attitudes of a world- 
will. The point where my colleague and I are at variance is 
now ready for a clearer statement than is the one so far given 
in this discussion. ‘The difference relates to the way in which 
this entire will-process, this whole expression of significant 
activities in the universe, appears when viewed, so to speak, 
sub specie eternitatis, that is, in its wholeness, as God must be 
conceived to view it—or as any one ought to view it who 
does not confine himself to the abstract concepts of the clock- 
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makers and of the calendars, but who considers real life as it 
genuinely is, in its veritable meaning. 

The time-process is the form of the will. Past and future 
differ as deeds yet to be done differ from presupposed and 
irrevocable deeds. The present is the vanishing opportunity 
for the single deed. The time-distinctions, then, are relative 
to deeds and to meanings. Grant all this for a moment. 
What follows? Does it follow that whoever views the world- 
life as it truly is, sees the whole world as a timeless totality, 
consisting simply of meanings, of acts, of will-attitudes, whose 
relations are not temporal, but significant? Does it follow 
that endurance in time is no test of the worth of a personality, 
any more than colossal stature is needed as an attribute of a 
great personality ? 

I cannot agree to such a conclusion, in the form in which 
Professor Miinsterberg states it. First, then, as to the sup- 
posed timelessness of the world of real meanings, let me use 
an esthetic example. Music, which Schopenhauer called an 
image of the will, is in any case essentially an art that expresses 
beautifully significant musical meanings in temporal order. 
Abstract, however, from the time-form of music, and what is 
left of any musical form whatever? If the gods listen to music 
at all, they must appreciate its sequences. Wherein consists, 
however, a true musical appreciation? Whoever aimlessly half 
listens to the musical accompaniments of a dance or of a public 
festival, may indeed be so absorbed in the passing instant’s 
sound that he gets no sense of the whole. True listening to 
music grasps, in a certain sense as a totum simul, entire 
sequences—measures, phrases, movements, symphonies. But 
such wiser listening and appreciation is not timeless. It does 
not ignore sequence. It is time-inclusive. It grasps as an 
entirety a sequence which transcends any one temporal 
present. In this grasping of the whole of a time-process 
one gets a consciousness of a present which is no longer 
merely a vanishing present, but a time-including, a relatively 
eternal present, in which various vanishing instants have 
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their places as relatively present, past, and future one to 
another. 

Well, such a view, as I take it, comes nearer to getting the 
sense of what real life is than does any view which considers 
its world merely as timeless. If, then, I try to conceive how 
God views things, I can only suppose, not that the absolute 
view ignores time, but that the absolute view sees at a glance 
all time, past, present, future, just as the true appreciator of 
the music knows the entirety of the sequence as a sort of 
higher or inclusive present—a present in which the earlier 
stages do not merely vanish into the later stages, and yet, on 
the other hand, are not at all devoid of time-relations to the 
later stages. For this inclusive view, as I suppose, sees the 
totality of the significant deeds and will-attitudes as a single 
life-process—temporal because it is both significant and voli- 
tional,—and present, not in the vanishing, but in the inclusive 
and eternal sense—present not as a timeless whole, but as an 
infinite sequence—“ one undivided soul of many a soul,” one 
life in infinite variety of expression. 

For such a view, however,—a view which is not timeless, 
but time-inclusive---the duration of a given series of will-acts, 
the wealth, the lasting, the variety of a distinguishable portion 
of the entire process, might have—yes, must have—a true 
relation to the degree of the significance which this portion of 
the whole possesses. A truly great work of musical art must 
involve a considerable sequence. Its length has a definable 
relation to its greatness. What is true of a work of art might 
be true of so much of the world-life as constitutes an individual 
finite being. There might be significant time-processes— 
individual lives, so to speak—whose meaning would require 
them to be endless, and whose place in the whole might 
demand that, once having appeared, they could never in the 
later will-activities of the temporal order be ignored, but must 
thenceforth co-operate—the temporal will-process always in- 
cluding amongst its deeds activities which were not only its 
own, but also their own. 
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If such individual lives, distinct in their meaning from 
other partial expressions of the world-will, endless in their 
duration from some one point onwards, were actually factors 
in the world-process, and were amongst the facts which the 
absolute view of real life had to include, in order to express 
and to find its own complete truth—how would such lives be 
related to the world-life in its entirety? How would they be 
related to that absolute insight, to that divine view, which, in 
an eternal, that is, in a time-inclusive sense, would see at a 
glance the entirety of the world-process ? 

If I try to suggest, however vaguely, an answer to these 
momentous questions, the reader will understand that I am 
merely sketching, and am not now trying to prove, what else- 
where I have discussed with tedious detail, and in a far more 
technical way. Here we have no time to weigh arguments pro 
and con. I can only outline, in a dogmatic way, my views. I 
merely suggest a few of their reasons. 

I have spoken of a world-will. I have said that to recog- 
nise, as we all do, one time-process as holding for all the 
world, is to recognise the world-will as a single volitional 
process, in which all our lives are bound up. We are simply 
different modes of willing, continuously related to one another 
and to the total world-will which throbs and strives in all of 
us alike, but which, in endless variety, seeks now this and now 
that special aim—accomplishes now this and now that special 
deed—presupposes an infinity of deeds as its own past—goes 
on to an infinity of deeds as its future—is content to be no one 
of us, but shows in our social life the community of our end- 
lessly various aims, as in our individual lives it exhibits an 
endless variety of differentiations and of distinguishable trends 
of purpose. It is one will in us all; yet I have tried to show, 
elsewhere, that this does not deprive us of individuality. It 
needs our variety and our freedom. And we need its unity 
and its inexhaustible fertility of suggestion. We read the 
symbols of this inexhaustible fertility when we study nature, 


and when we commune with man. We acknowledge this 
Vou. V.—No. 4. 47 
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unity whenever we view the time of the world as one time. ( 
Our own will to live is the will of the world, conscious in us, P 
and demanding our individual variety as its own mode of f 
expression. We conspire with the world-will even when most P 
we seem to rebel. We are one with it even when most we 
think of ourselves as separate. Art, ethics, reason, science, V 
service, all bear witness both to our unity with its purposes, P 
and to its need that all unity of purpose should be expressed e 
through an endless variety of individual activities. ‘ 
I have thus spoken of the world-will as this infinitely com- ‘ 
plex unity in the variety of all finite wills. I have also spoken ‘ 
of an absolute point of view, which views this entire life of the t 
world-will as one whole. I have used theological speech, and ‘ 
have called this absolute point of view that of the divine being, P 
the point of view of God. Now this is no opportunity to ‘ 
consider either the proofs for the divine existence or the problem t 
regarding the nature of God. I have again to use dogmatic f 
forms of speech. I mean by the term God the totality of the o 
expressions and life of the world-will, when considered in its 
conscious unity. God is a consciousness which knows and y 
which intends the entire life of the world, a consciousness e 
which views this life at one glance, as its own life and self, and li 
which therefore not only wills but attains, not only seeks but tl 
possesses, not only passes from expression to expression, but “ 
eternally is the entire temporal sequence of its own expressions. 
God has and is a will, and this will, if viewed as a temporal d 
sequence of activities, is identical with what I have called the a 
world-will. Only, when viewed as the divine will, this world- a 
will is taken not merely as an infinite sequence of will-activities, u 
but in its eternal unity as one whole of life. God is omniscient, d 
because his insight comprehends and finds unified, in one 
eternal instant, the totality of the temporal process, with all tr 
of its contents and meanings. He is omnipotent, because all 
that is done is, when viewed in its unity, his deed, and that tl 
despite the endless varieties and strifes which freedom and re 


which the variety of individual finite expressions involve. 
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God is immanent in the finite, because nothing is which is not 
a part of his total self-expression. He is transcendent of all 
finitude, because the totality of finite processes is before him 
at once, while nothing finite possesses true totality. 

If one hereupon asks, Why should there be finitude, 
variety, imperfection, temporal sequence at all? —we can only 
answer: Not otherwise can true and concrete perfection be 
expressed than through the overcoming of imperfections. Not 
otherwise can absolute attainment be won than through an 
infinite sequence of temporal strivings. Not otherwise can 
absolute personality exist than as mediated through the unifica- 
tion of the lives of imperfect and finite personalities. | Not other- 
wise can the infinite live than through incarnation in finite form, 
and a rewinning of its total meaning through a conquest of its 
own finitude of expression. Not otherwise can rational satisfac- 
tion find a place than through a triumph over irrational dissatis- 
factions. ‘The highest good logically demands a conquering 
of evil. ‘The eternal needs expression in a temporal sequence 
whereof the eternal is the unity. ‘The divine will must, as 
world-will, differentiate itself into individuals, sequences, forms 
of finitude, into strivings, into ignorant seekings after the 
light, into doubting, erring, wandering beings, that even hereby 
the perfection of the spirit may be won. Perfect through 
suffering—this is the law of the divine perfection. 

All these assertions would need, were there time, their own 
defence. I do not assert them as merely my own. ‘That they 
are substantially true is what the whole lesson of the moral 
and religious experience of our race seems to me to have led 
us to see. ‘That they are necessarily true can, as I think, be 
demonstrated. 

So much, then, for some hint as to how the temporal is, to 
my mind, related to the eternal. 

But what, one may ask, has all this to do with deciding 
the problem regarding immortality? Much, every way, I 
reply, if you only add, at this point, a little reflection as 
to the second of the two questions with which this paper 
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opened. We have studied our relation to time, and also 
have considered the relation of time to the divine being. But 
what, so we asked at the outset, is a human personality ? 

Incidentally, as it were, we have now almost answered 
this question, so far as it here concerns us. 

A human personality has many aspects, psychological, 
physical, social, ethical. But a man is a significant being by 
virtue not of his body, or his feelings, or his fortunes, or his 
social status, but by virtue of his will. The concept of 
personality is an ethical concept. A man, as an ethical being, 
is what he purposes to be, so far as his purpose is as yet 
temporally expressed. So far as his will is not yet expressed, 
his life belongs to the future. All else about him besides his 
will, his purpose, his life-plan, his ideal, his deed, his voli- 
tional expression—all else than this, I say, is mere material 
for manhood, mere clothing, mere environment, or mere 
fortune. Ignorantly as he now expresses himself, his worth 
lies not in the extent of his knowledge, but in the seriousness 
of his intent to express himself. Is he a sinner, then he is 
not yet true to his own will; that is, he is not yet, in the 
temporal order, his own complete and genuinely ideal self. 
For my duty is only my own will brought to a reasonable 
self-consciousness, and is not an external restraint. Hence 
the sinner is not yet his own explicit self. His conflict with 
the world is also an internal conflict—an inner war with his 
own imperfection. But if one who appears in the outer form 
of man shows no sign as yet of having any personal ideal, or 
life-plan, or purpose, or individual will at all, then one can 
only say, “Since here we find a seemingly blind expression 
of the world-will, but not an expression that as yet gives 
an account of itself, we must indeed suppose that some form 
of personality is here, in this fragment of the time-process, 
latent, but we simply cannot tell what form.” In such a case 
we indeed call the being whom we know in our human rela- 
tions a person; but he so far appears as a person by courtesy. 
An explicit personality is one which shows itself through deeds 
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that embody a coherent ideal—an ideal which need not be 
abstractly formulated, but which must be practically active, 
recognisably significant, consciously in need of further tem- 
poral expression. Such an explicit personality may be that 
of a hero, of a saint, or of a rascal. The hero and the saint 
are simply personalities that are so far expressed in forms 
whose deeds and ideals have a truer internal harmony. A 
rascal is a finite personality who is, so far as his personality is 
yet expressed, essentially at war with himself, as he is with 
the world. For his deeds are opposed to his true meaning. 
In so far as he appears to us, as he often does, to be a 
contented rascal or a joyous sinner, who observes not this 
essential warfare with himself—in just so far, I say, he is a 
fool, and accordingly, in just so far he lacks explicit person- 
ality ; so that, when we judge him as such a joyous rascal, we 
know not with what personality we are dealing. But the 
awakened sinner, however obstinate in his wrongdoing, is a 
consciously tragic figure. He may also be much of a hero. 
We shall then admire his vigour. But he remains a warfare 
of ideals and deeds, and is so not yet come to himself. The 
true hero, the righteous man, the saint—these are personalities 
on a higher level. But at no one point in time have they 
attained their total expression. For the dutiful will, in a finite 
being, is insatiable. It views itself as a dutiful will in so far 
as it seeks something yet to be done; and it views itself as 
an individual dutiful will in so far as it consciously says: 
“Since this is my duty, nobody else in the universe—no, not 
God, in so far as God is other than myself—can do this duty 
for me. My duty I must myself do. And wherever in time 
I stand, I am dissatisfied with what is so far done. I must 
pass on to the next.” 

Saints and sinners, so far as they are indeed explicit person- 
alities, that is, finite wills conscious of their own individual 
intent, agree in being, in the temporal world, practically 
dissatisfied. ‘The righteous man is dissatisfied with his present 
opportunity to express his will. He needs yet further future 
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opportunities to do his duty. The conscious sinner is 
dissatisfied with the very will which he is at the moment 
trying to express. Each, as a finite being, engaged in a 
temporal process, is a person by virtue of his very dissatis- 
factions. I refer now, by the word dissatisfaction, not to 
gloomy feelings, so much as to eagerness for further deeds. 
How we feel is a matter of fortune. How active we need to 
be, that constitutes our very selves, as now we are. For a 
finite personality, I insist, is a will to do something. So far as 
I have something yet to do, I am, however, dissatisfied with 
the past as with the present. I demand, in just so far, a 
future—a future in which, since I am now a sinner, at war 
with myself, I shall come into unity with my own will, and 
shall discover what it is that I am seeking—a future in which, 
in so far as even now I know and intend my duty, I shall 
further express this will of mine in the countless deeds that my 
personal purpose requires me yet to do. 

So much, then, for a hint regarding what a finite personality 
is. But in view of all the foregoing, how shall we say that 
such a finite personality is related to the world and to God? | 
reply: A finite personality, as a conscious expression of the 
world-will, is, when viewed in time, an expression of what is 
just now a dissatisfaction—and of a dissatisfaction of this very 
personality with itself. In so far as consciously sinful, this 
personality is dissatisfied with what it so far knows about its 
own will; but in so far as it is a finite doer of deeds, this 
personality, whether just or unjust, is dissatisfied with what it 
has so far done to express its will. Hence it looks to the 
future. And our very conception of the temporal future is 
due to this our present active dissatisfaction. 

That such dissatisfactions should be at all in the world is 
due, however, as we have said, to that general need which 
demands that the eternal should be expressed through the 
temporal, that the divine and absolute should take on human 
and fallible form, and that the infinite should be incarnate in 
the finite. Not otherwise than through a divine immanence, 
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however, can I conceive all these finite forms of temporal 
striving to arise. 

What then follows? Does not this follow at once? The 
finite personality can say: “In me, as now I am, God is 
dissatisfied with himself just in so far as now he is partially 
expressed in me. I am a form of that divine dissatisfaction 
which constitutes the entire temporal order. This is my link 
with God, that now I am discontent with the expression of 
my personality.” 

In me, then, God is discontented with his own temporal 
expression. This very discontent I myself am. It con- 
stitutes me. This individual thirst for infinity, this personal 
warfare with my own temporal maladjustment to my own 
ideal—this is my personality. I am this hatred of my own 
imperfection, this search for the future deed, this intent to 
do more than has yet been done. All else about me, fortune, 
feeling, hope, fear, joy, sorrow—these are accidents. These 
are my clothing, my mere belongings ; these constitute the 
very wilderness of finitude in which I wander. But 1,—I am 
essentially the wanderer, whose home is in eternity. And in 
me God is discontent—discontent with my waywardness— 
discontent with the little so far done. In me the temporal 
being, in me now, God is in need, is hungry, is thirsty, is in 
prison. In me, then, God is dissatisfied. But he is God. 
He is absolute. Eternity is his: He must be satisfied. In 
eternity, in the view of the whole temporal process, he is 
satisfied. In his totality he attains, and he attains what 
I seek. 

This then is, as I conceive, the situation of any finite 
personality. How is this divine satisfaction attained? I 
answer, not by ignoring, either now or hereafter, the voluntary 
individual expression ; for it is of the very essence of personality 
to define its opportunity, its deed, and its meaning, as indi- 
vidual, as insatiable, and unique. And God, too, so defines 
them, if he knows what personality is. No; the divine satis- 
faction can be obtained solely through the deeds of the 
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individual. No finite series of these deeds expresses the 
insatiable demand of the ethical individual for further expres- 
sion. And this, I take it, is our rational warrant for insisting 
that every rational person has, in the endless temporal order, 
an opportunity for an endless series of deeds. 

To sum up :—Since the time order is the expression of a 
will continuous with my own, my life cannot ever become a 
wholly past fact unless my individual will is one that, after 
some point of time, becomes superfluous for the further 
temporal expression of the meaning of the whole world-life. 
But as an ethical personality I have an insatiable need for an 
opportunity to find, to define, and to accomplish my indi- 
vidual and unique duty. This need of mine is God’s need in 
me and of me. Seen, then, from the eternal point of view, my 
personal life must be an endless series of deeds. 

This is a sketch of what I take to be the doctrine of im- 
mortality. The reader will observe that I have spoken wholly 
of will, of deeds, and of opportunity for deeds. I have carefully 
avoided saying anything about fortune, about future rewards 
and punishments, about future compensations for present 
sorrows, about one’s rights to meet again one’s lost friends, 
about any of these better known popular aspects of our topic. 
As a fact, I pretend to no knowledge about my future for- 
tunes, and to no rights whatever to demand, as a finite per- 
sonality, any particular sort of good fortune. The doctrine of 
immortality is to my mind a somewhat stern doctrine. God 
in eternity wins the conscious satisfaction of my essential 
personal need. So much I can assert. But my essential 
personal need is simply for a chance to find out my rational 
purpose and to do my unique duty. I have no right to 
demand anything but this. The rest I can leave to a world 
order which is divine and rational, but which is also plainly 
a grave and serious order. 


JOSIAH ROYCE. 


CamsBripce, U.S.A. 























DIVINE IMMANENCE. 
Proressor HENRY JONES, LL.D., F.B.A. 


THERE are certain respects in which the functions of both the 
Church and the State become more difficult as civilisation 
advances. ‘They stand, each in its own way, for the unity of 
all the legitimate interests of a people. As the State must 
protect them, so religion must give them its final sanction. 
As the State must provide the sphere for secular enterprises, 
so religion must dedicate them to the highest end, and by 
making them into a service which is supreme, give them 
deeper validity and a new worth. 

But the advance of civilisation implies increased variety of 
more far-reaching interests, and their closer organisation. A 
time comes when the spirit of an age reaches after so many 
forms of good, and entertains projects so vast and varied, that 
the task of uniting and guiding them is supremely difficult. 
It would sometimes seem as if the State and the Church must 
merely look on at the play of forces which they cannot control. 
Democracy has arrived, and, under most complex conditions, 
is moving toward social results that can neither be defined nor 
appraised ; the State, it is said, must yield to its demands, and 
religion must give it its benediction. The learning of the 
people must also be free. ‘The Church, we are told, must not 
meddle much even with the education of little children ; above 
all, it must lay to heart the sharp lessons that its resistance to 
science has brought. Religion must make concessions to the 


truths of science and accommodate itself to the new times. 
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But we have little respect for the religion of an individual 
if it makes concessions to his secular interests and accommo- 
dates itself to his activities. The personal religion that 
concedes is salt which has lost its savour. And is it certain 
that the religion of a nation can be different in this respect ? 
Must not it, too, in order. to be religion, inform, inspire, and 
guide? Surely, the religious thought of the day, if it is failing 
to lead, and merely trying to follow, has yielded up its true 
function and fallen away from itself. The voice of religion 
must ever be authoritative. If it speak at all, it must speak 
in the name of the nature of things. The convictions at its 
1 heart it must believe to be the Will of God; and if it opens 
i its lips to prophesy, it must be with a “'Thus saith the Lord.” 
It would thus appear that the religious thought of the day 
can neither resume its ancient authority nor live without it. 
Its position is undeniably difficult. 

But if it can be fairly described as determined by the ideas 
of concession and accommodation, its position is not only 








difficult but untenable. Religion cannot give over the sub- 
stance of life to the secular powers and itself survive on forms. 
It must either resist these powers as wrong, or it must welcome 
them as right and make them active elements in its own life. 
It must either convert the world from its evil, or be itself once 
more converted by the good that is working in the world. It 
must not make concessions to truth and right; it must recog- 
nise them. But to recognise new truth is to adopt it; and to 
adopt it is to revise old presuppositions and to reconstruct the 
ancient faith; for we do not learn by merely adding new 
truths to old. 

This need of reconstruction, we are told on all hands, is 
now patent and indisputable. The new methods of organising 
secular knowledge and of seeking the truth, and the new 
sense of a broader justice which is moving blindly about the 
heart of modern democracy, are proving themselves right in the 
main. Religion must adopt these modern methods, and these 
larger aspirations for a more universal social good, and make 
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them parts of its own substance. Its own thought must be 
inspired by the idea of Evolution, and the pulse of the better 
social life must beat in its own arteries. Only by these deep 
changes can it fit itself once more to inspire the thought of 
the age and guide the nation’s practice. 

But such inner reconstruction demands great wisdom, and 
almost greater courage. For religion cannot be renewed except 
at its source. It must attain a nearer and truer view of God. 
Mankind has never civilised itself except by humanising its 
God. Such a task, undertaken of deliberate purpose and by the 
dry resolve of any individual or Church, seems not only rash 
but irreverent. In such high regions wise men move with 
diffidence. They proclaim no “ New Theology.” They come 
not to destroy but to fulfil. And they come in obedience to a 
necessity which is prior to their own will and greater. The 
reluctance of the Church at any time to reconstruct its faith is 
more than pardonable; it is right. It should not do it if it 
can avoid the doing of it—and live. The new truth must 
appear to it as a Gospel, and it must feel that not to preach it 
is its own most real “ woe” and lasting doom. 

The religious thought of a people, like its churches, must 
be flooded with light from without. It must be almost 
passive at first. Specific methods of seeking particular 
truths and particular social and political ends, must approve 
themselves in the lower courts: before gaining its final and 
supreme assent. The attitude of the leaders of religious 
thought towards the workers in the secular fields of thought 
and practice must be like that of Gamaliel. They must 
wait. “Ye men of Israel, take heed to yourselves, what 
ye intend to do as touching these men. ... Refrain from 
these men, and let them alone: for if this counsel or this work 
be of men, it will come to nought: but if it be of God, ye 
cannot overthrow it; lest haply ye be found even to fight 
against God.” 

But once new ways of thought and practice have approved 
themselves in the secular spheres, the reconstruction of the 
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faith can be undertaken without either rashness or irreverence. 
The change of view, even if it involves a new conception of 
God, becomes little more on the part of the faith than explicit 
consent to what has already been done. Then, indeed, should 
its recognition of the truth be frank and its adoption 
thorough—* lest haply it be found even to fight against 
God.” 

Now, in my opinion, such a time has arrived for religious 
thought in this country. So completely has the idea of 
Evolution, in one or other of its many forms, justified itself 
as an instrument of inquiry—and no human thought is more 
than such an instrument—that it has not only been applied to 
the sacred book, to the history of belief, and the innermost 
contents of religious faith, but it is already modifying our 
conception of God. At the present day, it is hardly too much 
to say that “‘Deism” is no longer a living faith. We have 
learnt at last that to place God in a region beyond the 
boundaries of the finite world, and outside the life of man, is 
to relegate Him to the empty realm of the unknown. Deism, 
we are fully aware, leads to Agnosticism; Agnosticism, we 
know, is only negation arrested in mid-career ; and we are no 
longer willing to worship we know not what, nor to give to we 
know not what the name of God. 

The centre of religious interest has moved. Those who 
seek God seek for witnesses of Him in the bountiful earth and 
the broad sky, and in the widening marvel of human history. 
Many believe that all that is, and has been, and is yet to come 
is not too vast to reveal Him. To manifest Himself He 
requires not only the single human life, but every life in all the 
vast context of its antecedents and consequences. Evolution 
has been silently habituating us to the conception that what 
is, was; and that what will be, is. It has brought the “ End,” 
the final goal, to the beginning of things, and made all the 
expanse of the natural creation and the moving panorama of 
human history its declaration and manifestation of itself. 
All is one scheme, and God is the meaning of it. ‘Thus, 
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almost without knowing it, we have come to adopt the con- 
ception of God as immanent. It was implicit all along in 
the idea of Evolution. 

This new conception brings troubles enough, it is true. 
But with it nevertheless we are engaged. Jt, and not any other, 
is the living hypothesis of present religious thought. Nor can 
religious thought set it aside till we have ceased to believe in 
the conception of Evolution ; and that conception, up to the 
present at least, sits securely on the throne of the modern 
mind, directing all its main endeavour after truth. 

On the other hand, let me repeat, this conception of 
Immanence, like that of Evolution itself, is only an instrument 
of inquiry. It is a hypothesis seeking to ratify itself within 
the facts, and therefore on its trial. It is still being applied, 
and in process of being verified ; and there are facts to which 
the application is very difficult, and which throw doubt 
upon its truth. For is there not error in the world, and 
sin? How can we, it may be asked, identify God with the 
Natural Universe? Is the Universe not indifferent to moral 
good, either utterly blind or utterly hard of heart? What 
manner of God is He who could be one with the life of man- 
kind, whose history is not sordid, only because it is tragic ? 

The conception of Immanence, it may be urged, can be 
maintained only by one of two methods. We must either 
raise the finite to the level of the infinite, or reduce the infinite 
to the level of the finite. But the religious consciousness 
revolts against both of these courses. The former it has 
never adopted. Even Pantheism is not a simple identification 
of God with nature and man. On the contrary, the Pantheist, 
in the process of gaining his conception of God, so far from 
worshipping Nature as it stands, has to negate it. In itself 
finite being is to him appearance and illusion. 

And when Pantheism, having gone its full round, rein- 
states the finite which it has negated, it is only as a mani- 
festation, and a shadowy one at that, of the veiled mystery 
of the substance that is eternal. And, even so, the excessive 
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emphasis which Pantheism has placed on the identity of God 
and Nature has proved dangerous to religion. Has it not 
depressed the vital ardour of whole races of men, obscured 
the distinction between right and wrong, and taken the 
enterprise out of morality? And what is religion at its best 
except morality—the morality which welcomes art, and in 
comprising every form of secular good contributes to it new 
beauty and strength—perfectly certain that the Good eternally 
is, and is being realised anew in finite spirits ? 

The second method, namely, that of reducing God to the level 
of finite souls, is still more incompatible with the religious con- 
sciousness. It even sacrifices Immanence in securing similarity. 
This method has been followed by certain recent writers on 
philosophy. In their ardour for separate personalities and for 
‘real evil,” they have denied the omnipotence and perfection 
of God. God, according to Dr M‘Taggart, is to be con- 
ceived, “ not as omnipotent, but, at the least, as much more 
powerful than any other being,” . . . . “not perfect, but, at 
the least, of such a nature that he would be rightly judged 
to be more good than evil.”’ Dr Rashdall distinguishes 
between God and the Absolute, and makes the absolute 
consist of a society of God and other souls. Professor William 
James would have a multiplicity of Gods. We are told also 
that “reality consists of eternal souls without gods ”—at which 
one may rejoice, if the best we can say of the gods is that they 
would be rightly judged to be more good than evil.* 

The religious consciousness of mankind has, during the 
course of its long history, uttered itself in strange forms. 
But when a temple is built to one or more of such gods as 
these, the nations of the earth will surely flock together, if 
not to share in the worship, at least to hear the service, to 
observe the rites, and to marvel at the chief-priests. 


1 Some Dogmas of Religion, p. 186. 

2 This is a most restrained testimonial to the Divine Being. Would it, 
one wonders, secure him a College Fellowship or an American degree in 
divinity ? 
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Meantime, I am tempted to believe that the responsible 
and earnest religious thought of this age will seek some other 
way of admitting the reality of evil and genuine freedom of 
choice—a way that is compatible with the Divine Immanence 
and the Divine Perfection. Such a way it is indeed seeking 
already, by the aid of the conception of Transcendence. Not 
in mere transcendence, it is true; for mere transcendence is 
the mere difference of the infinite from the finite, as mere 
immanence is their simple identity. Mere transcendence 
removes God beyond the ken of man, and makes Him the 
negation of all we know. It pronounces the finite world un- 
divine, shuts it down under a hard, limited horizon, robs it of 
all its suggestiveness, and lightens it of its freight of meaning ; 
and it leaves man’s spirit secular, uninspired, alien to its God, 
and bereft of the splendour of its spiritual possibilities. 

Unless my analysis of the religious consciousness is 
altogether false, it must endeavour somehow to maintain both 
the Immanence and the Transcendence of God. It can yield 
up neither of the two conceptions, except with its own life. 
Actual living religion, the religion which is both trust and 
devotion, requires a God who is very near to man, the life 
within his life, the truth, the inner essence, the very substance 
of his being; and yet it demands a God who transcends finite 
reality, and from the very fulness of His perfection is known 
by us only as in a glass, darkly. 

The purpose of the serious and responsible religious 
reflection of our day, it seems to me, is simply to justify 
these demands of the religious consciousness, if that be 
possible. The present problem of religious philosophy—of 
the metaphysics which Aristotle called Theology—is that of 
showing the relation of these conceptions to each other. It 
is not that of proving that God is immanent as merely the 
same as finite reality, nor that He is transcendent as merely 
different. Both of these conceptions it finds borne in upon it 
by habits of thought which at present seem, as we have seen. 
to be universal in their sway. For Evolution implies them 
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both ; it implies a Universal End that is present in the finite, 
and yet only in process, and, therefore, not fully expressed in 
the finite. The problem of religious philosophy is to reconcile 
these conceptions, and, believing that, to show how they inhere 
in the same subject. Philosophy may indeed seek to deny the 
validity of the religious consciousness, and endeavour to ex- 
plain religion away as one of the errors of the infancy of the 
human spirit. But if it accepts religion as an intrinsic and 
constituent fact of the rational life of man, so that for man 
to be is to seek to know and serve the Best he knows, then 
it must accept these apparently opposite conceptions that God 
somehow dwells in all things, and yet somehow transcends 
them. 

Now, the ordinary religious consciousness, like the ordinary 
consciousness in all its activities and forms, is abstract and 
incoherent. It does not bring together the conceptions which 
it employs, nor, as such, does it feel the need of doing so. 
It entertains its vital truths one at a time, according to the 
pressing want of the moment. At one time it is filled with 
the sense of the nearness and omnipresence of God. “The 
eternal God is thy refuge, and underneath are the everlasting 
arms.” “If I ascend up into heaven, Thou art there ; if I make 
my bed in hell, behold, Thou art there. If I take the wings 
of the morning, and dwell in the uttermost parts of the sea, 
even there shall Thy hand lead me, and Thy right hand shall 
hold me.” 

At another time it is God’s transcendence and His exceeding 
glory that overflows and well-nigh overwhelms the spirit. His 
loving-kindness and most intimate nearness is forgotten in the 
presence of His majesty. “As the heavens are higher than 
the earth, so are My ways higher than your ways, and My 
thoughts than your thoughts.” “Behold, God is great, and 
we know Him not, neither can the number of His years be 
searched out.” ‘To whom then will ye liken God, or what 
likeness will ye compare unto Him?.... Have ye not 
known? have ye not heard? hath it not been told you from 
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the beginning? have ye not understood from the foundations 
of the earth? It is He that sitteth upon the circle of the 
earth, and the inhabitants thereof are as grasshoppers; that 
stretcheth out the heavens as a curtain, and spreadeth them as 
a tent to dwell in.” In the presence of such thoughts of God 
all continuity with the finite seems to be dissolved: there 
appears to be no way from the transient to the eternal, from 
the relative to the absolute, from that which seems at times 
to be emptier than vanity to His infinite substance. Such are 
the successive attitudes of the ordinary religious mind. 

But, when reflection enters, with its broader survey of 
experience —or when the ordinary consciousness becomes 
reflective—one idea is held up in the light of another. 
Experience, striving to become systematic, becomes aware 
of contradictions. The antagonism of conceptions is felt, 
and felt as grievous, too grievous to be borne; for rational 
spirit cannot rest divided against itself. ‘This is the attitude 
of the religious consciousness in our day. It has become 
reflective, and it is not at rest. It is striving to hold the 
conceptions of Immanence and Transcendence together, 
and in confronting this difficulty philosophical reflection is 
endeavouring to meet a legitimate and even the imperative 
demand of the sound and sane religious spirit. 

Many are the methods of solving the difficulty which 
philosophy employs to-day ; and there is much confusion and 
contradiction, bringing with them to many good men uncer- 
tainty of mind, a sense of insecurity in matters of faith, a spirit 
of fear and distrust, perhaps even at times a conviction of 
inexpugnable ignorance, with the indifference or despair which 
follow. Multitudes of devout men know not where to find the 
pure springs of spiritual truth at which they may quench their 
thirst. Still, it is not a time for despair. Rarely has the 
search been more earnest or more general. And beneath all 
the confusion and controversy, there is surprising unity of 
purpose and of ultimate conviction. To read the more 


speculative — literature of these days is to be impressed 
Vou. V.—No. 4 48 
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profoundly with the fact that, although their methods of 
demonstration and immediate results differ irreconcilably, the 
philosophers and theologians are endeavouring to establish the 
same final truths. They are all trying to maintain the idea of 
God as both immanent and transcendent. Compared with 
this identity of final purpose, the difference of method is of 
little consequence, and the controversies should bring no deep 
anxiety. There is only one way of building the temple of 
truth, as there is only one way of erecting the edifice of social 
life. It is not built in silence, of stones ready-made, like the 
temple of Solomon, but “hammer and axe and tools of iron 
must be heard in the house while it is in building.” I think 
the times are hopeful. The thirst of good men will be 
quenched. A modern prophet, with the spirit of Elijah in 
him, would bid us be of good cheer: “ Get thee up, eat and 
drink ; for there is a sound of abundance of rain.” 

First of the methods employed to maintain the immanence 
and transcendence of God are, as usual, the methods of 
compromise, those most akin to the ways of the irreflective 
consciousness. The ideas are. held intermittently, and 
applied partially :— 

1. God is regarded as immanent in man but not in nature. 
Nature is the sphere of Mechanism and of blind Necessity. It 
is indifferent to the ends of spirit, as Arnold believed, or even, 
as Huxley thought, directly antagonistic to them. Nature is 
not only the arena of a ruthless struggle, but the immoral 
abettor of greed and aggressive strength. Man the micro- 
cosm must challenge the macrocosm, and run directly counter 
to the scheme of things, if he is to learn and practise goodness. 
Spirit can reveal itself and repeat itself only in spirit: nature 
can stand no such strain. Religion, thinks Lotze, implies that 
the spirit of man is impressed from another source, and that 
within it are awakened sensations of another kind than those 
which come from nature. 


2. We have precisely the opposite theory. God is held to 
be immanent in nature but notin man “The whole external 
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universe (external, I mean, to self-conscious beings) we 
unreservedly surrender to the Indwelling Will, of which it is 
the organised expression.” But, “ At the boundary of the 
proper Ego, the absorbing claim of the supreme will arrests 
itself, and recognises a ground on which it does not mean to 
step.” ‘The voluntary nature of moral beings must be saved 
from Pantheistic absorption, and be left standing as, within its 
sphere, a free cause other than the divine, yet homogeneous 
with it.”* “God,” says Dr Rashdall, with a redundancy of 
judicious caution, “is certainly limited by all other beings in 
the universe, that is to say, by other selves, in so far as He is 
not these selves.”* And if we speak at all of the absolute, we 
must speak of it as “ consisting of God and the souls,” as “a 
society in which each must be taken with all its relations to 


the rest.” 


“God whose pleasure brought 
Man into being, stands away 
As it were a handbreadth off, to give 
Room for the newly-made to live, 
And look at him from a place apart, | 
And use his gifts of brain and heart.” § 


The second class of theories maintain the Immanence of 
God both in man and in nature, but they maintain it in 
different ways. 

1. By the first, God is represented as somehow one with 
man and nature, but as transcendirig them by occupying also 
some wider region beyond. He is their veritable source and 
substance, and also something more, for He “ overpasses them 
in his being, action, and perfection.” Neither immanence nor 
transcendence is explained, but He is called “substance” and 
“cause”; and therefore His immanence does not arise out 
of His transcendence, nor His transcendence out of His 
immanence. 

2. Finally, God is immanent in man and nature as the 

1 Martineau, A Study of Religion, vol. ii, p. 176. 


2 Personal Idealism, p. 390. 
8 Browning, Christmas Eve and Easter Day. 
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unity beneath their difference, the reality which is manifested 
in the dual aspect of subject and object. In Him, man and 
nature, all finite things, come together, not as merely aggre- 
gated in an external synthesis, but as transmuted. All things 
exist in Him, but nothing exists in Him as it is apprehended 
by our discursive and abstract thinking. All we know, all 
we strive to be by means of knowledge, morality, and the love 
of beauty, are but appearances of a reality beneath, and, in 
these appearances, that reality does not appear as itis. In their 
relation to God, our knowledge and morality, in all their con- 
tent, are translated into a language which we cannot under- 
stand. “All things come together in the absolute,” but not 
without suffering change, into something new and strange. 

Now each of these views has its own peculiar defects. 
For instance, the first two set up a dualism between man 
and nature, and render the possibility of any experience, 
religious or other, quite unintelligible; the third constructs 
the conception of God from two incompatible elements, the 
one finite and known, the other indefinite and unknowable ; 
and all three leave the natural or human merely natural or 
human, and make the indwelling of God of no real account. 
The fourth, on the other hand, so transmutes finite things in 
bringing them together in the Absolute, as to make them mere 
appearances as we know them, and real only as we cannot 
know them. ‘True or real immanence, the immanence which 
gives significance and reality to finite being, and does not 
again withdraw them, is secured by none of these theories. 
But, either the idea of immanence is a sentimental con- 
cession to religious thought and quite otiose, or it wrecks the 
finite. And because the immanence is thus either unreal or 
destructive of the finite, the transcendence of the finite is also 
an empty notion. 

Nothing whatsoever except confusion is gained, for 
instance, by the direct identification of “natural law” with 
“divine casuality,” as is done in the theory of Dr Martineau. 
God immanent in nature is only nature over again—Deus 
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sive Natura. The conclusion is reached by the dogmatic 
suppression of difference, and the theory is on the level of 
that of the Stoics, who represented the universe as a mani- 
festation of Divine reason, and of a “fiery breath” which 
is the quintessence of all matter. On the other hand, if we 
make the indwelling of God significant, after the manner of 
the last of these theories, the sphere of the finite sinks into a 
realm of illusions, where “appearance” seems to have set up for 
itself and to exist 2m virtue of the contradictions through which 
it is finally to delete itself. And transcendence on such a 
view becomes the meaningless transcendence of the unknow- 
able over the merely apparent. 

The fact is, that there lurks in all these theories a fatal 
inconsequence. ‘They would reach the conception of Divine 
Immanence from premisses which imply mere opposition 
between the finite and the infinite. From such premisses 
nothing can follow except either the suppression of difference 
or external synthesis. Were the theories strictly consistent, 
their logic, which is the logic of mere difference or of mere 
unity, and cannot accept unity im difference, would compel 
them either to make the infinite invade and supplant the finite, 
or to retain the finite by limiting the infinite and making it 
finite too. These categories are categories of exclusion. A 
little reflection shows that by them God is really confined in 
man, or in nature, or in an empty ‘region beyond, which is to 
make Him finite; or that natural reality becomes an unsub- 
stantial appearance of an absolute which does not appear. 

So far as the relation of God to man is concerned, this, 
the inevitable issue of such a logic, has already become toler- 
ably plain. The accent of one theory, namely, that of Mr 
Bradley, as generally understood, falls so heavily upon the 
phenomenal aspect of finite spirit that its characteristic and 
essential activities, those by which it strives to attain knowledge, 
goodness, and beauty, are processes necessitated by a division 
between the real and ideal. These processes continue only in 
virtue of a contradiction, and must come to an end in achieving 
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their aim. The aim does not seem to be present in the process, 
and the process is both impossible and perishes in its own 
‘completion. This is to stultify the finite. On the other hand, 
so sharp is the accent of Dr Martineau, Dr Ward, Professor 
Wm. James and others, on the notion that the moral nature of 
man can retain the integrity of its freedom and responsibility 
only if there is attributed to it a volitional activity which is 
wholly private, that God is ousted from the moral world. 

Herein lies the main value of the recent movement in 
philosophy, which takes the forms, or the names, of Pluralism or 
Pragmatism, or Personal Idealism or Humanism. _ In it, with 
more or less completeness, the results of the categories of separa- 
tion and exclusion are being made plain. Starting from the 
pre-conception that spirits, or persons, or wills, or subjects must 
be ontologically separate, writers of this school have represented 
God “ as limited by all other beings in the universe ” ; they have 
denied His omnipotence and perfection ; they have distinguished 
between Him and the Absolute, and made the Absolute a 
society; and they are, somewhat timidly as yet, reviving 
Polytheism, and, I presume, on their way to instituting a 
Pantheon of Troglodyte deities, in which every god and goddess 
will have that moderate degree of virtue which will entitle 
us to say that “ fairly judged they are more good than evil.” 

But the religious consciousness has no use for such gods as 
these, however much they may be multiplied, and however 
harmoniously they may be associated together. God, as a rule, 
stands to man as a symbol of perfection ; and when man finds 
that his God is imperfect, he usually becomes an Atheist : 
Religion cannot compromise its God. 

There is the same impossibility of compromise in knowledge 
and morality as there is in religion. Knowledge seeks nothing 
less than the truth, and morality aims at realising the Good. 
Each act of knowing the truth and of doing the right is, in its 
particular context, an attempt to attain what is taken as Ab- 
solute. This is recognised, in a way, by those writers of this 
school who endeavour to find a way from individual to uni- 
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versal experience; and who, for that purpose, assume the 
possibility of interaction amongst wills originally atomic in 
their isolation, and would enable the intelligence to set up con- 
ceptual relations which, though they correspond to no exis- 
tential universals, still seem to be valid and useful. A more 
resolute adherence to the individualistic premisses leads to 
making each individual spirit the author of its own experi- 
ence, in the sense that it makes its world on the model of 
its own needs and purposes; so that there are as many worlds 
as there are “ purposes,” and as many gods as there are persons. 
And to these results Pragmatism points. 

Now when philosophical presuppositions, the more faith- 
fully they are followed, lead to such consequences as these, 
they invite re-examination. If it be true that the ontological 
seclusion of personalities makes it impossible to maintain 
amongst men that community of ends which knowledge and 
morality imply, and compels us either to deny the indwelling 
of God in man or human freedom, either His immanence in 
nature or the existence of evil, then we must revise the 
assumption of ontological seclusion. 

Religion, at any rate, rests upon a presupposition which, 
whether it be true or false, is at utter variance with this 
method and theory of exclusion. Under all its variety of 
forms, religion has always one characteristic which is obvious 
enough—it is always a life, and always a devout or devoted 
life. It is the life given away as particular and exclusive in 
its ends, and taken up again as universal and comprehensive. 
Self-will is dethroned, and the will of the Ideal—of the Best 
which man knows, and which he always calls his God—rules 
in its place. Personality survives the change, deep as it is. 
If it has died, it has risen again. “It is sown in corruption, 
raised in incorruption; sown in dishonour, raised in glory ; 
sown in weakness, raised in power; sown a natural body” 
hungering after natural satisfaction, “raised a spiritual body ” 
thirsting for righteousness, truth, love, and rejoicing in the 
service which is perfect freedom. 
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Religion demands difference, for it is spiritual communion, 
but it demands unity too. Communion is not possible if 
there is mere difference or mere unity, blank sameness or 
utter diversity. A man can commune with himself only 
because he can distinguish himself from himself and be the 
object of his own contemplation. He can commune with 
nature or with God only because there underlies his difference 
from them some form of ontological continuity. 

In religious communion the only division that disappears 
is the division between what is secular and what is sacred. 
There is merging of ends but not of persons. The religious 
spirit does not live to itself at one time and to God at another. 
The man of God fulfils the duties of his station, pursues the 
arts of life, secures his own ends, and fulfils the will of God in 
one and the same process. The purposes remain his own, 
although they are transfigured by their relation to the Absolute 
Will, obedience to which is his “ meat and drink,” and the very 
substance of his spiritual personality. Of his very will, the 
essence of his active being, he does not say “It is my will and 
not God’s,” or “It is God’s will and not mine.” Somehow 
or other the integrity of his personality and the freedom of his 
will remain intact, and yet he can say “it is Ged which 
worketh in me, both to will and to do of His good pleasure.” 

It may be difficult to see how this is possible; but that the 
religious consciousness demands this deep identification of wills 
and still retains their independence is undeniable. Not less 
undeniable is it that, on the theory of “ atomic” personalities, 
such identification is impossible : that God cannot be immanent 
in man, nor, indeed, exist for man, and leave him man. The 
independence which rests on exclusion forbids all communion 
between man and the world, between man and man, and be- 
tween man and God. The whole fabric of our spiritual life 
crumbles into fragments at the touch of this personal atomism. 

May it not be worth our while, then, to look at the 
problems of our spiritual life in another way? The path of 
ontological severance being blocked, may it not be asked 
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whether, after all, there may not be a truth which we can ill 
do without in the Idealism which maintains that neither know- 
ledge, nor morality, nor religion can come either from mere unity 
or from mere difference ; but that unity exists only in difference, 
and difference in unity; that the Universal reveals itself in the 
particular; that God is immanent in every element of finite 
being, and makes it all the more real on that account ? 

Supposing, for a moment, we look as frankly as we may 
on facts which are relatively simple and near. The mechanical 
categories of exclusion seem to me to be very inadequate if I 
apply them even to natural life; I can make no progress if 
I am asked to reply to questions couched in terms of 
‘Either, ‘Or.’ If I am asked whether it be the tree or its 
environment of sunshine and rain and soil which grows the 
fruit, I cannot truthfully answer that it is the one and not the 
other. If I am asked whether it is the body or the particular 
organ that breathes, or propels the circulating blood, or 
assimilates the food, I cannot say that it is the one and not 
the other. If I ascend to the products of self-consciousness 
and ask who has made my experience, enabled me to know 
some true things and to do some right things, I cannot say 
that it is I and not my society, nor that it is my society and 
not my self. All the negatives are false. 

On the other hand, it appears to me that if we observe the 
manifestations of the spirit of man, his knowledge, or his art, 
or his character or his social world, we shall find what look 
like universals immanent in the particulars, unities existing in 
and by virtue of differences, and differences deriving their very 
nature through the unities. A piece of music is not an 
aggregate of sounds; nor is a picture a collection of colours ; 
nor is a geometrical demonstration a succession of statements 
and nothing more. The demonstration is the exhibition of 
the truth of one hypothesis and of only one; the work of art 
is the embodiment of one conception, and the expression of 
one mood. Here lies, in all probability, the reason why one 
artist cannot continue another’s work; why there are poems, 
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like some of those of Coleridge, which will remain fragments 
till the end of time, and 
“Thy Campanile is still to finish.” 

The artist’s spirit and his sublime mood having passed 
away, nothing new can be added. ‘The added elements cannot 
become parts of the work of art. They stand outside of it. 
They are incongruous, harsh and repellent excrescences. 
The elements or parts derive all their value and their meaning 
from that which dwells in them. The particular note makes 
its joyous or pathetic appeal because it is part of a great 
musical movement. ‘Take it out of the movement and you 
deprive it of its beauty ; put a different note in its place and 
you may ruin the movement. The particular curve, or arch, 
or turret lends its beauty to, and it also borrows it from, the 
edifice as a whole. ‘Tear the porter-scene in Macbeth out of 
its context and it becomes poor comedy ; leave it in its con- 
text, where it represents the idle common world in contact 
with the terror and the tension of the scene of murder, and 
it both gains and gives tragic value. 

I do not see how it can be denied that in all these instances 
the unity of the whole is immanent in all the parts ; or that the 
unity is as real as the particulars in which it is expressed ; or 
that the universal or unity and the particulars derive their 
being from one another; or that, when sundered from one 
another, they are aught but unreal abstractions. Nor do I see 
how the logic of exclusion, or of merely external synthesis, can 
do justice to such facts. 

It does not follow, of course, that any such universals or 
unities express themselves in rational subjects. The products 
of spirit may be in this respect different from the producers. 
Indeed, it is urged that selves or persons must be impervious. 
Knowledge, art, morality, religion may have an objective and 
therefore a universal character, nevertheless they must be 
acquired or possessed by individuals in their singleness and 
separateness. All the possibilities and responsibilities of spirit 
imply that it is solitary. It may be set like an island 
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amongst the encircling seas of circumstance; but however 
the waves wash around it, they cannot break over it and over- 
whelm it. Its knowledge is all its own. No other spirit can 
do its duties, or perform its acts of devotion to its God. 
Righteousness is like the everlasting mountains, securely and 
restfully real amidst all changes, but it is real only because 
realised, and permanent only through being re-perpetuated in 
the righteous deeds of independent wills. 

Now, such arguments as these are unanswerable if the 
assertion of unity or immanence carries with it the denial of 
difference. For the differences ave real, the activities of each 
subject ave its own, and no one thing is another thing, or 
fulfils its function. But I am not concerned to deny difference ; 
nay, I go all the way with the critics in asserting it. What 
I am concerned with is the assumption implied, that the mere 
assertion of difference and distinctions is tantamount to the 
denial of unity, and that we are shut up to the choice between 
the exclusive alternatives of abstract unity and abstract 
difference. 

But I find my “self,” when I observe it, more than a mere 
“thing” shut up within itself. My “self” seems to know, 
which implies a relation to objects; it seems to will, which is 
again a relation to objects—for volition both formulates its 
ends and carries them out by the help of the circumstances in 
which it is placed. Indeed, the unique feature of the rational 
self or subject is that it cannot be particular. It is not at 
all except as it experiences, and experience is never without 
content. Spirit is spirit only in so far as it individualises the 
world of objects within itself, making their meaning the con- 
tent of its knowing and willing. ‘“ What is that which retains 
a plurality in its plurality, and yet unifies it through relation, 
but consciousness? We know consciousness as that... . 
in which a manifold is united in the experience without ceas- 
ing to be manifold.”* The self-conscious subject is the one 
reality which in possessing its world of objects holds itself 
1 Green’s Works, vol. ii. p. 16. 
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apart from it. It is the supreme instance of a universal 
which is immanent throughout its content, and still leaves its 
content with all its differences real. 

Is it only other persons, then, whose independence we 
destroy when we know them, or act by reference to them? 
The communion between selves is more intimate than their 
communion with nature. Whichever of the activities of 
spirit we consider, whether it be cognition, feeling, or volition, 
and whichever of the expressions of spirit we contemplate, 
whether it be art, or religion, or morality, or knowledge, the 
interaction of persons with persons is more significant, and 
their interpenetration more full and deep, than any other. But 
if between man and nature there is no absorption of the one 
in the other when we know or will, why should it be assumed 
that there must be absorption of spirit by spirit? The history 
of human society gives no support to such an assumption. 
On the contrary its progress is intelligible, as I have urged 
before in this JouRNAL, only as the parallel growth of universal 
order and individual liberty. The organisation of the social 
forces becomes more complete, and co-operation in the pursuits 
of ends which are common because they are individual too 
becomes fuller, part passu with the wider range of the 
individual wills. And the cause of this is evident. The 
individuals express themselves in these social forces; and the 
social forces are the content of the individual wills. 

In the light of these instances it seems to me that we can 
see in some dim and imperfect way how God may be immanent 
in man, and man be man all the more for His indwelling. 
The religious consciousness, which, as we have seen, ever 
appears to itself as “doing the will of God” and living the 
life of God, is no exception to the ordinary consciousness as it 
reveals itself in its secular activities. As the will of society 
lives again in the will of the good citizen, so does the Will of 
God realise itself anew in the will of His servants. Only, 
when we ascend from the idea of ordinary citizenship to 
the conception of membership in the Kingdom of God, 
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the range of our spiritual opportunities is inexpressibly 
extended ; for we become participators in a far vaster enter- 
prise, and organs of a greater cause. And our power is also 
greater. The citizen of an earthly State is as invincible as his 
State so long as he is within his duty ; for, ideally at any rate, 
his State is at his back. The devout man, doing his Divine 
Master’s will, is as invincible as his God. “If God be for us, 
who can be against us?” “ Nay, in all these things, we are 
more than conquerors through Him that loved us.” Power 
passes from will to will undiminished, and knowledge, goodness, 
and love from spirit to spirit. God is not less God because we 
kindle our flame at His sun, nor is our light the less our own 
because it is borrowed. For when spirit borrows it appropri- 
ates ; when it appropriates it assimilates ; and what it assimilates 
becomes itself without ceasing to be another’s. 


“ There’s a fancy some lean to and others hate 
That, when this life is ended, begins 
New work for the soul in another state, 
Where it strives and gets weary, loses and wins; 
Where the strong and the weak, this world’s congeries, 
Repeat in large what they practised in small, 
Through life after life in unlimited series ; 
Only the scale’s to be changed, that’s all. 


“ Yet I hardly know. When a soul has seen 

By the means of Evil that Good is best, 

And, through earth and its noise, what is heaven’s serene,— 
When our faith in the same has stood the test,— 

Why, the child grown man, you burn the rod, 
The uses of labour are surely done ; 

There remaineth a rest for the helper of God ; 
And I have had troubles enough for one.” } 


Tennyson, in like manner, seems to contemplate for the 
soul of man a series of ascending lives of struggle and attain- 
ment, ending finally in some far-off future with “ absorption in 
the Divine.” The conception of final absorption is a favourite 
conception of devout spirits. 

But I should like to cast doubt upon it. It seems to me 


1 Browning, Old Pictures in Florence. 
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to be the outcome of the old, persistent error that the Imman- 
ence of God and the independent personality of man are 
somehow at war. But it is not justified by any analogy that we 
can draw from our nearer experience. What our experience 
here seems to teach us is that, as different persons participate 
more deeply in the same truth, and learn more fully to know 
and to perform in their particular context and station the 
duties that the same universal good through city, or State, or 
mankind prescribes to them, their individuality deepens. They 
become more themselves in becoming liker God. In the 
harmony of the future each particular note will retain its own 
full value. There is no tension so strong as when great 
personalities contend for different ends; there is no harmony 
so deep as when they pursue the same purposes. It would 
seem to me that we must allow every good man to sing each 


note full-throated, to play his own part to the uttermost, if 


the harmony of the Divine service is to be perfect Praise. | 
am tempted to believe that there is a higher for man and a 
greater for God than absorption. Whether we should, or 
should not, consider that God Himself evolves through His 
participation in the life of His children and His indwelling, 
I do not ask. In either case His love is not less, nor His 
light nor His power, if they are reflected back upon Him from 
spirits that in devoting themselves, regain themselves, and in 
giving themselves to His service have, without end, ever 
greater selves to give. 

I have left myself no space to consider the relation of the 
Divine Immanence to the Divine ‘Transcendence; and can 
only indicate the conclusion which seems to me to follow. It 
is that the Immanence which I have been trying to consider 
itself implies Transcendence ; and that the two conceptions 
are but different phases of the same truth. 

If, once more, we take the products of our own spirits and 
the nature of our own self-consciousness as our clue, we shall find 
some hint of the way in which He who lives in all things may 
transcend all things. Self-consciousness is always its own con- 
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tent and more ; for it is the content gathered into a diaphanous 
unity. The very intimacy of its indwelling in every element 
of its experience makes it transcend that experience. It has 
invoked the order of its experience ; it has generated and it 
sustains its parts. 

“If it be asked,” says Aristotle, “in which of two possible 
ways the nature of the universe contains the good and the best, 
whether as something separate, existing independently in itself, 
or as the order of its parts, the answer is that, as in the case of an 
army, it must be in both ways at once. For the excellence of 
an army lies in its order, and it is separately embodied in the 
general. It lies, however, more in the latter than in the 
former ; for the general does not exist because of the order, 
but the order because of him.” ' 

‘* We may compare ourselves,” says Plotinus, ‘to a chorus 
which is placed round a Choragus, but which sings out of tune 
so long as it directs its attention away from him to external 
things ; but when it turns to him it sings in perfect harmony, 
deriving its inspiration from him.” ‘In the choral dance we 
behold the source of our life, the fountain of our intelligence, 
the primal good, the root of the soul.” * 

We can believe in a God who is transcendent because He 
is immanent; in a Choragus in whom dwells the whole 
harmony, and who bids each soul pour forth its unrestrained 
music. Nature to the devout soul is flooded with His presence, 
and its beauty is all a-blush with His love. The strange places 
of the human heart ; the intricacies of man’s joys and sorrows, 
of his pain and sin; the brittleness and brevity of his natural 
life; the glory of his moral nature, its promised sovereignty 
over itself and its world, and his spiritual splendour—God 
dwells therein ; and, dwelling therein, transcends it. 


HENRY JONES. 


Mancuester Cotitear, Oxrorp, 


1 Quoted in Caird’s Evolution of Theology in the Greek Philosophers, 
vol, ii, p. 18. 
2 [bid., p. 224. 
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DIVINE IMMANENCE AND THE 
CHRISTIAN PURPOSE. 


Proressor A. C. M‘GIFFERT, 
Union Theological Seminary, New York. 


Tue Christian purpose has been differently interpreted at 
different times. In the Eastern Church human nature was 
believed to be essentially corrupt and doomed to perish unless 
transformed and made immortal by its union with divinity. 
And so it was thought that the great purpose of Christianity 
was to unite God and man, and thus save men from eternal 
death. In the West the emphasis fell upon human depravity 
and the consequent need of atonement, that one might be freed 
from the punishment due for sin. So both in East and West 
Christ was looked upon as a Saviour, in the one case primarily 
from eternal death, in the other from eternal punishment. It 
is true that salvation was never thought of as exclusively 
physical or legal. An ethical element was always present. 
The transformation of human nature by the divine indwelling 
meant man’s change from a sinner to a saint; and if he were 
to enjoy the benefits of Christ’s atoning work, he must do 
penance by virtuous deeds. The life of heaven is a life of 
holiness, and in holiness is found its preparation and its pre- 
condition. But, even so, in traditional Greek and Roman 
Catholicism the supreme purpose of Christianity was eschato- 
logical—to rescue men from this perishing world, and give 
them eternal life in another and better sphere. In this matter, 


moreover, the Protestant Reformers followed their Catholic 
768 
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ancestors. With the same belief in the depravity and worth- 
lessness of the unredeemed man, they agreed in regarding him 
as an heir of death and damnation, and they saw in the 
removal of the divine wrath the great purpose of Christianity 
and the great mission of Christ. 

But with the spread of the modern spirit the emphasis 
changed. Our age is distinguished from the Middle Ages by a 
different estimate both of humanity and of the world. The 
old belief in the total depravity and utter worthlessness of the 
natural man has widely broken down, and with it the old spirit 
of other-worldliness, which viewed the present life as without 
value in itself, and significant only as a probation for the life to 
come. By the Socinians of the sixteenth century, and after 
them by the Rationalists of the seventeenth and eighteenth, the 
ideas of original sin and eternal punishment were repudiated, 
and religion was looked upon as a means of promoting human 
virtue. Man has the ability to live righteously, but he needs 
light as to his duty, and particularly the mass of men need 
stronger incentives to goodness. Like the rationalistic apolo- 
gists of the second century, Justin Martyr and the rest, the 
Rationalists of the modern age saw in religion, above all else, a 
bulwark of morality. By it are revealed divine sanctions 
attending virtue and vice, and by it, therefore, the world is 
in some measure restrained from sin. The contrast between 
this and traditional views, both Catholic and Protestant, is very 
great. But this was only a step in the process of change. The 
spread of the modern spirit meant also, as I have said, a grow- 
ing emphasis upon the worth of the present world, and a growing 
loss of interest in the future. The rise of the scientific temper 
and the decadence of belief in the supernatural are but another 
aspect of the same thing. This world, with all its varied 
phenomena, becomes supremely interesting, as it was not in the 
Middle Ages ; and to investigate the forces which are at work in 
it, and the laws under which they operate, becomes one of the 
most engrossing of occupations. And as this study is pursued 


with ever greater diligence, the old assumption of supernatural 
Vor. V.—No. 4. 49 
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interferences in the established order of events is found to be 
unnecessary. Eclipses, earthquakes, comets, and other like 
prodigies are brought within the sphere of natural law, and 
miracles are confined to a single age in the past, the age of 
Christianity’s birth, or are repudiated altogether. These are 
but phases of the one great movement, the movement out of 
which our modern world has come. If religion is to seem 
worth while in such a world, it must have meaning primarily 
for the present. Its claims must not be based upon the 
advantages it offers in another life. To test such claims is 
beyond our power, and only an age in which truth is accepted 
solely on external authority will recognise their validity. Is 
religion efficient for good, here and now? This is the only 
valid test, and alone suited to the days in which we live. Both 
ethical and of present worth religion then must be if it is to 
appeal to the modern world. 

But this is not all. One of the watchwords of the modern 
age is unity. Leibnitz, with his monads, was the typical 
philosopher of rationalistic individualism. With the revival 
of Spinozism toward the end of the eighteenth century began 
the sway of modern monism. ‘To the unity of substance for 
which he stood, Herder added the unity of force, Spinoza 
being read in the light of Leibnitz’s dynamic conception of 
the world. And with the unity of substance and of force was 
combined, under the influence of the growing theory of 
evolution, the idea of |a unity of process running through all 
nature and life. As in the philosophical sphere, so also in the 
scientific, unity of substance, unity of force, and unity of 
process became the established creed, science following the 
lead of philosophy in this case as in so many others. Carried 
over into the realm of human life by Herder and many others, 
this principle of unity meant the oneness of the entire race. 
From the most ancient times to our own, from the most 
barbarous to the most highly civilised, from one end of the 
world to the other, the race is bound together by invisible 
ties, and no people and no individual can live of himself or 
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unto himself alone. And when with this is joined the 
humanitarianism of the eighteenth century, which voiced itself 
most passionately and effectively in the writings of Rousseau, 
we have the materials of the modern social ideal, which has 
been growing clearer and more definite, and finding ever 
wider acceptance, until now it dominates the world of moral 
aspiration and effort. ‘To be ethical to-day means not merely 
to be upright, pure, and faithful in one’s individual life, but to 
promote, so far as in one lies, the well-being of the world. We 
are judged not by our quality as isolated moral units, but by 
our contribution to the common life of man. And so religion, 
if it is to appeal to this age and stand the modern test, must 
make for social, not merely individual, regeneration; must 
promote public, not merely private, virtue. 

And now, what of the Christian purpose? What it meant 
in other days we have already seen; and to multitudes, both 
Catholics and Protestants, particularly to those of the latter 
who are under the control of the evangelicism of an earlier 
generation, it still has the same meaning. It is above all 
else to save men’s souls for a blessed immortality in another 
world. But Christianity has felt the influence of the modern 
age, and, in spite of the large amount of medizvalism which 
still clings to it, many of its leaders, and probably still more 
of the rank and file, are interpreting the Christian purpose in 
accordance with the modern spirit, and are recognising it 
as, first and foremost, the establishment of the Kingdom of 
God on this our earth. And this does not mean that 
Christianity has capitulated to the modern world, and has 
given up its own platform in order to adopt alien principles. 
On the contrary, the recognition of this purpose as Christian 
means the re-discovery of the real Gospel of Jesus, for this 
was His purpose too, as we are now beginning clearly to 
understand. Going with the modern age, we are going back 
to Christ Himself. This is one of the most striking facts in 
history. That our age, so widely out of sympathy with the 
traditional Christianity of more than sixteen centuries, should 
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find itself increasingly in sympathy with Jesus, whom tradi- 
tional Christianity was supposed to represent and reproduce, 
seems strange enough, but is not difficult to explain. It is 
often said nowadays that only an Oriental can truly understand 
Jesus, who was Himself of the East. But this is entirely to 
misinterpret Him. 

He did not start with the pessimistic view of man and 
with the despairing view of the world which were so common 
in the orientalised paganism of His day, and which perpetuated 
themselves in the Christian Church. To Him man was by 
nature a child of God, and the earth was the scene of God's 
kingdom. He saw good in the weakest and the vilest. He 
saw worth in birds and flowers, and beauty in all things. The 
pall of the decadent civilisation of the antique world had not 
enveloped Him, and He knew nothing of the awful drama of 
redemption, with Himself as central figure, conceived by 
Eastern and Western fathers, who were oppressed by the 
depravity of man and the corruption of the world. Given 
such a world, the only thing to be desired is escape from it. 
Given such a humanity, its only hope is in supernatural inter- 
ferences and cataclysms. But not thus did Jesus picture the 
world, and not thus did He judge humanity. Pessimism, 
hopelessness, despair, whether it afflicts the individual or 
society, is a disease; and Jesus, the ideal man, was a sound 
man, endowed with the enthusiasms, the hopes, the faiths of 
youth and health. With the modern age the Western world 
entered again upon a period of youth, marked by optimism, 
confidence in man, joy in the present, love of nature, quick 
human sympathy and devotion to the rights of man, en- 
thusiasm for ideals, and faith in the possibility of their 
realisation. With all its disillusions and seasons of pessimism, 
sometimes real, oftener affected, the Western world has still 
the spirit of youth; and it is only such a world that can fully 
understand the buoyancy, the hopefulness, and the joyful trust 
of Jesus; that can appreciate His faith in the godlikeness of 
man and in the manlikeness of God, and His confidence in the 
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possibility of making this earth itself the Kingdom of Heaven. 
“Be ye therefore perfect, even as your Father which is in 
heaven is perfect ’—was ever braver word spoken to man ? 
And then, to the great good fortune of the days in which 
we live, at the time of the new outburst of idealism and 
youthful vigour marking the romantic period of European 
history, at a time when the world was peculiarly fitted to 
understand, the enthusiasm of Jesus came, through the birth 
of the modern historic spirit, a new interest in Christian origins, 
and so in Jesus Himself. ‘The modern study of the life of 
Christ, carried on in a period thus in sympathy with Him, has 
resulted in a fuller knowledge of His ideals and purposes than 
the world has hitherto had, and has given Him an influence 
never before approached. We know to-day that the great 
effort of Jesus was not no save men out of the perishing world, 
but to save the world itself, to establish the Kingdom of God 
here and now by promoting the spirit of love between man 
and man, that they should live with each other as brothers, 
sons of a common Heavenly Father; that sympathy and 
service should everywhere take the place of indifference and 
selfishness ; that rivalry should give way to helpfulness, and 
competition to co-operation. It was to build this kingdom 
that Jesus laboured, and to the same service He summoned 
His disciples. And so the modern ideal of service is the 
Christian ideal. Its existence in our day has made it possible 
for us the better to understand Jesus, and the ringing of His 
message in ears thus fitted to hear it has quickened the 
conscience of the age, and inspired not Christians only but 
multitudes of others to give themselves to it with a new 
devotion. ‘The future is in God’s hands, and may well be left 
with Him. Our business is with the present. Social salvation is 
the watchword of Christianity,—a salvation which is impossible 
for an individual alone, because it realises itself only in a life 
with and for others. ‘To be in relations not with God alone 
but with one’s fellows, and to serve God in serving them, that 
is to be a Christian. The service, to be sure, may be of 
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various kinds—the solitary labour of the scientist or scholar as 
well as the public labour of the preacher and social reformer ; 
but service there must be, on a large scale or on a small, if 
there is to be Christian living. 

And now, if I have rightly described the Christian purpose, 
what of Christian theology? The traditional theologies, both 
Catholic and Protestant, are of a piece with the traditional 
Christian purpose. At bottom they are true to it, and express 
it with sufficient accuracy. For that purpose, in spite of 
divergencies in detail, was after all in essence one, and it was 
no mere accident and no mere spirit of conservatism that led 
the Reformers to retain so much of the old system. The 
underlying interest was identical, and the theologies that gave 
expression to it were not fundamentally different. But what 
of that theology to-day? It is rightly felt by many that it is 
radically out of line with the modern interpretation of the 
Christian purpose, and that, instead of supporting what we have 
most at heart, it serves only to obscure and hinder it. If we 
retain the old purpose, by all means let us retain the old 
theology, modified here and there perhaps— for there are alien 
elements in it, representing diverse interests — but in its 
principal features unchanged. 

But how about the purpose which the modern age 
recognises as alone truly Christian? It is well to make 
thoroughgoing work of the matter; to see to it that our 
theology actually expresses our purpose, and is not made up 
of tenets entirely unrelated thereto, or even inconsistent 
therewith. We have no business with a theology out of 
relation to the controlling interest of our lives. It is the 
existence of such theologies that makes Christianity seem 
unreal to many persons. Our creeds say so many things 
and Christians believe so many things quite apart from 
practical life that the world regards the Church with in- 
difference or suspicion, or, still worse, supposes that these things 
are in some way bound up with the Christian purpose, and 
that it cannot be embraced without them,—an idea which is 
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largely responsible for the number of intelligent and earnest 
people outside of the Church and out of sympathy with 
Christianity. Compared with the purpose that controls his 
life, a man’s theology may be of relatively small importance. 
Provided he gives himself with all his might to a high and 
noble end, it makes perhaps little difference what he believes. 
Nevertheless a theology out of relation to or inconsistent with 
the controlling Christian purpose is fraught with danger, for 
that purpose demands self-surrender and devotion of a high 
and strenuous kind, and men will not long give themselves to 
it if their allegiance be divided. 

Feeling the inconsistency between the theology of other 
days and the Christian purpose of to-day, many theologians 
have tried in one way and another to revise the old or to frame 
a new theology of a type fitted to express the modern interest. 
An attempt of this kind by the Rev. R. J. Campbell, minister 
of the City Temple, London, has recently come to public 
notice and excited widespread attention. Mr Campbell’s 
theology is set forth at length in the volume entitled The New 
Theology, and the interest which dominates him appears still 
more clearly in a brief article in the last Hissert JouRNAL on 
“The Aim of the New Theology Movement.” He sees the 
issue very clearly. The article referred to contains one of the 
best statements of the true Christian purpose with which I am 
acquainted. Moreover, he is thorqughly aware of the chasm 
between the traditional theology and the Christian message. 
The criticisms in his book upon one and another of the doctrines 
of the past are for the most part well taken, and go directly to 
the heart of the difficulty. But when he attempts to formulate 
a theology which shall be true to the Christian purpose, and 
shall serve to elucidate and support it, he seems to me far astray. 
The fundamental truth of his theology is the immanence of 
God. This gives us, he thinks, a genuinely Christian theology, 
fitted truly to express the Christian purpose. Of it he says: 
“Where or when the name New Theology arose I do not 
know, but it has been in existence for at least one generation. 
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It is neither of my invention nor of my choice. It has long 
been in use both in this country and in America to indicate 
the attitude of those who believe that the fundamentals of the 
Christian faith need to be re-articulated in terms of the imman- 
ence of God.” “Its starting-point is a re-emphasis of the 
Christian belief in the divine immanence in the universe and 
in mankind” (New Theology, pp. 3, 4). ‘The new theology, 
like the humanism of Dr F. C. S. Schiller, represents a method 
rather than a system to which all its adherents must subscribe. 
Those who maintain that the Christian religion and even the 
venerable creeds ought to be interpreted in terms of the 
divine immanence in the universe and in mankind are users of 
this method, whether they employ the term New Theology to 
describe it or not” (H1BBERT JOURNAL, p. 482). 

There is no doubt that in some respects this kind of 
a theology is adapted to the supreme Christian purpose 
which I have already stated, and in which Mr Campbell 
believes with all his heart. Thus, e.g., that purpose involves 
social unity, and the conception of divine immanence em- 
phasises unity above all else. As Mr Campbell says, “The 
one great word of the New Theology is unity—the unity of 
the individual with the race, and of the race with God” 
(2b., p. 486). Moreover, the conception of immanence gives 
a value and sacredness to the present world which the modern 
Christian purpose demands if it is to be recognised as 
legitimate. Thus it is a decided improvement at more than 
one point upon the old theology, but at the same time it 
fails altogether to express the really fundamental interest. 
That God is immanent rather than transcendent does not of 
itself justify or support the Christian purpose. A man may 
be a monist, or a dualist, or a pluralist, and still be controlled 
by it. I cannot myself see that a monist is really any likelier 
to give himself to its accomplishment than a dualist or a 
pluralist. As a matter of fact, the doctrine of divine imman- 
ence grew up independently of any such purpose, and is in 
general quite indifferent to it. Among its greatest exponents 
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when it began to replace the old belief in divine transcendence, 
in the late eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries, were 
Herder, Schleiermacher, and Hegel. The characteristic thing 
about them all was the notion of God as the absolute, of 
which we are only differentiations. God so considered may 
be given a moral character of one kind or another—as, e.g., 
both Schleiermacher and Hegel represent Him as supremely 
love—but the character is not the cardinal thing, and is not 
really the essence of the matter. That God is the all- 
embracing whole, of which men are but a part, and in con- 
scious oneness with which they find their highest life—this is 
the great truth for which they all stand. 

It is frequently claimed that the divine immanence is a 
fundamental Christian doctrine, but as a matter of fact it is 
not found in the teaching of the Christ of the synoptic gospels, 
and upon them alone can we safely build. Much that the 
conception of divine immanence conserves is taught by the 
Christ of the synoptists—the nearness of God, the kinship of 
man and God, the value of the present life—but all this might 
be taught also by one whose philosophy was of another sort. 
The modern interpretation of the Christian purpose has come 
directly from Christ, but not the doctrine of divine immanence, 
and the former does not need the latter to embody it. The 
ideal of Christ was not spiritual exaltation, the wrapt con- 
templation of divine things, and conscious oneness with the 
absolute, all of which have found emphasis where even a 
thoroughgoing immanence doctrine has been in control. His 
great aim, on the contrary, was to promote the Kingdom of 
God upon this earth, and religious devotion had value to Him 
only as it forwarded the one great purpose. Wherever and 
whenever it overshadows that purpose, and seems more precious 
and more divine than it; wherever and whenever it entices 
men away from the simple self-forgetful service of the world, 
it is, from a Christian point of view, a curse, and not a 
blessing. History has shown that where the immanence of 
God is emphasised, the tendency is almost inevitably to find 
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in the consciousness of His presence and in the contemplation 
of His perfections the noblest of human employments. If the 
fact that He is within us and that we are but a part of Him is 
the supreme truth, then the experience of oneness with Him 
can hardly fail to be to every spiritually-minded man the highest 
thing in life. And history has shown, too, that absorption in 
the contemplation of God may distract a man as completely 
from the Christ-like service of his brethren as absorption in 
the pursuit of one’s own pleasures. There is a religious 
selfishness no less fatal to the true Christian calling than the 
vulgar selfishness of the rabble. It is often said that Jesus 
came to make men more religious. In one sense one might 
almost say that He came to make them less religious, for He 
laboured to free them from what was ordinarily called religion 
in His own day—a fear of God which made necessary religious 
exercises of one kind or another in order to appease His wrath, 
and so distracted men from the real duties of life; or a 
delight in God which took the form of spiritual worship and 
contemplation, and made all else seem barren and empty. 
Jesus was a foe of religion in so far as it interfered with active 
service, just as much as He was a foe of selfishness and greed. 
If it be necessary to forget God in order to be single-minded 
in our devotion to our fellows, then let us forget God,—God- 
forgetfulness in that event is as much our duty as self-forget- 
fulness. But, fortunately for religion, Jesus revealed a God to 
remember whom is the greatest possible inspiration to the 
active service of our fellows, a God whom we know best, 
whom we worship most devotedly, and into closest communion 
with whom we come when we give ourselves with completest 
singleness of purpose to the work of the Kingdom. 

The belief in divine immanence may be a magnificent and 
inspiring thing. If any man has it, and finds it easier to 
interpret God in its terms, well and good. It is not my 
desire to condemn it, but only to Christianise it, to urge 
upon the man who holds it that the immanent God whom he 
worships be the God whose supreme purpose Jesus revealed. 
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Not in the fact of His mere immanence, but of His purpose, 
lies the distinctively Christian truth. Other and older faiths 
have stood for immanence. The Christian faith alone stands 
supremely for the purpose of God revealed in Christ. So by 
all means let us go on believing in divine immanence, or in 
divine transcendence, or in both, as may be most congenial to 
us, but let us remember that neither of these, but the Christian 
purpose, is the heart of the Gospel. Both immanence and 
transcendence are ontological terms, and it is in the ethical, 
not the ontological, sphere that Christianity moves. If we 
be monists—and our philosophical needs may compel us to be 
—well and good ; but let us not imagine that in our monism 
there is theological merit above that of other men who may 
be in the bonds of dualism or pluralism. The old idea that 
in the idealism of Hegel, for instance, is to be found a phi- 
losophy that is of peculiar sanctity and offers peculiar support 
to Christianity, an idea apparently shared by Mr Campbell, 
was long ago exploded. 

It is along the path opened by Kant that a theology fitted 
to the Christian purpose may be found, rather than along that 
followed by Herder, Schleiermacher, Hegel, and the many 
modern exponents of divine immanence, philosophers, poets, 
and theologians. The great religious contribution of Kant 
lay not in his rationalism, nor in the method by which he 
deduced the postulates of God, freedom and immortality, but 
in the fact that he put God into the moral sphere, and inter- 
preted Him exclusively in terms of rational purpose. Fichte, 
in his notable little essay on “'The Ground of our Belief in a 
Divine Providence,” stated the matter still more emphatically ; 
and Ritschl followed the same line, but gave to the purpose 
of God a Christian interpretation, seeing in the Kingdom which 
Kant had represented as God’s great aim, not a kingdom of 
virtue and happiness beyond the grave, but the reign of the 
spirit of love on earth. One may think as one pleases about 
Ritschl’s theology. It is full of defects, and has been made 
worse rather than better by his followers. But in its inter- 
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pretation of God in terms of purpose, and in its interpretation 
of the divine purpose in terms of Christ’s ethical message, it 
points the way along which Christian thinkers who seek a 
theology that shall support the modern social gospel will do 
well to travel. 

We need a God of purpose, and a God whose purpose is 
identical with the supreme Christian purpose, and this God we 
get in the revelation of Jesus Christ. Studying Him, we dis- 
cover that His great end was the Kingdom of God, the reign of 
the spirit of love among men, and that He believed this to be 
the supreme concern of the God whose will was His meat and 
drink. And the complete victory which He won over the 
world in spite of His apparent defeat, won through faith in 
God and through devotion to His purpose, and the victory 
which we ourselves win when we follow Him in the like trust 
and in the like devotion, give us the strongest possible guar- 
antee that there is such a God as Jesus revealed, with such a 
purpose as He fulfilled. Living in faith in Him and in devotion 
to His will we are victorious, and bringing others to a like faith 
and devotion we give them, too, the victory. More cogent 
proof than this we cannot find. More cogent proof than this 
we do not need. God we need to give the Christian purpose 
permanence and stability, and we find Him when it vindi- 
cates itself as supremely worthful in the experience of Jesus 
Himself and of multitudes who follow Him in the same way of 
sympathy and service. 

But granting that all this is true, granting that we need 
above all else a God whose supreme purpose it is to establish 
the divine Kingdom on earth, what inconsistency is there 
between this and the doctrine of divine immanence? Why 
may not the two go together, immanence being interpreted in 
ethical terms? ‘The two may and often do. And there is no 
sufficient reason why they should not. But the two concep- 
tions are very differently related to the Christian purpose. 
The one directly promotes it, the other has no immediate con- 
nection with it ; and to bind the two together and make them 
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equally essential, is to commit the same old blunder which our 
fathers committed. Both may be true, but if we have the 
divine purpose it is all we need, and this alone should be re- 
cognised as the fundamental Christian truth. My criticism of 
the modern doctrine of divine immanence is not that it is 
untrue, or that it has not done and may not do great good, 
but that it fails to give us what we most need. It is un- 
doubtedly one of the means by which the old theology has 
been undermined and the way prepared for something better, 
and it has actually made a religious view of the world possible 
for many a modern man, and given him relief from not a few 
difficulties. 

But it does not offer the only or the most satisfactory 
relief. The idea of a God whose controlling purpose has been 
revealed by Jesus, and whose aim it is to promote the reign 
of love among men, is equally calculated to break the sway 
of the old theology, and, what is more, directly supports the 
Christian purpose. 

It may perhaps be objected to this view of God that it 
has too little connection with the modern scientific view of 
the world to appeal to the mind of to-day. Science has no 
need of such a God, and its construction of the universe is 
complete without Him. This is quite true, but neither has 
science any need of the conception of divine immanence. Its 
constructions of the universe are complete without it, for the 
idea maintained by many of its exponents that in the force or 
congeries of forces which binds the universe together we are 
to see God, is to degrade the latter term and to take out of it 
all spiritual meaning. To the man interested in the Christian 
purpose, a God so interpreted is of absolutely no value, and to 
read into such a cosmic force the character which we need in 
God is entirely gratuitous, to the genuinely scientific man 
absurd. In fact, the hypothesis of divine immanence is as 
alien to the scientific view of the universe as the traditional 
idea of divine transcendence. Science finds no God before 
and above nature, its creator and controller, but science finds 
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also no God in nature. To put Him within the universe and 
connect Him with the processes of nature is to invite science to 
exclude Him altogether, as it has excluded the old miracle- 
working God of other days. Not in the physical universe, 
the world of science, but in the realm of purpose, the realm 
of ethical and spiritual values, is God to be sought. The 
universe which science knows is sufficient unto itself, and needs 
no God within or without, but we are to look for Him in the 
supreme purpose which we make our own, and for which we 
are ready to live and to die,—the purpose which puts into life 
values that science can neither weigh nor measure, which 
makes us denizens of another world than this we see, a world 
of ideals more precious than all physical goods. ‘To this world 
the man controlled by the Christian purpose belongs, whether 
he be philosophically a monist or a dualist. And in the last 
resort, it is in this world alone that the Christian finds his 
God. And until the realm of ideals—the realm of ethical 
values—shall have been destroyed altogether, God will retain 
His influence in human life. 

Do we then need a new theology? Will the Christian 
purpose be the better forwarded because of it? Whether it 
will or not depends, of course, upon the theology. By the 
right theology it may be greatly aided, for if we can reach a 
consistent and rational world-view in which the Christian 
purpose, as we interpret it, occupies a central place, that 
purpose will be tremendously strengthened. Men may and 
many doubtless will work to promote the Kingdom of God on 
earth even though they do not call it the Kingdom of God, 
and do not even believe there is a God. But if we can believe 
that God is, and that the establishment of the divine Kingdom 
on earth is His great concern, a power and a grip and a 
permanency are given to our effort to forward that Kingdom 
which can be gained in no other way. All the might of an 
optimistic faith will reinforce our labours and kindle the 
enthusiasm of others. And, moreover, with such a faith we 
can be single-hearted in our devotion to a degree not otherwise 
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possible. If the universe means supremely something else, or 
means nothing,—if God, if there be a God, is chiefly interested 
in another and altogether different end,—the Christian end 
cannot permanently command the undivided allegiance of the 
world. The purpose and the world-view, if there be any 
world-view at all, must in the long-run be in line. And so 
I say the Christian purpose as interpreted to-day needs a 
theology consistent with it, and with the experience and 
knowledge of the modern man,—a theology all of whose tenets 
shall be framed in the light of the one fundamental Christian 
truth about God, whose controlling purpose has been revealed 
to us by Jesus Christ, and finds its vindication in the moral 
ideals and aspirations of the age in which we live. 


A. C. M‘GIFFERT. 


New York. 





THE SUFFICIENCY OF THE 
CHRISTIAN ETHIC. 


Tue Ricut ReEvEREND CHARLES F. D’ARCY, D.D., 
Lord Bishop of Clogher, Ireland, 


THE question, Can Christian theology stand the test of modern 
criticism ? represents only one side of the problem which has 
been created by the action of scientific thought upon 
traditional faith. The other side may be presented thus: Can 
the Christian ethic still be regarded as the highest form of 
moral teaching? ‘To many the latter question seems to be of 


even more vital importance than the former. The Christian 
religion has in all ages of its history made its appeal to the 
conscience in the first instance. The appeal to the intellect 
has always come later. Further, the ethical side of Christianity 
represents its value for human life, and, more and more, we 
are coming to realise that our hold upon religion depends upon 
our conviction concerning this value. To attack faith on its 
ethical side is therefore the most deadly assault which could 
possibly be made. If the attack be successful, the meaning 
is, not that Christian morality is wholly wrong, but that 
Christianity is only a passing phase in human development, 
and that mankind is already outgrowing it. It can then no 
longer claim to be the supreme and final religion. 

Nothing has helped so much in the creation of such 
suspicions as the extraordinary rise of the Japanese power in 
the Far East. It is rightly felt that the explanation of that 
rise must be very largely sought in moral causes. The 
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efficiency of the Japanese is not purely intellectual. It is in- 
spired by a patriotism as splendid as any that history can show, 
sustained by self-devotion of the noblest kind, and crowned 
by a magnanimity and a humanity which have not been sur- 
passed by any Western people. Such facts make it hard to 
maintain that the highest moral attainments belong exclusively 
to the Christian ethos. 

On another side, the sceptical spirit is inclined to assail the 
Christian ethic. The very elevation of many of the precepts 
of Christ seems to remove them from contact with ordinary 
human life. When we are told not to resist the evil man, to 
turn the other cheek to the smiter, to give the cloak to him 
who has taken the coat, to give to him that asketh, and so on, 
we wonder at the greatness of the demand, but reflect on the 
impossibility, as it appears to be, of such rules being generally 
obeyed in the world in which we live. Or when we are taught 
that whosoever will save his life shall lose it, and whosoever 
will lose his life shall save it, we cannot but think of this world 
in which progress depends, apparently, on competition, every 
man striving, and being bound to strive, for success in the 
struggle for existence. The great rule of dying to live may 
serve for those exceptional persons whom we term saints, but 
could not, so far as we can see, be adopted as a principle by 
mankind in general. We are commonly told in these days, 
when doubt has been thrown on the traditional dogmas, that 
Christianity is a life, not a creed. But does not this statement 
merely serve to accentuate the total unlikeness of the life 
which is led by those who profess to be Christians to the 
ideal set before them by the Master? Are these Christians 
hypocrites, or is the fact simply this, that the standard they 
profess to set before themselves is an impossible one ? 

Reflections such as these are passing through many minds. 
It is therefore a matter of the utmost importance to make a 
determined endeavour to clear our thoughts on the subject of 
the ethical teaching of Christianity. And the first question 


which arises is, where is that teaching to be found? “Back 
Vor. V.—No. 4. 50 
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to Christ” is the principle which must prevail here. For it 
cannot be pretended for a moment that Christians have suc- 
ceeded in advancing beyond their Master on the lines laid 
down by Him. That there has been ethical development 
during the last eighteen or nineteen hundred years is un- 
doubted. But it has not left Christ behind. So far as there 
has been advance in the direction indicated by Him, we are 
still immeasurably behind the ideal He set before us. It is 
just for this reason that many find the moral teaching of 
Christ visionary and unpractical. It demands a degree of 
self-denial which they think impossible, and it preaches an 
altruism for which society as at present constructed has no 
use. If, therefore, the advance of ethical development has been 
away from Christ (supposing for the moment the possibility of 
this), it is not because it has outdistanced Him on His own 
lines, but because it has been in some other direction. 

Therefore we are safe in seeking the very fullest and 
loftiest expression of the Christian ethic in the teaching of 
Christ Himself. 

It has often been said that the Christian ethic is too 
negative. And there can be little doubt that the traditional 
teaching of the Church (using that word in the widest possible 
sense) is more or less open to the charge. By a too exclusive 
insistence on the ideas of sin, repentance, forgiveness, it is to 
be feared that the Church very frequently led men to think of 
innocence, purity, freedom from blame as the only characteristics 
of the ethical ideal. Good works were certainly inculcated, 
but were conceived too often in a narrow and rigid fashion, 
whether regarded as meritorious or not. Goodness as the 
healthy activity of the soul, both blessed and beneficent, and 
wholly apart from its bearing on the question of salvation or of 
ultimate rewards, was too little considered. Devotion to the 
public welfare and duty to the State were frequently left out 
of account. In some of these respects it is perfectly true that 
certain phases of Christian moral teaching compare unfavour- 
ably with the higher attainments of pagan philosophy. 
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But it is only because we judge of Christian morality from 
some of the forms which it has assumed in the Christian 
community that these imperfections appear serious. When 
we turn to the Gospels, and frankly and fearlessly take the 
moral teaching of Christ as it is given to us, we find ourselves 
in a world in which these difficulties vanish. ‘There may be 
difficulties of another kind, but these apparent limitations of 
outlook upon life, the failure to grasp the human problem as 
a whole, utterly disappear. 

It is characteristic of the imperfect apprehension of the 
moral teaching of Christ which became traditional in the 
Church that the Beatitudes have been almost universally 
regarded as a presentation of the ideal character. How this 
view of them is to be reconciled with their obviously intro- 
ductory position and with the almost purely negative nature 
of the characteristics on which they pronounce a blessing is 
not clear. The manner in which they are given in St Luke’s 
Gospel (ch. vi. vv. 20-26), balanced as they are by woes 
pronounced upon the positive qualities which correspond 
exactly with the negative characteristics which are blessed, 
should have warned expositors that here they had to do with 
something very different from a carefully complete statement 
of the ideal. The truth is that they express something far 
more important than any abstract description of character. 
What they declare is the preaching of the gospel to the poor. 
Christ came proclaiming a blessing for all those who had 
hitherto been forgotten or despised: the poor, the hungry, the 
wretched, the hated and persecuted. In St Matthew’s report, 
the description which is given of human need in its various 
forms (ch. v. vv. 8-12) takes on a more spiritual form. To 
regard this as mere embroidery is surely a mistake. For the 
blessing which Christ came to give was spiritual, and when 
He called the needy that they might receive a blessing He 
implied the existence of spiritual poverty and spiritual hunger. 
In both cases the meaning of the Beatitudes is that Christ 
came offering the highest of all blessings to the needy of 
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every kind, and specially to the miserable whom the world 
disregarded. 

Further, the Beatitudes are introductory to the fullest 
account of the inner nature of the Kingdom of God which is 
given us in the Gospels. The trend of modern critical study 
of the Gospels is in the direction of the conviction that the 
Kingdom of God (or the Kingdom of Heaven, in the phrase 
characteristic of St Matthew) is the first great leading con- 
ception of the teaching of Christ. However the phrase is to 
be interpreted, here is the central point of the Gospel as first 
proclaimed by the Master Himself. A thorough study of all 
the passages which touch upon this subject reveals the fact 
that the conception of the Kingdom as presented in the Gospels 
is many-sided, and that the attempt to define it gives rise to 
highly controversial questions. Is the Kingdom to be identified 
with the Church ? or, is it to be taken to mean the rule of God 
in the heart of the individual? What is to be made of the 
eschatological doctrines which appear so clearly in many 
places? What is the relation of the teaching of Christ in the 
Gospels to the thoughts and expectations common among the 
Jews at that time? Is our Lord’s view of the Kingdom but 
a more spiritual form of the national hope which was then 
filling the mind and stirring the heart of Israel ? 

All these questions have been discussed with great learning 
and from many points of view; but it seems to have escaped 
attention very generally that Christ’s own teaching presents 
the Kingdom as, in the first instance, an ethical ideal. It is 
surely to be gathered from the Gospels that the moral teaching 
of Christ as we have it presented in the Sermon on the Mount 
is an unfolding of the inner life of the Kingdom as He con- 
ceived it. Whether we consider St Matthew’s report of the 
Sermon, or bring together the corresponding passages which are 
scattered through St Luke, we find that the moral teaching 
does not stand apart from the Gospel of the Kingdom, but is 
of its very essence. In the fifth chapter of St Matthew we 
find a great principle first stated and then illustrated with 
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instance after instance. The principle concerns the relation 
of the new Kingdom to the old Law. The Kingdom is not 
to destroy the Law, but to fulfil it, to draw out its deeper 
meaning, to reveal the underlying truth. The morality of 
the Kingdom is to be inward, not outward— of the heart, and 
not of mere conformity to rule. Its deepest truth is love. 
In the sixth chapter, the contrast between the moral life of 
the Kingdom and the practice of the world is kept clearly 
in view, and in the latter part there is a wonderful treatment 
of the common daily struggle of human life. How is the 
work of life to be done? In what spirit, with what motive, 
is the toil for daily bread to be accomplished ? 

Here is a question which supplies perhaps the severest test 
of any system of moral teaching. The ethics of Christianity 
are at home in the heroics of virtue. They can justify the 
martyr. But can they supply a motive which can elevate 
and purify the homeliest of earthly tasks and yet not lose 
contact with the realities of human life? The answer which 
Christ gives has often seemed unreal. “Take no thought,” 
He says, “be not anxious for your life, what ye shall eat; 
nor yet for your body, what ye shall put on Your 
Father knoweth that ye have need of these things.” Such a 
bringing of faith into the labours and cares of daily existence 
seems unreal simply because we fail to grasp the teaching of 
the passage as a whole. For here’ is no gospel of mere in- 
activity, no advice to trust in God and let things slide. The 
calm confidence in the providential care of the Eternal Father 
is based upon the conviction that “the life is more than meat, 
and the body than raiment.” There is a deeper truth than the 
struggle for existence. And that deeper truth is expressed with 
absolute clearness and unfaltering confidence: “Seek ye the 
kingdom of God, and these things (the necessaries of life) 
shall be added unto you” (Luke xii. 31 ; Matthew vi. 33). 

The whole passage leads up to this climax. In this state- 
ment is therefore to be found the clue to its meaning. Yet 
how seldom do we find this explanation given! 
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It is but a small part of the illumination which is shed by 
this great saying that it shows us at once that we have here 
no commendation of moral slackness in the performance of 
daily duties, but rather a principle which gives relief from the 
worries of life by affording a stronger hold upon the deeper 
realities. This is true and great, for thus the commonest 
things are glorified, the simplest duties connected with the 
loftiest purposes, the humblest life ennobled. But there is 
also opened to us a larger and grander prospect over the 
domain of human existence. We are able to see in this great 
conception of the Kingdom of God the supreme, the absolute 
motive which can bring together all that is good in human 
endeavour, from the efforts of the labourer toiling for his daily 
bread to the most heroic devotion of the saint and the martyr. 

We may search the teaching of Christ through from end to 
end, and we shall find no final and authoritative definition of 
the Kingdom, nothing to silence decisively the disputes which 
the critics and theologians have raised as to the signification 
of the term. While continually preaching the Kingdom, 
presenting the thought of it in relation to all the needs of 
human life, raising expectations in connection with it, assert- 
ing its claim upon the heart and service of the individual, fore- 
shadowing its relation to human history (as in certain of the 
parables), He never said exactly what it was. That it 
was spiritual, a blessing for the soul of every individual who 
entered it, that it was not wholly disconnected from the Jewish 
anticipations of a divinely regenerated political order, that it 
was a rule on earth of the great Father in Heaven and there- 
fore a realm of love—so much is absolutely clear to anyone who 
compares the Sermon on the Mount with the parables. The 
Kingdom is therefore the supreme blessing for the individual 
and for the community. It is an ideal which is both indi- 
vidual and social. Though its content is nowhere fully 
declared, its union of these two elements is everywhere 
implied. 

Was Christ a socialist? There are many now who tell us 
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that the socialist creed is the essence of the Christianity of 
Christ. And it is true that He taught the brotherhood of 
men as it was never taught before His time, and that the 
Christian community, when it first organised itself, and while 
the recollection of its Master’s voice was still fresh in its 
memory, endeavoured to put an end to private property and 
to hold all possessions in common. 

On the other hand, some of our most learned critics tell us 
that the essence of the Gospel is its message to the individual 
soul to find God within, and so be at peace; that the socialist 
interpretation of the Gospel is a mistake. And it must be 
confessed that Christ taught the value of the individual, the 
infinite worth of the soul, the necessity of a personal relation 
to God, the reality of personal responsibility, as these truths 
had never been taught before. It is not a mistake to say 
that modern individualism, in the sense of the recognition of 
the inalienable right of the individual to assert himself, his 
judgment and his rights, against the community, is the creation 
of Christianity. 

That both these doctrines can be traced to Christ, and that 
the principles which underlie both are to be found united in 
His great conception of the Kingdom, are surely profoundly 
interesting facts. 

It is when the Kingdom is regarded as an ethical principle 
that the full value of these facts appears. For here we find 
ourselves face to face with the problem which has confounded 
all modern attempts to create a science of ethics. How to 
unite the individual and the common good, is, for modern 
ethics, the problem of problems. That any school of thought 
has approached its solution by purely scientific methods cannot 
be asserted. Its practical solution in the social and political 
spheres is the despair of our statesmen and reformers, though 
every step in the way of true progress is made in the faith that 
there is a solution and, we must believe, is an advance towards 
that solution. 

What Christ did was to teach men, with a truly Divine 
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persuasiveness, that there is a purpose worth living for, an end 
worth striving for; that that end is the supreme blessing for 
every individual soul and for all souls; that the simplest life, 
the most commonplace work, may be so accomplished as to 
be a step towards it ; that in all our praying we should pray for 
it, in all our working we should work for it; that it is worthy 
of the greatest self-sacrifice, the most whole-hearted devotion ; 
and that the way to it is the way of love. He called that 
great end the Kingdom of God, and surely the wisdom of the 
ages has not devised a better name. 

To the writer this seems to be the leading principle of 
Christ’s ethical teaching, and such acquaintance as he possesses 
with the ethical literature of ancient and modern times 
encourages him to think that neither have the philosophers 
done better nor has the world got beyond it. 

The truth is that the world is beginning to find in this 
very conception just the teaching that modern social conditions 
demand, and just the needful expression of the truths that 
our best ethical teachers of recent times have, “ with groanings 
which cannot be uttered,” been trying to set free from the 
jargon of the schools. 

It will be found, almost without exception, that when the 
optimist of the present day wishes to describe the end for 
which he believes he is working, when he thinks of better 
methods of education, or of improved conditions of existence 
for the toiling masses, or even of sanitation, or still more 
when he rises to the great hopes that fill his mind for a 
higher level of spiritual attainment through loving co-opera- 
tion, the one phrase which he finds altogether satisfying is the 
old one from the Gospels. He calls his ideal the Kingdom 
of God. In the last number of the Hisspert Journat are 
several articles which breathe a spirit of confident hope as to 
the future. The Rev. R. J. Campbell believes that the “ New 
Theology ” with which he has identified himself is preparing the 
way for “ an ethical and spiritual awakening of Christendom.” 
It maintains “the unity of the individual with the race and 
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of the race with God.” “Its aim is as clear as moral con- 
viction can make it—namely, the realisation of a Kingdom 
of God, a spiritual brotherhood, exalting and fulfilling all the 


throes and strivings of the nations in the political, social, and , 


scientific world to-day.” Whether the tenets of the New 
Theology are more efficient for this purpose than other forms 
of creed is not a question which concerns us on the present 
occasion. What concerns us is the inevitableness of this way 
of putting the case, in view of the thoughts and impulses 
which are characteristic of the age to which we belong. 

When we pass from the first article of the April Hissert 
to the second we find precisely the same phenomenon in a 
different shape. A Roman Catholic writer presents a view 
of the outlook which hopeful members of his Church, who 
adopt a liberal attitude towards modern critical thought, 
discern for the future of religion. For this writer, not the 
New Theology, but the old Church, is fitted to be the agency 
by which the grandest of results is to be accomplished for 
humanity. The Latin Church is, he thinks, peculiarly fitted 
for the task “by reason of her splendid assertion of the 
principle of oneness or solidarity: the oneness of human 
nature; .... the oneness of God and man, whereby God 
co-operates with man and men with one another in the 
spiritual evolution of the individual and the race,” etc. After 
this, it is inevitable that he should .go on to declare that the 
progressive forces which he perceives in his Church “are truly 
working to promote that visible Kingdom of God, for whose 
coming the Lord taught His disciples to pray: Adveniat 
regnum tuum!” 

Thirdly, in the same number of this Journal there is a 
stirring article from the pen of Sir Oliver Lodge on “A 
Reformed Church as an Engine of Progress.” Like everything 
else from the same pen, it presents that blending of critical 
insight with profound faith and hope which always make its 
writer’s contributions to religious thought as helpful as they 
are stimulating. Sir Oliver Lodge desires a simplification of 
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forms and a unification of effort which will have the effect of 
concentrating the forces of the Church upon the great task 
which is presented by the social conditions of the present day. 
‘What we have to learn is that the will of God is to be done 
on earth; that the Kingdom of Heaven is to be a present 
kingdom, here and now, not relegated always to the future.” 
And so he suggests that, in place of the tests now in use, 
should be substituted a short and simple declaration by the 
candidate for ordination that he longs “ for Christ’s ideal of 
the Kingdom of Heaven upon earth,” and that, God helping 
him, he will with all his “ power and ability strive to this end 
and to no other.” 

Once again we perceive how inevitable it is, in view of the 
problems and ideals which belong to our time, that a man 
whose heart has been stirred by the great human needs and 
who has felt the influence of the spirit of Christ should fall 
back upon the conception of the Kingdom as the one adequate 
means of expressing the aim towards which all sincere effort 
after the good must strive. 

How completely these considerations dispose of the old 
objection that the Christian ethic is too negative! The illus- 
trations which we have taken from the utterances of some of 
the most ardent of the many enthusiastic souls who at the 
present moment feel the need of pressing on to some large and 
positive solution of the social problems of the age prove that 
the teaching of Christ supplies exactly the expression which 
such aspirations demand. No theory of virtue or doctrine of 
happiness could supply the place of this conception of a great 
result to be achieved, a result in which mankind both individu- 
ally and collectively is to find its blessedness, and which, in 
its relation to the Divine purposes, has a universal value and 
significance. 

Again, when the Kingdom is regarded as the ideal, the 
apparent unreality of certain of the precepts in the Sermon on 
the Mount finds a simple explanation. An ideal must always 
be in advance of every particular stage in the movement 
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towards its realisation. If its contents can be unfolded at all, 
they must be more or less out of touch with the conditions 
which belong to any definite epoch, and must therefore to some 
extent appear unreal. Now, in the Sermon on the Mount, 
Christ professedly unfolds something of the ethical content of 
the Kingdom. “Except your righteousness shall exceed the 
righteousness of the scribes and Pharisees, ye shall in no wise 
enter into the Kingdom of Heaven.” Yet of the Law He says, 
“TIT came not to destroy, but to fulfil.” And after this intro- 
duction follow those utterances which have proved so puzzling 
to the matter-of-fact reader, culminating in the astonishing 
declaration, “‘ Ye shall be perfect as your Father is perfect.” 

Surely it is clear that Christ is here contemplating the 
ideal in all its perfection, working out the principle of love in 
its relation to human life, and illustrating its operation by 
reference to certain human and social situations. Such illus- 
trations are bound to contrast so strongly with the facts of our 
imperfect condition as to appear at times unreal, almost 
impossible. But, for this very reason, they startle us into 
attention, they force upon us the supreme principle and make 
the ideal vivid. 

Further, instead of omitting the importance of duty to the 
State and the consideration of public welfare, this ideal of the 
Kingdom includes all other means of identifying the interests 
of the individual with those of the community. It is the 
most comprehensive expression of the common good. And it 
is just on this account that all our modern humanitarian and 
social enthusiasms lay hold upon it and commend them- 
selves to their own consciences and to the world by claiming 
a share in it. 

How wide in its sweep is the great principle which thus 
comes to light! The carpenter in his workshop, the labourer 
at his task, the business man in his office, the statesman at his 
greater duties, the social reformer, all are living for the 
Kingdom, in so far as their lives are truly motived, as really 
as the most devoted of religious workers. All true living and 
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working is for the Kingdom. Whenever a man loses himself 
in duty, whether with the purpose of doing faithfully the 
work which lies nearest to his hand, or, inspired by a noble 
patriotism or by a passion of pity for the miserable, putting 
his will to some great undertaking, he is seeking the Kingdom. 
The spirit which glorified the Japanese in their heroic devotion 
to the cause of their country is not as remote from the 
Christian ethic as we may imagine. Their success is but 
another illustration of the truth that they who seek the 
Kingdom shall find that the other things shall be “‘ added unto 
them.” The best work in the world is done, and the true 
rewards or results of labour secured, not by those who work 
for bread and butter, or wealth, or any mere material end, but 
by those who “seek the Kingdom.” 

It may seem that here we are passing beyond the domain 
of ethics and entering that of religion. But it is impossible to 
separate the ethical from the religious in the teaching of 
Christ. It is just for this reason that He can solve the 
problem on which all philosophical systems come to grief. 
Christ can identify the good of the individual with that of the 
community without destroying the independence of the former 
because the Kingdom is no mere state or social organism, 
but a union of human souls in God. The Fatherhood of 
God and the supremacy of love are the ruling principles 
of the Kingdom. Here is the ideal, the eternal thing. 
Every human society, so far as it attains a true existence, is a 
temporal and partial realisation of it, deriving whatever of 
truth and goodness it possesses from “the Father, from whom 
every family in heaven and on earth is named.” 

It is just this great substratum of religious faith which 
makes the Christian ethic supreme and absolute. 


CHARLES F. CLOGHER. 


BisHopscourT, CLoNEs, 
IRELAND. 





THE FREE CATHOLIC IDEAL. 
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THE saying that a prophet is not without honour save in his 
own country and in his own house applies to prophetic epochs 
no less than to prophetic personalities. ‘The historian could tell 
of creative and decisive periods which were hardly recognised 
as creative or decisive at all by the very men who were then 
forging a new fate for mankind. Only long afterwards, when 
the issues of that pregnant hour were born and adult, did 
posterity understand that the age in which those makers and 
destroyers of systems lived was indeed prophetic, though 
without honour in its own temporal context. 

It does not require a superior discerning spirit to detect 
that Christianity is now passing through an immensely 
significant epoch. Yet it may be that it is far more sig- 
nificant than any of us can now. realise. At the risk of 
seeming extravagant, I will confess that I for my part seriously 
believe that the age in which we are the living actors will 
some day be declared to have been more decisive for 
Christianity—more burdened with the things that belong to 
its futurity—than any period since Constantine and the 
subsequent Nicene Creed. 

In connection with my subject, it is not fantastic or even 
inappropriate to refer thus to the imperial triumph of the 
Christian Faith, and to the framing of the Creed. Con- 
trasted with that crisis, our own time presents the full shock 


of collision. For ours is the day not of the constructing 
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but of the crumbling of creeds, not of the creation but of 
the destruction of establishments. The imposing structure 
of dogma is everywhere falling into ruin. It must be added 
that many expert theologians have been for a long time 
perfectly well aware of the fact. But until recently they 
have more or less successfully suppressed the most alarming 
symptoms and allayed popular panic by energetic protesta- 
tions that the ancient building was still secure. This pretence 
can continue no longer. The impending collapse is obvious 
even to the untrained observer. Orthodoxy has at last been 
brought before the tribunal of public opinion, and with 
specially disastrous results for the Protestant religion. 

It is not without significance that Luther, who began the 
Reformation by extolling Reason as “something divine,” 
should not close his career without calling it “an ugly devil’s 
bride.” In so far as he appealed to the principle of free 
inquiry, he raised a fury which the Reformation movement 
never quite managed to tame. In so far as he tried to subdue 
it by setting the authority of the Scriptures against the 
fanaticism of antinomian sects on the one hand and the 
absolutism of the Roman Church on the other—a _ book 
against a mystic life and a divine institution—he made the 
final victory of the Church only a question of time. Yet, in 
so far as he based the life of the Christian on inward experi- 
ence and evangelical grace, he heralded the advent of the 
Religion of the Spirit and the downfall of the religions of 
dogma—his own among them. To-day we see that the 
Protestantism of the Protestant religion is sick unto death, 
and the New Theology is only one very small but portentous 
symptom of a fatal disease. There is no power on earth 
which can now save Protestantism, as such, from ultimate 
disruption. 

So long, indeed, as it still retained the authority of the 
Bible and of certain surviving dogmas carried over somewhat 
mechanically from the old faith, it was protected against the 
inherent destructiveness of its own individualism. But when 
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this authority had been completely undermined, it found itself 
without any spiritual solidarity, without any firm and dis- 
ciplined body of organic church life to withstand the ravages 
of its own internal rationalism. Thus, in the fulness of time, 
it is falling an easy victim to its own intellectual analysis, and 
we are hardly surprised to see that criticism—the offspring of 
its own loins—has dealt it a mortal if unfilial stroke. 

The Church of Rome is only in some respects more 
fortunate. For here, as in Protestantism, a rapid disintegra- 
tion of dogma has already set in. How far this overthrow 
of the old standards within the citadel of the Ancient Guard 
can be claimed as a victory for Protestantism it is not easy to 
determine. It is probable that the Liberal Catholicism which 
is now so vigorous, not only in America and England, but in 
France and Italy, would in any case have emerged, even if 
the Protestant Reformation had never been. The Higher 
Criticism was rather a direct child of the Revival of Learning 
than its grandchild through the Reformation. The new 
Biblical scholarship may be said to have really begun outside 
Protestantism, and particularly in the admissions of Father 
Simon and the conjectures of Jean Astruc—both Roman 
Catholics. The development of philosophy, the progress of 
natural science, the invention of machinery, the application 
of steam and electricity, the expansion of commerce, the 
growth of democracy—all these, though indeed fostered and 
protected by the atmosphere of the Protestant emancipation, 
would surely have occurred even if Luther had remained a 
monk and Henry VIII. had not been “the greatest widower 
that ever lived.” Be this as it may, by far the most suggest- 
ive and promising fact in modern religious life is the Liberal 
movement within the Roman communion. 

It is hardly necessary to dwell at any length on the nature 
of this movement. We have all been made familiar with it by 
recent articles in this Journal, and by books like those of the 
Abbé Loisy, by Fogazzaro’s novel The Saint, by the Rev. 
A. L. Lilley’s articles and translations in the Commonwealth 
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and elsewhere, by Father Tyrrell’s masterly expositions, Lex 
Orandi and Lex Credendi, and especially his remarkable little 
brochure, 4 Much-abused Letter, which no theologian or edu- 
cated layman can afford to neglect. Impressive as the volume 
of this evidence is—and I have only mentioned fragments 
of it—we must bear in mind that in the nature of things the 
movement cannot be one to court notoriety. Roman Catholics 
are well trained and disciplined, and know when to range and 
when to come to heel. It is not their habit to break bounds, 
to seek publicity, or to assert their independence by proclaim- 
ing the Protestant right and duty of individual perversity. 
The Liberals among them have, we may suppose, some of the 
self-restraint, the prudence, the diplomacy, and even the 
subtlety with which we credit (or discredit) their Church as a 
whole. That they still find it discreet to write pseudonym- 
ously is a fact that tells its own tale. The magnitude and the 
power of the new movement cannot, therefore, be estimated by 
what appears on the surface. The current of its influence runs 
deep and still. If we are to believe those of their own follow- 
ing who profess to know, theirs is a leaven potent enough in 
due time to leaven the whole lump. 

In the presence of this diffusive and all-pervading energy, 
it would be as grotesque a piece of stupidity to identify modern 
Romanism with the Vatican policy, or with Jesuitism, or 
with the spirit of the Inquisition, as it would be to identify 
democracy or rationalism with the bloody orgies of the 
French Revolution, or the Russian people with autocracy 
and or;-: :ised massacre. No one in the least degree familiar 
with t!.c New Catholic tendency can for a moment doubt that 
its be’: representatives are the sworn enemies of superstition 
and «. ceclesiastical tyranny, and are animated even to the 
point of heroism by the noblest progressive ideals. When we 
read words of such calm and assured determination as were 
spoken by Don Romolo Murri on the occasion of his recent 
suspension by the Pope, we cannot but feel that a splendid 
passion, an intense sincerity, and a magnificent purpose inspire 
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these ardent Liberals of the Roman faith. Those of us who 
have our own traditions of struggle for freedom cannot with- 
hold our tribute of admiration. With our own memories of 
conflict and persecution, we must naturally sympathise with 
the labours of these earnest idealists, as indeed with the labours 
of all who are devoted “to truth, to liberty, to religion.” 
Standing outside their visible Church, we are yet one with 
them in the invisible Church of sympathy and of aspiration 
towards the same great ends of unity and universality. We 
can but watch and cheer their brave efforts in a stirring cam- 
paign. They have great allies; their 


“ Friends are exultations, agonies, 
And love, and man’s unconquerable mind.”’ 


Those who are pledged to the cause of Liberal Christianity 
can assure themselves, even if they may not be permitted to 
assure these others, that in heart and mind and will they are 
far nearer to them than either party is to the orthodox Bible 
Protestant. In the light of this impressive movement it would 
seem as if what is called the New Reformation is likely to be 


more a Catholic than a Protestant Reformation. It is the 
conviction of the present writer at any rate, that the day must 
come, and perhaps sooner than we dare hope, when the 
Liberal Catholic movement will have worked itself consistently 
through into the Free Catholic movement in which Protestant- 
ism and Romanism, carried up into a new religious and undog- 
matic unity, will be there transcended or reconciled. 

I have called special attention to this movement because it 
is peculiarly encouraging to those whose primary affinities are 
not with Protestantism or Romanism as such, but with a free 
and universal Christianity. The disintegration of dogma which 
means death to the old Protestantism may mean life and liberty 
to the new Catholicism. When thetheological authority of Bible 
and dogma shall have been completely overthrown, Catholi- 
cism may still be found to have what Protestantism has utterly 
failed to develop—the profound and inspiring consciousness 


of the continuity and solidarity of the Christian communion, 
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and of the living authority of the collective corporate Church 
life, not any longer as something external, artificial, and 
infallible, but as the religious claim of the spiritual whole on 
the constituent member, as the moral right of the religious 
totality to the reasonable obedience and loyal service of the 
organic part. 

Turning now to the Protestant bodies of the extreme left, 
I would at once express my firm conviction that it is on 
acquiring, within the invigorating atmosphere of their assured 
doctrinal liberty, this Catholic consciousness of the reasonable 
and spiritual authority of the corporate Church life, that their 
future depends. Without it they are irrevocably doomed; 
with it they may yet, even at the eleventh hour, be saved unto 
life. They have completely won their intellectual liberty ; 
they have also developed a singularly noble and strenuous 
type of moral life; they have a rare love of truth and a fine 
scorn of compromise. But it is their tragedy to have rendered 
modern Christendom the unique service of working out into 
the full glare of day the fallacy of religious individualism. It 
now remains for them to be convinced that their only possible 
salvation lies in the corporate spirituality of a Catholic life. 
At the moment they are in a critical condition. As fast as 
they can gather new allies, old ones are dispersing, either 
through ecclesiastical despair or moral fatigue, into the sleepy 
hollow of fashionable Anglicanism or (through idiosyncrasy 
and caprice as often as through conviction) into Theosophy. 
Ethicism, Christian Science, Higher Thought, Spiritualism, 
or some one or other of the innumerable American or Oriental 
cults. Among many who remain there is but the slightest 
discipline or combination. External and institutional religion, 
without which, of course, there can be no such thing as public 
worship at all, is regarded as something to be dreaded and 
held well in leash. They feel what Father Tyrrell has aptly 
described as that “sort of hostility to externalities that 
renders as excessive a homage to their importance as does the 
most rigorous defence of them,” They have, to a pathetic 
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extent, lost the vision of the realities of Church life, and are 
conspicuously lacking in the creative imagination, the poetic 
and religious idealism that can give meaning and sanctity to 
the duties and privileges of Church membership. The con- 
ception of a holy visible Church on earth hardly comes within 
their horizon at all, and when it does, it is often so secularised 
to the level of a club that it fails to kindle the emotions, to 
win spiritual allegiance, or to command order and discipline. 
Sermons and books about the Church usually leave these 
congregations cold, or only irritate them as being something 
affected, pompous, and unreal. England they know, the 
Empire they know, but what in the name of common sense is 
the Holy Catholic Church or the Communion of Saints! The 
melancholy truth is that among Liberal Protestants generally 
the grace and the dignity of Church life have all but vanished. 
They move awkwardly, with embarrassment and constraint, in 
the cycle of these high conceptions as in the presence of some- 
thing uncongenial with their practical and moral genius. 
Timidity, fear, suspicion, mutual distrust break up every 
attempt at more effective organisation and every element of co- 
hesion, solidarity and corporate life. Sacraments and symbols, 
special rites and services like baptism, the Lord’s Supper, con- 
firmation, ordination, are in grave danger of falling into neglect. 
Their laymen love to have it so, and their ministers seem 
powerless to prevent a general decadence of Church tone. 
Now, it may be safely predicted that, unless there is a change 
of front, unless they give themselves a new direction, or, to 
use a term that is rapidly becoming a faded figure of speech, 
a new orientation, they will become extinct as a Church, and 
will survive only as the Deists, the Anabaptists, and other 
obscure bodies in the byways of history. The necessary 
change of front must, I am persuaded, be in the direction of 
the Catholic type of religious life. It must be at any rate a 
movement upward into that corporate ideal in which religious 
socialism and religious individualism alike will find their true 
function and harmonious working. Their Church life must 
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become an organic fellowship and not an atomic aggregation. 
The Church Catholic must once more be felt as an ideal and 
a reality which can kindle a glowing response in the hearts of 
men. It must inflame their emotions, brace their wills, and 
command their reasonable obedience. The visible expression 
of this life in worship must become more frankly symbolic and 
artistic, less puritanic and ascetic. The holiness of beauty, no 
less than the beauty of holiness, the truth of loveliness, no less 
than the loveliness of truth, must be unreservedly recognised. 
The more undogmatic the character of the Church life, the 
more imperative is the introduction of rich and uniting 
symbolic forms. 

Once more I would urge that, whatever strictures they 
may be disposed to pass on the past, they must become more 
consistent evolutionists, and adopt for their own purposes the 
doctrine of development. The past must be not so much 
repudiated as reinterpreted; it should come as a live and 
moving drama, not as a dead and closed chronicle of enacted 
achievements. It must therefore be assimilated and ab- 
sorbed into a heightened present. The Catholic past must 
not only be emancipated, it must emancipate, it must liberate 
us from the tyranny of the specious present into that eternal 
religion whose service is perfect freedom. Above all, there 
must be seen the ideal vision in which the Church may appear 
as an end in itself, and not only as a means; for the Church 
Catholic is the highest and most sacred concept of humanity 
that can ever brighten the mind or thrill the heart. Such a 
Church is more than a mere medium of religious influence : 
it is, when all its implications have been worked, thought, 
and felt out, not a mere means to religion, but itself the 
living abode of religion; not a mere instrument of a progress 
in time, but an organism of eternal life and the vital em- 
bodiment of our ultimate beatitude. When we permit 
ourselves to conceive in imagination, a long way after Dante, 
of the Rose of Heaven (and let the secularistic politician 
remember that he, too, must have some notion of a Utopia, 
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of a goal or consummated society), when we think with a 
strong, religious, consistent movement of thought of the 
union and harmony of active spirits living in perfected love, 
do we not then think of that which simply is religion—not a 
mere medium, or means of religious influence, but religious 
life and influence itself in its supreme expression, that eternal 
symphony in which the personality of the saint is but a single 
note? At that level of thought we may safely take up the 
motto, so dangerous on lower ground, of “the Church for 
the Church’s sake,” or what seems at that altitude exactly 
the same thing, “ God for God’s sake.” This, or something 
closely allied to this, would appear to be the characteristically 
Catholic type of devotion and religiousness. The name 
Catholic is chiefly valuable because the thing Catholic is still 
so precious. But precious as it is, it can henceforth only be 
accepted in a form that is compatible with perfect freedom of 
thought, and therefore the only Catholic Church that can 
claim the allegiance of the modern mind is a Free Catholic 
Church. By this is meant, however, not a vague or featureless 
universalism, not a cosmopolitan religion artificially pieced 
together like a mosaic, from selected fragments of all that is 
best in the great world-religions, but a historic universalism, 
coloured and veined by the devotional life and traditions of 
Catholicism, and vitalised by the spirit and continuous current 
of our ever-living Christianity. For herein is “the truth of 
humanity.” 

I have offered a plea here and elsewhere for a Free Catholic 
Church, but I do not suggest that we should set about organ- 
ising it on a grandiose scale. In their present mood none of 
the denominations is humble enough or great enough for the 
task. Perhaps the best that some of us can do is to prepare 
ourselves and others to be in readiness to enter it when it takes 
visible form, and in the meantime to give it a supreme place in 
our heart’s devotion. This Free Catholic Church is already 
organising itself from day to day in the minds of some of the 
most earnest and idealistic in all the denominations. But it 
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would be disastrous to force the pace, or to try to “ regiment 
men ” before they are willing to commit themselves. I agree 
with those who say that the Free Catholic Church is forming 
itself, not as a separate congregation, but as an inner under- 
standing among existing ecclesiastical bodies. The attempt to 
manipulate and constrain this inner understanding prematurely 
into a new Church would be a grave blunder and a hindrance 
to what we all desire. We do not require any more sects, but 
rather that the existing sects should cease to be sects at all 
by becoming integral elements in one federated life, and so 
constitute a variety in unity. On the other hand, it would be 
a base and ignoble thing to conclude that all we have to do 
is to wait passively for this unity to burst miraculously out of 
the clouds with glory. Truth, beauty, and goodness must be 
one in God ; and if we sincerely and passionately believe in the 
Kingdom of God, we must try to make them one on earth. 
It is for the visible Church to rise to the sublime venture of 
faith and dare all in the conscious effort to realise this divine 
unification, so that the tabernacle of God may be with men. 
What then remains for us here and now? This—and how 
much it is!—that all who accept this Free Catholic ideal 
should hold it up courageously and always above the noisy 
tumult of our vain sectarianisms. It remains in a peculiar way 
the function of the existing undogmatic churches, which have 
been the first and most consistent in working right through to 
the other side of the Protestant principle, to avail themselves of 
their inherited freedom and become now the first also to turn 
their attention to the Free Catholic principle and make it their 
own. Martineau, “‘our great leader,’ as he was fondly called 
by men who seldom followed him” (to quote a just but stinging 
phrase of Dr Drummond’s), said that “the binding religious 
fellowship which keeps personal wishes within bounds has died 
out amongst us.” If so, our work must be to revive it and put 
ourselves in a true apostolic succession to the noble spirit of 
whom we have never been worthy. We have long enough 
exploited his honoured name in the interests of a sectarianism 
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which he abhorred. Let us see if we cannot now let his saintly 
memory exploit us in the interest of the Catholicity which he 
loved. 

To sum up. Protestantism is now culminating on the 
one hand in a conception of Christianity as the Religion of the 
Spirit. But if this Religion of the Spirit is still to be called 
Protestant, then this paradox is true, that Catholicism is the 
truer Protestantism, in that it is more faithfully, more thoroughly, 
and more richly the expression of the Religion of the Spirit 
than even the best Protestantism that now exists. For 
Protestantism is ending on the other hand in negation, analysis, 
and the false mysticism of irresponsible cults. It has become 
the breeder of our modern antinomian fads, of anarchy, law- 
lessness, and the proud egotism of the closed and self-centred 
soul. Not in this, I say, but in a Catholicism which can do 
justice to the two perfectly reconcilable and even mutually 
necessary and interdependent ideas of authority and private 
judgment, of external and internal religion—it is in this Free 
Catholicism that the Religion of the Spirit can find its only 
possible mode of manifestation and activity, the only possible 
organ that is congenial with its own essence and expressive of 
its own life. For the Religion of the Spirit is not the religion 
of an indefinitely extended and disembodied ghost, or of that 
“ green gas” in which Mr H. G. Wells put his trust In the Days 
of the Comet. It is not the religion of an attenuated and 
superfine matter, or some floating but sanctified ether. It is 
rather the religion of that concrete and eternal life of poetry 
and art, of history and philosophy, of morality and mystical 
communion, whose ultimate meaning we try to express by that 


great and ancient word—-God. 
J. M. LLOYD THOMAS. 
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TRACT NO. XCI. 


THE ARTICLES OF RELIGION FROM AN 
AMERICAN POINT OF VIEW. 


THe Rev. W. R. HUNTINGTON, D.D., 
Rector of Grace Church, New York. 


Durine the sixty and six years that have elapsed since 1841, 
the meteorite known in ecclesiastical history as Tracr No. XC. 
has had ample time to cool. Such was the heat of friction 
developed by the stone’s passage through the Anglican atmo- 
sphere, so violent was the explosion caused by its impact upon 


the hard surface of an Evangelical England, that, for the time 
being, a fair appraisal of values was impossible. Any attempt 
to lift and weigh the incandescent mass would have been futile. 
But patience has now had her perfect work, relative tempera- 
tures have quietly adjusted themselves, and it is open to sober- 
minded critics to subject Tract XC. to libration and analysis ; 
hence Tact No. XCI., or The Same Subject Continued. 
Cardinal Newman has left on record in the Apologia a very 
full and frank statement of his reasons for making the Articles 
of Religion the subject of a Tract. He had been gradually 
leading his disciples on, through a sort of enchanted forest, 
beautiful for leafage and undergrowth, though singularly 
deficient in guide-posts, until some of them, as he could not 
fail to discern, were on the point of asking him awkward 
questions. On the lips of more than one of the devotees 


there trembled the anxious interrogatory, “* Master, whither /” 
808 
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“ From the time that I had entered upon the duties of Public Tutor of my 
College,” Newman writes, “when my doctrinal views were very different from 
what they were in 1841, I had meditated a comment upon the Articles. 
Then, when the Movement was in its swing, friends had said to me, ‘ What 
will you make of the Articles?’ but I did not share the apprehension which 
their question implied. ... I had been enjoined, I think by my Bishop, to 
keep these men straight, and I wished so to do, but their tangible difficulty 
was subscription to the Articles, and thus the question of the Articles came 
before me. It was thrown in our teeth,—‘ How can you manage to sign the 
Articles? they are directed against Rome.’ ‘Against Rome?’ I made answer. 
‘What do you mean by Rome?’ and I proceeded to make distinctions of which 
| shall now give an account.” 


There follow some eight pages of explanation, of a highly 
interesting character. With Newman’s dialectic method in 
handling the question of subscription, those who have read 
Tract XC. are familiar. His main thesis is that the Articles 
do not oppose Catholic teaching, that they only slightly oppose 
Roman dogma, and that, in so far as they antagonise Rome at 
all, it is mainly with a view to disowning certain superstitions 
which are not necessarily a part of the system with which, in 
the Protestant mind, they are commonly associated. In other 
words, Newman held that the protest of the English Reformers 
had been directed not so much against the barque of Peter 
as against a lot of barnacles encrusted upon the submerged 
portion of her hull. 

This theory of the true bearing of the Articles was not 
wholly new ; what made it startling in 1841 was the fact of its 
having received, for the first time, the zmprimatur of an Angli- 
can divine. As far back as in 1633, one Abraham Davenport, 
a Franciscan Father, known in religion as Sancta Clara, had 
suggested that at least some of the English Articles might be 
dealt with in the fashion which Newman, more than two 
hundred years later, recommended. Eighteen of the famous 
Thirty-nine Davenport declared to be thoroughly orthodox 
from the Roman point of view, two he regarded as mere 
logomachies, while, as to the remaining nineteen, he held that, 
even if they were not “ambitious of a Catholic interpreta- 
tion,” they were, to use the phrase of the keen analyst who was 
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to come after, “ patient” of such a reading. But Sancta Clara, 
as has been noted, was a Franciscan ; he looked at the question 
from the other side of the stream from that on which the 
English theologians were supposed to stand ; his advances met 
with no very cordial reception, and the Articles continued to 
be regarded by successive generations of educated clergy and 
faithful: laity as the nation’s protest against Rome. Sancta 
Clara and his devices had long been lost out of mind when 
Newman launched the torpedo destined to blow the Thirty- 
nine Articles, in their supposed character of a reasoned Pro- 
testant eirenic, to shivers. 

For really that is what has happened, though the metaphor 
may seem to some a little violent. A system which has failed 
to serve the purpose it was originally contrived to answer, may 
fairly enough be said to have been shivered by the agent which 
has demonstrated the failure. 

And what was the purpose for which the Thirty-nine 
Articles were originally set forth? The official documents of 
the sixteenth century supply us with a perfectly clear answer 
to the question. They were published as having been agreed 
upon “by the Archbishops and Bishops of both Provinces and 
the whole clergy, in the Convocation holden at London in the 
year of Our Lord 1542, for the avoiding of the diversities 
of opinions and for the establishing of consent touching true 
religion.” Have the Articles, as a matter of fact, accomplished 
these salutary ends? Has there been any real avoidance of 
‘diversities of opinions”? Has there been any genuine estab- 
lishing of consent? Not certainly since 1841, whatever may 
have been the case in earlier years. One may, to be sure, buy 
at the theological bookshops either Forbes on the Thirty-nine 
Articles, or Browne; but if he attempts to make the Bishop of 
Brechin keep step with the Bishop of Winchester, he will meet 
with only indifferent success. Can two walk together except 
they be agreed? The prophet Amos thought not. 

I repeat, then, that in so far as the accomplishment of their 
avowed purpose is concerned, the Thirty-nine Articles of the 
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Church of England have been and are an open failure. They 
attempted the establishing of a common standard of religious 
belief with respect to a multitude of details, and it simply 
could not be done,—could not be done to last. English Chris- 
tianity owes a debt of gratitude to John Henry Newman for 
having made this point clear. His logic metamorphosed what 
had been, for so many years, hypocritically denominated 
« Articles of peace,” into unmistakable articles of war. Ever 
since his day the cry has been concerning them, “ Not peace, 
but a sword.” “How many sacraments hath Christ ordained 
in his Church ?” “Two,” answers the ingenuous child, fresh 
from his Catechism. “Oh, no,” interrupts the Anglo-Catholic, 
backed, as he now contends, by Article twenty-five; ‘‘ Oh, no; 
seven, my good child; only you must be careful not to call 
them sacraments of the Gospel.” This is a fair sample of what 
Tract XC. did for the better explication of those fourteen 
Articles which constitute what may be called the disputed 
possessions, as contrasted with the common territory of English 
and Latin Christianity. 

We pass from the Thirty-nine Articles of the Church of 
England to the Thirty-eight of the American Episcopal 
Church, since it is with these latter that the present paper 
undertakes more particularly to deal. Three questions with 
respect to the American Articles force themselves upon us :— 
What is their legal status? What, under twentieth century 
conditions, is their theological value? Why should they 
continue any longer to be bound up with the Book of 
Common Prayer? Let us begin with the question of 
status. 

So long as the Colonial Church continued under the 
nominal oversight of the Bishop of London, the Articles, 
as a matter of course, had for American Churchmen precisely 
the same binding obligation that they had for English Church- 
men, no more no less. 

Since no candidate for Holy Orders could be ordained in 
those days save by a Bishop of the home Church, whom he 
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must needs cross the ocean to find, every Church of England 
clergyman exercising his office on this side of the Atlantic 
must, at some time or other, have actually put his name to 
the Articles. 

During the period, however, that intervened between the 
overthrow of the British sovereignty on this soil and the firm 
establishment of an autonomous Church in what the Preface 
to the Prayer Book calls “these American States,” the 
Articles were, to all intents and purposes, in nubibus. No- 
body seems to have known precisely where they stood, or 
what was the exact measure of their binding force. It was 
evident that to throw them overboard altogether, especially 
after the bold step taken in the practical repudiation of the 
Quicunque vult, would be a somewhat violent break of 
doctrinal continuity with the Church of England, while, at 
the same time, formally to adopt them without some measure 
of revision was impossible. The twenty-first of the Thirty- 
nine, for example, literally reeked with the flavour of 
monarchy, asserting, as it did, that General Councils might 
‘not be gathered together without the commandment and 
will of Princes.” To have sounded that note in the ears of 
‘these American States,” in the first flush of their democratic 
pride, might have subjected White to insult, and Seabury to 
banishment. In the Book of Articles appended to the 
American Prayer Book, nothing follows the title “ Article 
XXI. Of the Authority of General Councils” save an 
asterisk ; and if the asterisk be pursued to the bottom of the 
page, we find the following naive footnote :——* The ‘I'wenty- 
first of the former Articles is omitted ; because it is partly of 
a local and civil nature” (as if there were anything really 
* Jocal” or ** civil” about a General Council), “ and is provided 
for, as to the remaining parts of it, in other Articles.” A 
happy phrase this—* provided for in other Articles”; it shall 
be given a broader application presently. The upshot of the 
debate over the recognition or non-recognition of the Articles 
was their “ establishment,” with a few modifications (the most 
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important of which is the one just noted), by the General 
Convention of 1801. 

It is worth while, before we pass this point, to quote 
Bishop White. He remarks, in his Memoirs (p. 38), that * the 
object kept in view in all the consultations held and delibera- 
tions formed was the perpetuating of the Episcopal Church 
on the ground of the general principles which she had inherited 
from the Church of England ; and of not departing from them, 
except so far as either local circumstances required or some 
very important cause rendered proper. ‘To those acquainted 
with the history of the Church of England it must be evident 
that the object here stated was accomplished on the ratifica- 
tion of the Articles.” Tiffany, in his History, commenting 
upon this memorandum, suggestively adds that an attempt, 


three years later, that is to say, in the General Convention of 


1804, to make subscription to the Articles compulsory upon 
the Clergy, by canonical enactment, failed. 

The just conclusion from these historical data would seem 
to be that, since 1801, the Thirty-eight Articles of Religion 
have, in some sense, been of binding force upon the consciences 
of our clergy, though in precisely what sense or to what 
extent it is not easy to say. Few would venture to assert 
that they stand on the same footing with the Catholic Creeds 
in respect to essential dogma; while, on the other hand, few 
would go so far as to declare them, in round terms, non-obliga- 
tory. They would appear to be held, to use a most illusory 
phrase, forced upon us by the exigencies of these difficult 
times, “for substance of doctrine,” though where the ‘“ sub- 
stance” ends and the “accidents” begin, who shall determine ¢ 

And just here would seem to be the proper point for a 
distinct intimation of the present writer’s motive and purpose 
in opening this subject. We are all of us more or less dis- 
quieted by the evident disinclination of the flower of our 
youth to seek the ministry of religion as their calling in life. 
Whether or not the same tendency is observable in com- 
munions other than our own is a separate question. But. 
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without going further afield than our own immediate 
ecclesiastical limits permit, why is it, we may well ask, that 
with such magnificent sources of supply as our great Schools, 
Concord, Groton, Southborough, Pomfret, Cheshire, Newport, 
(not to mention others) afford, the current setting towards 
Holy Orders should be so sluggish and intermittent? After 
all due allowance has been made for the fact that many of 
these boys have been brought up at home in such luxurious 
surroundings that it is not in them to face possible hardship, 
it still remains a difficult question, Why do they not in larger 
numbers flock to the Colours? It is the writer’s conviction 
that in many instances—by no means in all, but in many—the 
reason is that no clear-cut, frank, direct answer is to be had to 
the question, To what do I commit myself doctrinally if | 
enter the ministry of the Church ? 

The Lambeth Platform, to be sure, has an answer to this 
question, as clear as a bell. ‘The Nicene Creed,” it declares, 
is “the sufficient statement of the Christian Faith.” 

“But what about the Articles of Religion?” urges the 
level-headed, keen-eyed young college graduate, on the edge 
of postulancy, though doubtful about candidateship,— To 
what extent am I bound by them? They contain, I find, many 
hundreds of propositions. Must I feel in my heart that | 
give honest assent to every one of these when I am asked in 
Ordination whether I will minister the doctrine of Christ, not 
only ‘as the Lord hath commanded,’ which would be a 
comparatively simple obligation, but ‘as this Church hath 
received the same’? Tell me, O Bishop, Guardian of the 
fold and Shepherd of the flock, tell me, am I bound by an 
equally strong tie to the affirmation that ‘works before justi- 
fication’ have the nature of sin, and to the affirmation ‘on the 
third day He rose again from the dead’?” To which the 
Bishop, as things now are, can but reply, “You have 
Burnet and Beveridge, Browne, Forbes and Hardwicke ; hear 
them.” 

The Articles of Religion, when analysed and classified, fall 
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into seven groups—the theological, strictly so called, embryo- 
logical, the anthropological, the soteriological, the ecclesiologi- 
cal, the bibliological, and the sociological. The sections, 
moreover, follow in the order named. Under the head of 
Theology, pure and simple, come the first five, with these titles, 
“Of Faith in the Holy Trinity,” “Of the Word or Son of 
God which was made Very Man,” “Of the going down of 
Christ into Hell,” “Of the Resurrection of Christ,” “ Of the 
Holy Ghost.” 

Under the head of Embryology—a word which may be used, 
for lack of a better, to define the study of sources—are to be 
classed Articles six, seven, and eight, which deal with the 
germ-plots of Christian doctrine, the Scriptures of the Old and 
New Testaments, and the Catholic Creed in its two forms—the 
so-called Apostolic and the Nicene. Under the head of 
Anthropology come Articles nine and ten, dealing respectively 
with Birth-sin and Free-will. Soteriology fills no fewer than 
eight Articles, namely, the eleventh, Of the Justification of 
Man; the twelfth, Of Works before Justification; the thirteenth, 
Of Works of Supererogation ; the fifteenth, Of Christ alone 
without Sin ; the sixteenth, Of Sin after Baptism ; the seven- 
teenth, of Predestination and Election ; and the eighteenth, Of 
obtaining Eternal Salvation only by the Name of Christ. 
All these in answer to the question, “‘ What must I do to be 
saved ?””—an inquiry originally replied to, it will be remembered, 
at a place called Philippi, in fewer words. 

Kcclesiology, not in its petty sense of the science of priestly 
vestments and chancel furniture, but in its dignified and lofty 
sense of the science of the Church’s corporate life, is dealt with in 
fifteen Articles, to wit, Nos. nineteen to thirty-four, No. twenty- 
one of “the former Articles” counting zero. In these ecclesio- 
logical Articles we have the Church’s constituency defined, its 
authority, as limited by Holy Scripture, declared, its exist- 
ence in a purgatorial state questioned, its ministry safeguarded, 
the language of its worship confined to the vernacular, its sacra- 
ments numbered, explained, and protected against both misin- 
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terpretation and misuse, the marriage of its priests justified, its 
sentences of excommunication made valid, and its traditions and 
ceremonies given such subordinate rank as rightfully attaches 
to them. The bibliographical Articles are two in number, and 
deal with the Books of Homilies and the Book of Consecration 
of Bishops and Ordering of Priests and Deacons. 

Finally, under the head Sociological may be classed the 
last three Articles, one of which touches upon the power of 
the civil magistrates, one upon communism, and one upon the 
lawfulness of making oath in courts of justice. 

The Thirty-eight Articles having been thus summarised, 
it is timely to call attention to the fact that the American 
Episcopal Church has in its custody three-and-twenty more, 
namely, the Twelve Articles of the Catholic Creed, and the 
Kleven Articles of her Constitution or Organic Law. The 
thesis which this Tract No. XCI. has been written to set forth 
and to maintain is, that the twenty-three amply suffice for our 
purpose without the thirty-eight. Suppose we try the several 
groups just enumerated by this test. 

As for the Trinitarian theology, with which the Book of 
Articles opens, it is evidently identical, in fact almost verbally 
identical, with the teachings of the Nicene Creed. So much, 
therefore, may be set down as surplusage. 

The open Bible on our lecterns testifies to our respect for 
the authority of the Book, if it be a “ Standard” Bible, and its 
table of contents will be a sufficient definition of what is held 
to be canonical Scripture. 

Similarly, it may be said of the two Creeds that their very 
presence in our manual of worship is ample enough proof of 
our thinking that they “ ought thoroughly to be received and 
believed.” This disposes of the trilogy of Articles concerned 
with the source of authority in religion. 

On Anthropology, the next subject treated, it is enough to 
know that man is undoubtedly a sinner; while, of Soteriology, 
it is enough to know that Christ is incontestably a Saviour. 
Upon both of these cardinal points the Creed insists, when of 
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the Only-begotten of the Father it affirms that “for us men 
and for our salvation” He came down from heaven. Were 
we not lost, saving we should not need ; were He not Saviour, 
His coming down had been in vain. 

In a Church which, like our own, has committed its organic 
law to writing, the proper place for ecclesiological teaching is 
the Constitution ; and if the eleven Articles of that document, 
as we now have it, do not suffice, it would be quite within 
the power of our ecclesiastical legislature to add a twelfth. 

Passing to Bibliography, it is certainly unnecessary to have 
a special Article of Religion to declare that our Ordinal has 
nothing in it that, “of itself, is superstitious and ungodly.” 
The fact that we continue it in use ought to be sufficient 
evidence that we resent such imputation; while, as for the 
Homilies, since the very Article which commends them also 
suspends them,—postpones, that is to say, the public reading 
of them in churches until they shall have been revised,—we 
need not trouble ourselves about them. It is more than a 
century since this good resolution was put into print; and 


though there have been revisions many, we still wait for the 
homiletical one. 


There remain to be disposed of the three Articles designated 
as Sociological. Of these, the first, “Of the Power of the 
Civil Magistrates,” is a very different thing under its American 
form from what we find in the corresponding place in the 
English Book—in fact, may not unfairly be said to teach an 
opposite doctrine ; for whereas the English Article affirms that 
godly Princes “should rule all estates and degrees committed 
to their charge by God, whether they be ecclesiastical or 
temporal,” the American Article quietly observes that “the 
Power of the Civil Magistrate hath no authority in things 
purely spiritual” — not a flat contradiction, perhaps, but 
dangerously near to it. 

The second of the Sociological Articles antagonises Com- 
munism as taught by “certain Anabaptists.” But anarchists, 


not Anabaptists, are the men with whom we have to do; and, 
Vor. V.—No. 4. 52 
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moreover, if we are to have an Article of Religion to confront 
each and every one of the economic heresies that disturb our 
peace, we shall need, not thirty-nine, but a hundred. The 
Book concludes with the Article entitled “Of a Christian 
Man’s Oath.” It confesses that vain and rash swearing is 
forbidden Christian men, but insists that in a good cause a 
Christian man may swear if the magistrate requireth it. 
This is acceptable enough doctrine to all who do not take 
the Sermon on the Mount too literally; but, in view of the 
fact that in the Courts of most English-speaking countries, and 
even in the House of Commons, since Bradlaugh, an affirma- 
tion is accepted in place of an oath, the Article has that belated 
look which befits its position at the end of the column. 

This Tract has been written in no acrimonious or destruc- 
tive spirit. The writer has no wish to contravene a single 
statement in the Articles of Religion. He candidly acknow- 
ledges that Christian men may swear, and he is utterly 
unwilling that other Christian men should esteem his goods 
and riches common, touching his own “right, title, and 
possession of the same.” A like cheerful assent he gives to 
all the propositions of the formulary, as he understands them ; 
for it would be strange indeed if, among the multitude of 
interpretations now allowed, he should fail of finding the 
special one suited to the idiosyncrasies of his particular mind. 
But while this is his present attitude, he recalls the day when 
it was not. He recalls the day when, to his youthful and 
untutored vision, the Articles seemed to obscure rather than 
to elucidate the answer to the question, What is the doctrine 
of the Episcopal Church? He cannot help being of the 
opinion that to-day young men in great numbers are similarly 
embarrassed. They can believe the Creeds, but what are 
they to make of this lengthy addendum to the Creeds ? 

It may be urged that some addendum is necessary, seeing 
that the Creeds do not interpret themselves. There is truth 
in this objection, but has the bringer of it considered what an 
immense amount of interpretative power is stored up in the 
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historic liturgy of the Church? The Creed, for example, is 
very concise, very concise indeed in the region of anthropology 
and soteriology ; but the Prayers of the Ages, in a singularly 
full and satisfactory way, show us how Christians have always 
thought, or, what is, perhaps, still more to the point, fe/t upon 
these subjects. 

What need of Article twelve, “Of Good Works,” when 
we have learned, on the second Sunday before Lent, to say, 
“O Lord God, who seest that we put not our trust in anything 
that we do,” and on the thirteenth Sunday after Trinity are 
again to pray, “ Almighty and merciful God, of whose only 
gift it cometh that Thy people do unto Thee true and laudable 
service”? It is safe to say that there is not a single Article of 
the Creed that does not find similar expansion and elucidation 
somewhere between the covers of the Prayer Book before you 
reach the Psalter, and long before you reach the Articles. 

It is just here that Anglicans enjoy a great advantage over 
Presbyterians. ‘To-day the Westminster Confession totters to 
its fall. The Brief Statement will not save it, for the Brief 
Statement was only allowed to come into existence upon an 
understanding that for “substance of doctrine” it was to be 
regarded as a fair exponent of the longer document. Relief 
obtained on such terms can be but temporary. Only the 
gnats have been strained out, the camel is left in. But 
if the Westminster Confession goes to pieces, what have 
our Presbyterian brethren to fall back upon? They have 
never conceded to the Catholic Creeds that high place of 
honour in which Anglicans have always held them. If West- 
minster fails them, they have no Nica to fall back upon. It 
looks as if it would be a case, as in Paul’s shipwreck, of “some 
on board and some on pieces of the ship.” In such an event, 
may a good Providence so order things that, as happened on 
the coast of Malta, they shall escape all safe to land,—the land 
of the historic faith, no island but the continent of truth. Yes, 
the Creeds suffice. They have outlived many a document like 
our Book of Articles and the Confessions of Augsburg and of 
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Westminster, and will outlive many another. The Confessions 
have their day and cease to be ; the Creeds live on—all the days 
are theirs. The Creeds are like Stonehenge and the Pyramids ; 
—to go at them with hammer and chisel, under a pretext of 
reparation, were little short of sacrilege. The Thirty-nine 
Articles are a sixteenth century Episcopal residence of many 
rooms, some of them much out of repair. 

But what shall we do with our Book of Articles if we snip 
the threads which now bind it up with the Book of Common 
Prayer? Put it, with reverent and loving hands, in the 
Archives, I reply—the Archives of English Religion. There 
are other books to keep it company in that honoured and 
dignified retirement. There is The Institution of a Christian 
Man; there is King Henry's Primer; there is Nowell’s 
Catechism ; there is Jewell’s Apology; there are those un- 
fortunate books of Homilies, still unrevised ; and there is, if 
you please, The Confession of our Christian Faith, commonly 
called the Creed of St Athanasius. 

What a handsome set of Archives they would make, and 


how happily the Thirty-nine Articles would fitin! Bibliotheca 
Anglicana we will call it, and it shall have glass doors to 
protect the honoured pages from an otherwise inevitable dust. 


W. R. HUNTINGTON. 


New York. 





WHO IS THE CHRISTIAN DEITY?! 


JAMES COLLIER, 
Sydney, Australia. 


IT may appear an extravagance to affirm that Christendom is 
now, and has long been, mistaken about the real object of its 
worship. It imagines this object to be God the Father, of 
whom the idea came down from the Old Testament dis- 
pensation, and whose attributes have been softened by the 
revelation of the Divine nature in Jesus Christ. Christ is 
believed to be worshipped only in moments of intense feeling, 


or in times of trial and calamity, and then perhaps as a sub- 
ordinate deity. The God of Christendom is still held to be 
the God of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob. 

There is evidence that this view is erroneous. Christianity 
is pre-eminently the worship of Christ. Far away in the back- 
ground of existence there may be a Power answering to 
Indian Brahma or Greek Kronos, and conceived as God the 
Father. But the working, ever-living, and ever-acting Deity 
is Christ. He is the creator and preserver of the world, the 
ruler, redeemer, and judge of men. He and no other is 


1 The view expounded in the following paper was suggested to the writer 
so long as thirty years ago, when he was reading Gregory of Tours, dipping 
into medieval literature, and studying Christian iconography as sources for 
the Descriptive Sociology of the French in Herbert Spencer’s series. Six or 
eight years ago, on re-reading Feuerbach’s Essence of Christianity, he found 
the idea explicitly stated by the German philosopher. Three or four years 
ago he was gratified to discover that James Martineau, in his last decade, 
put forward the conception as the basis of a reconciliation between Unitarians 
and Trinitarians. 
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worshipped as God, hymned, prayed to, invoked. To him 
have been transferred the attributes of Jehovah. He, and no 
other, is the Christian God. 

Like all religious founders, Jesus rose slowly to his place in 
history. ‘To his disciples in his lifetime he was a unique man, 
with an exclusive mission, a Messiahship, and superhuman 
powers ; they spoke of him almost as he used to be spoken of 
by the Socinians, who refused to call him God, but never 
called him a man, or almost as the Chinese speak of Con- 
fucius, or as the early Buddhist spoke of Gautama. Even 
after his death he was to Peter still only “a man approved of 
God.” There is a great stride in Paul; though he does once 
or twice call him a man, the human element has grown 
shadowy. He had never known Christ in the flesh; he knew 
only the risen and glorified Saviour. As a Jew, he must have 
been an earnest believer in Jehovah, and the belief remained, 
but it had completely changed its character, and was in great, 
though varying, measure submerged by the wonderful new 
belief in Jesus Christ. Renan has re-affirmed against Origen 
that to Paul God was no longer the Jehovah of the Hebrews 
—stern and terrible, yet long-suffering and slow to wrath. 
Nor was he the Heavenly Father of Jesus, who provides our 
daily bread, forgives us our sins, and numbers every hair of 
our heads. He resembles rather the Greek Zeus—not the 
Zeus of the Homeric poems, personally intervening, but the 
Zeus of the early historic period, the ultimate source of all, 
but the direct agent of nothing. At times he resembles 
our modern Absolute or Unknowable—the dark, impenetrable 
background whence issues all phenomenal existence. In 
addressing the “heathen” peoples of Phrygia, as at Lystra 
and Derbe, Paul could still preach pure monotheism, but the 
strain was soon abandoned. In his undoubted epistles he 
urges believers to pray to God, but it is “for the Lord Jesus 
Christ’s sake.” He renders glory to God “through Jesus 
Christ.” He thanks God “through Christ”; he advises the 
giving of thanks to God “in the name of Jesus Christ.” He 
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knows of the love of God “which is in Jesus Christ.” The 
Romans were to reckon themselves “alive unto God through 
Jesus Christ.” ‘“ We have peace with God through our 
Lord Jesus Christ.” God forgives “for Christ’s sake.” He 
that “serveth Christ is acceptable to God.” Eternal life is, 
indeed, the gift of God, but it is “through Jesus Christ our 
Lord.” The gospel of Christ is “the power of God.” God 
is hardly ever mentioned but in connection with Christ. The 
Father was being superseded by a new deity. In the epistles 
doubtfully ascribed to Paul, and probably later, there is a 
great development. Christ is now “the image of the invisible 
God,” though still “a creature.” All things “were created 
by him and for him.” In him “all fulness dwells ” — “ all 
the fulness of the Godhead bodily”; not only does he 
embody all such divine attributes as are compatible with a 
human existence, he possesses all possible divine attributes. 
If these epistles were written by Paul, they witness to a rapid 
mental growth, but not swifter or more surprising than Mr 
Gladstone went through in his middle and later years. If 
they were written by others, they record the slower develop- 
ment of the Christian consciousness. When a writer speaks 
in the spurious epistle to Titus of “the great God and our 
Saviour Jesus Christ,” we feel that he is on the point of 
passing to a new order of ideas. In the following chapter 
he apparently makes the transition, and though “God our 
Saviour” is still God the Father, who sheds the Holy Ghost 
on us “through Jesus Christ our Saviour,” we may be sure 
that the exchange of phraseology will end in the confusion of 
the two persons or the supersession of the first by the second. 
Of the later New Testament writings, we may say with 
Didron of Christian iconography, God the Father “almost 
completely disappears and retires to the second rank. He is 
rarely seen and seldom heard. ‘The area seems entirely 
occupied by the Son.” 

There is a rapid advance in the earliest Christian writers. 
To Polycarp, as to Melito, Christ is still subordinate; he 
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commands the faithful to “obey the bishop as Jesus Christ 
obeys the Father. Let each of you,” he adds, “sing with one 
voice through Jesus Christ to the Father”; the “singing” 
means right living. Christ has attained a very different 
position in Clemens Romanus, who concludes a prayer: “ We 
beseech thee to gather us into the kingdom of thy Christ, the 
God of the whole nature of things, both visible and invisible, 
and our King.” In this prayer and the following doxology 
God the Father falls into subordination: “By thy Christ, 
to whom, with thee and the Holy Ghost, be,” etc. 

It was always and everywhere objected to the Christians 
that they were worshippers of Christ; as Tertullian admits, 
the reproach was “in every mouth” from Celsus and Lucian 
downwards. They did not deny it. They defended them- 
selves by saying with Minucius Felix: “ He whom we worship 
is God and not a mere mortal man.” Twenty years later 
Tertullian replies to the same taunt. While he calls it a 
“mistake, that we are worshippers of a man, and not of the 
God of the Jews,” he hastens to admit that they are worshippers 
of God only through Jesus Christ. Indeed, in him the two 
Persons are inextricable: “Christ in God and God in Christ” 
seem to be a single entity. Twice at least he calls Christ 
“the God of the Christians,” and he contends that “all 
divinities but Christ ought to be renounced as false.” The 
language of Cyprian is wavering. Sometimes he speaks of 
God as if he spoke only of the Father, while he names Christ 
simply “the Lord.” But on other occasions he names him 
“the Lord thy God,” “the Lord God of hosts,” and (like 
Tertullian) “the God of the Christians.” To St Felix he 
was the Lord God of Heaven and Earth; to Eusebius, the 
Universal King and Prince of all things and very God. Only 
one step more remains: the Father must practically disappear 
from the Christian consciousness. We shall see that, with the 
passage of Christianity from East to West, and the conversion 
of the Western peoples, this final step is taken. 

The development of the doctrine was not uninterrupted. 
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From our present point of view the writings of Augustine 
present grave difficulties. Jesus Christ is by no means his 
God. Karly a Platonist, he at first conceived his deity 
philosophically. Passing through Manicheism, he limited 
yet moralised the Supreme Power. When he became a 
Christian, he worshipped Jehovah, but a Jehovah with the 
hard attributes omitted or softened, and the tender qualities 
of mercy and loving-kindness, equally found in the Psalms 
and Prophets, brought into the foreground. Christ was the 
Mediator, the Word, the Son and very God, but he was not 
the God. The apostrophes to God throughout the Confessions 


_ are not addressed to Christ. Thus he speaks of the Saviour 


as “thy only begotten.” Christ is “ thy Christ,” or “thy Son, 
our Lord,” or “thy Word.” Augustine had not “sought thy 
way, in Christ our Saviour.” ‘The “communion of the Lord’s 
body ” is that of a subordinate deity. While most subsequent 
writers, all of medizval and much of modern Christendom, 
ascribed creation to Christ, Augustine “had found thee our 
creator, and thy Word, God with thee, together with thee 
and the Holy Spirit, one God, by whom thou hast created 
all things.” He seems to waver between the earlier and the 
later conceptions of creation, but the earlier prevails. His 
theology is affiliated on Paul, but he does not follow Paul in 
leaving God the Father in the background, and making 
Christ all in all. 

Poetry, especially religious poetry, is good evidence of 
doctrine. ‘['wo Christian poets of the fourth century—-Paulinus 
of Nola and Spanish Prudentius—habitually use “ God” and 
“Christ” as identical terms. From both of them passages 
might be cited to show that by “the true God, the God of 
the Christians,” they signify Christ. Both habitually use 
“God” and “Christ” as identical terms. Such poetry, says 
M. Gaston Boissier of the magnificent hymn by Prudentius 
on the Judgment Day, where Deus and Christus are employed 
interchangeably, expresses the inspiration of a whole people. 
We may add that it reflects their beliefs. 
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It was to the worship of Christ as God that the Western 
peoples were converted. A vision of Christ determined the 
conversion of Constantine, when the bishops declared that 
““God had revealed himself” to the emperor. Zosimus and 
Prudentius agree that the question was formally put to the 
Roman senate by Theodosius, whether Jupiter or Christ should 
be worshipped as the chief Roman god. The statement is 
accepted on their joint authority by Gibbon and Milman. It 
is doubted by Beugnot and ignored by Boissier. At all events, 
a practically similar issue was debated in other terms when it 
was resolved to remove the statue of Victory from the hall of 
the senate. In Norway, far up in the Dovrefjeld, King Olaf 
the Saint submitted a similar issue—Christ versus Thor—to his 
rebellious bonders. So did Vladimir of Russia, at the end 
of the tenth century, to his council. So did Edwin of 
Northumbria, and so did the Onondagas. Always it was 
Christ who was presented for their acceptance. King Hakon 
insisted that the Norwegians of Trondjem should believe in one 
God, Christ the Son of Mary. It was to the worship of Christ 
that the Franks were converted. It is he who is hailed in the 
prologue to the Salic law as loving the Franks. Him they 
wished to avenge because he had been killed in Jerusalem. It 
was the same among the Celts. In a poem ascribed to St 
Columba he sings: “ My Drui (or deity) is Christ the Son of 
God”; and the Pictish Druids extolled “their own god as 
more powerful than the God of the Christians,” who was 
evidently Christ. The Welsh saint, Cadoc, labouring as a 
missionary among the Britons of Northamptonshire, was 
attacked by Saxons, and died with a prayer on his lips to his 
“invisible King and Saviour, Jesus Christ.” ‘“ We believe in 
and adore the true Sun, Jesus Christ,” said St Patrick. It was 
for Christ and in his name that all things were done. “ For 
Christ” Columba went abroad as a missionary: on the day of 
his death he heard Christ call him. ‘Tennyson well understood 
the Celtic theology when he assigned to King Arthur for an aim 
“to uphold the Christ.” ‘The invariable belief reappears among 
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the conquerors of the Celts. Inthe procession that attended 
Augustine’s entry into the Isle of Thanet a verger bore a paint- 
ing of the Crucified, and it was the crucified Christ as God 
who triumphed. The mother-church of English Christianity 
was dedicated to “the Holy Saviour, our God and Lord.” 
Paulinus, who introduced Roman theology into England, bade 
Edwin of Northumbria give thanks to the Lord instead of to 
Woden for his new-born child. Redwald, king of the East 
Anglians, “seemed to serve both Christ and the gods he 
formerly served ; and in the same temple he had both an altar 
for the sacrifice of Christ and a smaller altar for the victims of 
the demons.” As Renan offered “ praise and glory to Christ” 
when he had finished his History of Israel, Bede thanked the 
“good Jesus” when he finished his Ecclesiastical History, 
whence most of these instances have been taken, and hoped 
that he might “in due time come to him, who is the fountain 
of all wisdom, and always stand in his presence who liveth 
and reigneth world without end.” Among the antiphons he 
used to chant was one for Ascension Day: “O King of Glory, 
Lord of Hosts, who, as on this day, didst ascend,” etc. What 


a historian says of the introduction of Christianity into Mercia 
might have been said of all England: “ ‘The strife between the 
creeds of Woden-Christ and of Woden was now decided.” 


Pope Gregory the First has been described as a continuator 
of Augustine, but in fact the theological development takes a 
different trend in the “first and greatest of the Gregories.” 
To him Christ is God Almighty. “For the voice of the 
Almighty Father is God Almighty .... the Almighty 
Word . . . . who, for us incarnate, lives and reigns with the 
Father in the unity of the Holy Spirit, God for ever and 
ever.” A benediction in another of his homilies is in similar 
terms: “ What Almighty God through me speaks in your 
ears, may He speak Himself in your minds, who liveth and 
reigneth with the Father,” etc. In the space of two hundred 
years there has been a complete transformation. The transi- 
tion from the Father as Almighty God in Augustine to the 
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Son as Almighty God in Gregory has been made once for all: 
the Father and the Spirit are evidently subordinate personages, 
and the conjoining of them with the Son a mere consecrated 
formula. Gregory even speaks of Christ as God simply. 
Other saints have heard Christ call them when death was 
near: ‘If it shall please God to call me, ... .” writes the 
Pope. That Christ was the rival of Jupiter, and thus claimed 
to be the supreme God, is indirectly shown by a letter of 
Gregory reproaching a Frankish bishop for teaching grammar 
and literature: “The praises of Christ,” he says, “do not 
admit of being joined in the same mouth with the praises of 
Jupiter.” That he should send “images of God the Saviour 
and of the holy Mary, Mother of God,” foreshadows the time 
when they two shall be worshipped as sole gods. In another 
letter the Redeemer is the “ maker of every creature,” and in 
still another he is “the Creator.” We are not surprised that, 
with such theological views, Gregory should have given the 
Mass an immense development and expansion. 

The drift of medieval speculation is in the same direction. 
One of the profoundest thinkers of the time, Alexander of 
Hales, defines theology as the science of the Divine substance 
as known through Christ. While confuting Alexander, Duns 
Scotus practically agrees with him. He excepts only the 
begetting of the Son and the truths relating to the Divine 
will. Yet the former cannot amount to much, and the Logos 
must surely be conceived as sharing in the Divine determina- 
tions. There is in Duns a remnant of Jehovah-worship, 
together with latent Arianism. How completely identified 
Christ was with God in the theology of the Middle Ages 
appears from occasional expressions used by the most eminent 
theologians. Cyprian had spoken indifferently of martyrs 
“going to God” and “going to Christ,” and in Anselm and 
Peter the Lombard the terms 7x Deum credere or in Christum 
credere are apparently equivalent. Dante, half theologian and 
half poet, shows that Christ held in his imagination the place 
held by the old Roman supreme God when he says that “ Jove 
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was crucified on earth for us.” The identification is equally 
plain in the medizeval devotional literature. All through the 
Imitation of Christ the God appealed to is obviously Christ : 
his attributes are those of Jesus of Galilee; and the “I” of 
the compassionate and pleading dialogues in chapters 23, 24, 
and 80 of the third book is Christ-God. As late as Pascal 
“the dying Deity” addresses his disciple: ‘Console thyself; 
thou wouldst not seek me, if thou hadst not already found 
me.” It is Christ whom he seeks and finds, as it is Christ 
whom Loti, Bourget, and so many modern pilgrims to 
Jerusalem seek and do not find. 

Popular medizval literature speaks to the same effect. “I 
should offend God,” says Joinville, “who gave his body,” ete. 
The same historian of the seventh crusade relates of the Bishop 
of Soissons that he “greatly desired to go to God,” and, 
having attacked the Turks all alone, “they cut him down 
and put him in the number of the martyrs.” When we 
remember that it was to Christ that the early Christians 
desired to go at last, and that Christ was in the second 
century considered as the first of the martyrs, we may readily 
believe that in the passage cited Joinville meant God. That 
Christ was merged in Deity is again shown by another allusion 
of the same writer: “ If God died on the Cross... .” 

A still more popular form of literature—the miracle-plays 
—is saturated with the same conception. “God and his 
Mother” are among the chief figures in most of these. If in 
any of them God the Father is ever introduced, the theme 
of the play is some portion of the earthly life of the still 
undeified Saviour. 

The popular poetry of the Middle Ages abounds in illus- 
trations of the substitution. It seems impossible to doubt that 
the “ God ” there frankly and sometimes grotesquely humanised 
is Christ. Nothing in the old Hebrew conception of Jehovah 
could have led to such anthropomorphisation. 

Art, in the rude shape of iconography, bears similar 
testimony. The religious views of the Middle Ages, as 
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sculptured on cathedral porch or illuminated in missal, are 
perhaps truer to the beliefs of the period than the traditional 
opinions of theologians. Well, in these dumb yet speaking 
expositors God the Father for many centuries altogether 
disappears. ‘The God of the Old Testament is always Christ. 
Aged from fifteen to sixty, beardless or bearded, a youth, a 
middle-aged man, or an old man, he is represented as doing 
all that in the Old Testament is ascribed to Jehovah. Not 
till the twelfth century is the existence of God the Father 
indicated, and then only by a figured hand. Historians like 
Mr Lecky ascribe his absence to reverence. Was not rever- 
ence equally due to his co-equal, Christ, exalted to supreme 
deity and clothed with all its attributes? It will be said that 
Christ had lived and been seen as a man. But it is not as a 
man that he is represented; it is as a god. Nor was the 
Holy Ghost, who is always pictured, ever seen on earth. Nay, 
in the two following centuries the feeling of reverence, surely 
not less profound than in previous periods, did not prevent the 
Father from being represented side by side with the other two 
persons of the Trinity. The Father was left out of sculptured 
portal and illuminated page because he was out of mind. 
Only in formal confessions of faith, or priest-made prayers, or 
the speculations of theologians does he hold a place. He 
was not worshipped. No sacrifices were made to him. No 
churches were dedicated to him: “the church of God” at 
Jerusalem, mentioned in a canon of the Council of Clermont 
held in 1095, was doubtless the church of Christ there. Once 
more, Christ as God was the true Deity of the Middle Ages. 

Books of chivalry testify to the supersession of Jehovah by 
Christ. In one of the best-known, Johan de Saintré’s lady 
commands him, next to God, to love and obey the Virgin, 
and to have other saints as advocates with our Lord and Lady. 
Christ and Mary were the deities of chivalry. 

Froissart is equally plain. When the French and the 
English were besieging a town in Morocco, they were asked 
by the Saracens why they attacked people who had never 
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offended them. They replied that “they were come to avenge 
the injuries done to their God.” Upon this, “the Saracens 
laughed heartily, and said... . it was the Jews who had 
crucified Jesus Christ, and not they.” ‘This was crass ignor- 
ance, at which Froissart doubtless laughed as heartily as the 
Saracens ; but when, on the following page, Froissart speaks 
of “God and the Virgin Mary,” he speaks in his own name 
and expresses his own belief. God is for him Christ deified. 

An inscription is significant of the belief of the Renais- 
sance. The pedestal of the obelisk on Monte Citorio had on 
one side an inscription recording its dedication by Augustus 
Cesar, Pontifex Maximus, to the Sun. Pius VI. recovered 
the monument for Christianity by dedicating it, also as 
Pontifex Maximus, on another side to Christ. Christ had 
superseded the Sun-god. 

Among Catholic peoples this conception has never been 
relinquished. ‘To the worship of Christ the Jesuit missionaries 
in old Canada converted the Indians. ‘The great warrior 
Ahasistari professed his belief in Jesus. After he was 
baptized he exclaimed, “Let us strive to make the whole 
world embrace the faith in Jesus.” In this faith the 
missionaries lived. One of the greatest of them, Brebeuf, 
who may be described as a Christ-intoxicated man, cried, 
“What shall I render to thee, Jesus, my Lord, for all thy 
benefits?” and he made a vow before Father and Spirit, 
who were evidently subordinate personages ; his visions were 
of Christ, of infinite crosses, and of the Mother of Christ. 
Brebeuf passed away with the name of Jesus on his lips. 

The break effected by the Reformation in the develop- 
ment of Christology is more apparent than real. In all the 
essentials of Christian doctrine Luther is still a Catholic, 
minus the Pope. He holds the central dogma of Christianity 
in particular with a tenacious grasp. ‘This man born of 
the Virgin Mary is God himself, who has created heaven and 
earth.” He holds with Ambrose and Chrysostom that, even 
in the midst of the Trinity, the Son has the human body as 
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a permanent and essential attribute. With perfect consistency, 
and as if he had seen the transfigured Christ rise into the 
heavens, he exclaims, “ My own flesh and blood sits at the right 
hand of God and reigns over all.” ‘In the midst of the 
Trinity ” and “at the right hand of God ” are, of course, mere 
phrases, signifying in Heaven, or, as we should now say, 
in the nature of things. It is according to his human nature 
that Christ is susceptible of omnipotence and the other 
divine attributes. “Our flesh and blood is” therefore “the 
Son of God, yea, God himself.” He logically concludes that 
‘out of Christ there is no God, and where Christ is, there is 
the whole Godhead Thou shouldst know of no other 
God.” In the spirit of these utterances the greatest of 
Lutheran theologians, in the first edition of his work on 
systematic theology, left out the doctrines of God and the 
Trinity ; to know Christ is the one thing needful. Melanchthon 
was therefore a worshipper of Christ as God, even if he 
speculatively admitted the existence of God the Father. 
This is the corner-stone of Protestantism as well as of 
Catholicism. Presbyterianism on one side has often diverged 
into the austere worship of Jehovah, and Boston Unitarianism 
into the maternal Deity of Channing and the bisexual Deity 
of Parker (‘“ Father and Mother of our souls”), the latter 
borrowed from the Roman Jupiter pater et mater or from 
the bisexual Deity of the Stoics. These are aberrations or 
developments. The orthodox view is expressed by Neander :— 

“It is an important fundamental principle that not the doctrine of the 
Trinity, but that of the historical Christ, is the centre of the Gospel, and that 
salvation depends . .. . on the acknowledgment of Christ, in whom alone 
God reveals himself, and by whom alone we attain to the divine life. The 


article respecting Christ was the original article of faith of the Apostolic 
Church,” 


Let us cross the Atlantic and transport ourselves back 
well-nigh a century. Dr Lyman Beecher, his famous daughter 
tells us, pictured Christ ‘as patient with our errors, com- 
passionate with our weaknesses, and sympathetic for our 
SOrrows He was ever near us, enlightening our ignor- 
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ance, guiding our wanderings, comforting our sorrows with 
a love unwearied by faults,” etc.—the very definition of a 
sympathetic Deity. His daughter Harriet at fourteen years 
“gave herself to Jesus,” as Robert Hall had dedicated himself 
to God. “I feel that I love God,” she said a year or two 
later ; and then she hastens to add, as if she had caught her- 
self tripping, “that is, that I love Christ.” She passionately 
desires that “the Saviour were visibly present in this world,” 
and then she asks her brother: “ Do you think that there is 
such a thing as so realising the presence and character of God 
that he can supply the place of earthly friends?” Thirty years 
later the confusion or the identification is still vivid: God took 
her son, she confessed ; and a minute after: “Jesus in love 
has taken” him. Yet she avers that her “ faith in God” never 
in the least fails; she “rests on Jesus in the innermost depth 
of her soul.” As life went on, and their anti-slavery propa- 
ganda raised enemies for both herself and her hardly less 
famous brother, she perceived that “the world hates Christ,” 
and that there is a spirit working in it “that is not subject to 
the law of God.” ‘The higher life that saints and sages have 
described is to her “a vivid spiritual life near to and with 
Christ.” The conquest of her nature by the cult. of Christ 
was complete. Her knowledge of this life was absolute. 

We wander a few steps from the home of the authoress 
of Uncle Tom’s Cabin to the parsonage or the church at 
Hartford where Horace Bushnell meditated or spoke the 
inspired meditations that have moved or instructed a great 
part of the Christian world ; and what do we hear? ‘ Love to 
God” is everywhere spoken of as identical with love to Christ. 
Conversion to Christ is equivalent to “a new turning to God.” 
The “ receiving of Christ” is the same thing as “ being filled 
with God.” The “joy of God” is the same thing as the “joy 
of Christ” ; the “peace of God” as the “peace of Christ.” 
The “new life” is the Christ-life. Let the reader scan the 
volume so named at almost any page, and he will perceive 


that “ Christ” and ‘God ” are interchangeable terms ; that is, 
Vor. V.—No. 4. 53 
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they are identical, or Christ is God. Other contemporary Spit 

theologians speak to the same effect. Christ, says Professor Fat 

D. W. Simon, “is the beginning, middle, and end of Christi- of t] 

4 anity; who lived before he undertook his earthly mission; in p 
‘ who has been living and working ever since; who lives and is that 
{ working now.” ‘To all the Free Churches of England, accord- figu 
ing to the late Dr Berry, “Christ is the soul and centre of The 
a revealed religion.” Christ, says another, “is the measure of all 
7 things.” ‘We bow before him as the King of Kings,” says and 
still another. “Christ’s will is absolute,” said a Congrega- God 

tionalist minister. ‘The name of Christ is, indeed, everywhere riva. 

in the addresses of Congregationalists and in Nonconformist fron 

literature generally; the name of God as a distinct being exp 

nowhere. By them Christ alone is worshipped. ‘The Pro- cult 

gramme of Christian Union submitted to the Congregationalist calle 

Churches of New South Wales in 1904 laid it down that harc 

“Christ is Lord” is the sole article to which Congregationalists the 

should return. min 

It is in our own days that faith in Christ and love for desi 

Christ have become the banner of a new religion. The saintly late: 

Henry Drummond was one of its chief standard-bearers. At be e 

the heart of his faith, we are told, lay “his unreserved accept- mak 

ance of Christ and of Christ’s idea and law of life... .. He to h 

was through and through, first of all and last of all, a follower sop 

and subject of Christ.” He confessed that he had “only one bros 

passion, that is, Christ.” He had but one mode of conversion viev 

—he induced doubters to “go in for Christ.” “The grace ally. 

of God” became in him “the grace of Christ.” With him, insp 

“to serve Christ” and “to serve God” are interchangeable. ture 

His mission was “to follow out the religion of Christ,” and he but 

himself “ followed the personal Christ.” He had a message of 0's ] 

his own—to introduce men to Christ. Christ alone was the stuc 

standard. He went back to the faith that founded Christianity, him 

and said with Paul: “ For me to live is Christ.” His prayers the 

were addressed to the “ Lord Jesus,” who was “not far from not 


any one of us,” and who was appealed to not to take “his 
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Spirit away from” them. As the “ Heavenly Father”—*“the 
Father of Christ ”—and that in rare references, the first person 
of the Trinity almost disappeared from his vocabulary. It is 
in perfect accordance with the new and yet very old religion 
that the life preached by the great evangelist of Chicago, who 
figures in fiction as “ John King,” should be “the Christ-life.” 
The converted sinner is brought “to know Christ.” 

Why does George MacDonald leave his church, his country, 
and his profession? Because he is a worshipper of the younger 
God, who has in his mind displaced an elder but not a jealous 
rival. A cento of characteristic utterances might be cited 
from the beautiful and affecting works that are the truest 
expression of his real beliefs in the guise of fiction. ‘The new 
cult is often implied ; sometimes it is explicit. “If God had 
called me,” says one of his fictitious characters, “1 should 
hardly have been astonished Why should a man fear in 
the presence of his Saviour ?—You said God! answered the 
minister.—God is my Saviour. Into His presence it is my 
desire to come,” answered the deep-thinking youth. In a 
later chapter of the same admirable book he asks: “‘ Must God 
be ever on the cross . . . . hang for ever on His cross?” To 
make the identification more complete, he shows that God is 
to him, not only the Hebrew or ethnic Deity, but the philo- 
sophic concept. ‘The nature of things, that is, of God,” he 
broadly affirms. He soon reverts to the anthropomorphic 
view : “ Isn’t God a man?” asks one of his doubles. Spiritu- 
ally-minded people “behold the Father in the Son.” An 
inspired cobbler, in his quest of the Holy Grail, had adven- 
tured in philosophy—“ eh, but it was bairnly philosophy ! ”— 
but “learnt to gang straucht to Him Wha’s the express image 
o's person.” In Jesus Christ, said his illuminated Aberdonian 
student, “I see the very God I want. I want a father like 

No other than the God exactly like Christ can be 
the true God.” A successor of Arnold of Rugby in heart, if 
not quite in talent, and not at all in leadership—Edward 
Thring of Uppingham— was said to “see God with his eyes.” 
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So does one of MacDonald’s delightful women exclaim: “If 
I could but see Christ!” Her mentor tells her: “ When you 
understand Him—there is your God!” “Christ is in the 
world still, and within our call,” declares the same expounder 
of the New Theology. But, if we aimed at including all the 
characteristic utterances of the doctrine in MacDonald’s books, 
we should never end. Of him, as of Donald Grant, it might 
be said that the motto, For Christ, against all the churches, 
expressed his mission in life. 

We find an unexpected ally in one of the loftiest Christian 
metaphysicians. In the last years of a long and honoured life, 
James Martineau put forward Christ-worship as “ A Way out 
of the Trinitarian Controversy.” To understand the Father of 
the early Church, he says, you must go back “till you reach 
a primeval solitude. Not mere vacancy do you find there, 
but a poised and brooding cloud. To this dormant potency, 
that is but does not breathe, theologians gave the name of 
Father.” The Father, “contemplated in Himself, presents 
only u bare immensity—a dark blank of possibility—the occult 
potency of all perfection, but itself realises none.” The 
Father, he affirms, is absent from the Unitarian creed. Uni- 
tarians, he contends, really worship the Son, though they call 
on him as the Father. Examine (he would say to the 
Unitarian) “ what you mean when you speak of God: what 
are the attributes, what the acts, that mark Him to our mind? 
Creative thought, guiding Providence, redeeming grace... . 
they are the distinctive characteristics of the second, not of the 
first personality. Everything that you can say to convey a 
just conception of your God—that He spread the heavens— 
that He guards Israel—that He dwelt in the Human Christ— 
that He rules the unsuspecting world, and abides with the 
conscious heart of the Church,—all you will discover registered 
among the characteristics of the Son.” 

The biography of a leading Unitarian minister furnishes 
evidence of these propositions. In 1841 James Freeman 
Clarke founded in Boston “a Church of Christ,” which took 
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Jesus as its Head, as its Master, Teacher, and Saviour, as its 
Prophet, Priest, and King. He recommended a young 
minister to “ preach Christ” and to “preach faith in Christ 
as the Omnipotent God.” In himself it was a lifelong faith. 
In 1883 he read before a church congress a paper on “ The 
Historical Christ as the Centre of Christian Theology.” 

Our missionaries carry the worship of Christ to distant 
lands. As we saw, it was Christ whom the American Indians 
were taught to worship. It is Christ to whom Orientals are con- 
verted ; though certain missionaries of a Calvinistic type deem 
it urgent to recall to the minds of their converts the elder and 
forgotten Deity. “Our hearts,” says an Indian reformer, 
Keshub Chunder Sen, “are touched, conquered, overcome by 
a higher power; and this power is Christ. Christ,” he adds in 
the same strain, “ not the British Government, rules India.” 

Not only to heretics like Swedenborg is Christ the sole 
Deity. To the metaphysicians who have most deeply sounded 
the mysteries of the Christian religion—equally to esoteric 
believers like Hegel and to unbelievers like Feuerbach, as to 
converted Celt and German, Northman and Russian, Brahmin 
and American Indian, “ Christ is the Christian God.” 

What, then, is the result of our long inquest? That 
Christian worship, wherever it is vital and intense, is the 
worship of Christ. We trace this cult in its Palestinian cradle. 
We observe it growing into a faith that dwarfs the religion 
from which it sprang. From that religion it borrows its 
elements of terror and awe, and as it borrows them, it grows 
transformed. ‘The new faith has completely absorbed the old, 
and the new Deity is alternately the old Deity with new 
attributes added, and a new Deity with old attributes assimi- 
lated. The Son of God is, at the height of the Middle Ages, 
God himself, the sole Deity, in whom God the Father and 
God the Holy Ghost have all but completely disappeared. 
From this apex of its development, as is the law of evolutions, 
the concept begins to decline, detaching one deific attribute 
after another, till it is apparently reduced to its first estate. 
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Not so. It has retained that supreme element of godhead 
which distinguishes from mere hero-worship. Ever as it de- 
scends, and as we follow it all over Christendom, we perceive 
its radical fibre to be this same cult of Christ. It grows ever 
more human, but the divine element never again disappears. 
The conquest of divinity has been made once for all, and its 
inclusion in the cult is definitive. Yet constantly in the back- 
ground lies that other presence—that of God the Father, the 
Hebrew Deity, the Ur-God who is the Ultimate of all 
Aryan religions—Uranus, Saturn, Brahma. In Christendom 
certain churches and sects have continued to worship this elder 
Deity in preference to the younger. Augustine and all those 
churches and sects that have sprung from him—the Dutch 
Remonstrants, the Jansenists, the Scottish Presbyterians of the 
older school, the English and American Puritans, and possibly 
the old High-Church party in the Church of England—have 
revived the elder faith. 

None the less is the foreground filled by the more human, 
more moving, and not less commanding personality of the 
Christ-God. But it is not the Jesus of the Gospels alone. 
It is the Christ of Paul and of the whole subsequent Christian 
development. All the new attributes acquired by man in the 
course of centuries have been assigned to the being who im- 
personates for us the Divine Nature, or essence of things, as 
discoveries in that nature. The new depths of thought and 
emotion discovered in Christ by biographers like Lange and 
Keim resemble the profundities discovered by the Neo-Platon- 
ists in Homer and by the commentators in Shakespeare, Goethe, 
and Browning ; they record expansions of human nature. It 
is therefore, in a daring sense, the spirit of man himself that is 
worshipped, of man become “ the Image of God,” his personal 
and social life penetrated with the spirit of Christ (Hegel says, 
with Deity), and therefore one with God, as Jesus said that 
he and his Father were one. 

JAMES COLLIER. 


SYDNEY. 





RELIGION AND CITIZENSHIP IN 
EARLY ROME. 


A STUDY OF ARRESTED DEVELOPMENT. 


W. WARDE FOWLER, M.A., 
Fellow of Lincoln College, Oxford. 


WE know certain characteristics of the religious ideas of the 
Latins and other Italian races allied to them, discoverable not 
so much from the vague statements of grammarians, philo- 
sophers, or Christian fathers, as from survivals in the religious 
practice of these peoples. That religious practice, in the case 


of one Italian city-state, we know also in clear outline, though 
the details are in great measure lost to us; and of the cults 
of other Italian communities we have some fragmentary 
knowledge. ‘Thirdly, we know the history of the creeping 
paralysis which gradually destroyed the religious practice of 
the Roman state, and with it, of course, the ideas on which it 
was based. 

It has often struck me that it would be worth while to 
try and piece together these three known things, in an attempt 
to conjecture what was the effect of State life—of that great 
advance in the associative principle, in discipline, in the 
material and opportunity for thought—on the earliest Italian 
religious ideas. Was there a possibility of development in 
those ideas, and if so, did the State destroy it? This attempt 
can only be made in the case of Rome, and there, indeed, 
only tentatively and hypothetically ; for we are confronted by 

839 
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one insuperable difficulty—that about the process of the for- 
mation of the State we know so very little. There is a great 
gap between the prehistoric age and that of the State which 
we cannot at present fill. Whether the researches of Dr 
Frazer, Mr A. B. Cook, Signor Pais, and others into the 
legends and beliefs of the early Italians will throw any clear 
light on this dark period remains yet to be seen. 

I must begin by carrying the reader back in imagination to 
the time when the Latin people were forcing their way 
through the mountains and forests of Italy, and then settling 
down in the land to which they gave their name. At every 
step of their way they must have been beset with difficulties 
and dangers ; it lay over mountains, down the swampy valleys 
of rivers, through large and dense forests. The Italy of that 
day was, of course, altogether different from the Italy of 
to-day: I need but quote the words in which the greatest 
living authority on the subject sums up his researches. “The 
fundamental difference,” says Nissen, “‘ between ancient and 
modern Italy is that it is now disforested and poor in water, 
and was then covered with water and woodland.” And he is 
here speaking of the Italy of historical times, rather than of 
the Italy of the prehistoric age, when it had not even sub- 
mitted to the cultivating energy of the Latins and _ their 
kindred peoples. Even if we leave the rest of the peninsula 
out of the count, and think of Latium alone, the present con- 
dition of the Campagna must not deceive us as to its appear- 
ance in those early days. There is a large part of it, seldom 
visited, which is still wild woodland—that part which Virgil 
has made the scene of the last books of the 4/neid, and which 
Boissier has charmingly described in his Promenades Archéo- 
logiques. 

But what has all this to do with my subject? | 
venture to think that it has everything to do with it. 
The peculiar character of a people’s religion is sure to reflect 
their own experience ; and if we could always get at that 
experience, we should be able to explain the religion. In the 
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long process of migration, and in the constant struggle with 
the forest and swamp while making the clearings necessary for 
settlement—while securing a safe dwelling-place for his family, 
pasture for his flocks and herds, and suitable land for corn- 
growing, the primitive Latin must have drunk deep of that ex- 
perience which, if I am right, lay at the root of his ideas of the 
supernatural. We do not know for certain what deities he 
brought with him from his original home, or whether, indeed, he 
brought any in the sense we are accustomed to give the word 
deity ; but we do know (1) that he was to an extraordinary 
extent the victim of religious awe, anxiety, nervousness, and 
(2) that the supernatural beings whom he feared were not 
thought of by him as in any sense like human beings, but as 
spirits, powers unknown and unseen, who might do him harm 
unless rightly propitiated. This kind of feeling, this religious 
awe, is exactly what his experience would be likely to produce. 

It needs some power of imagination to realise even faintly 
the sense of awe that comes upon man, and of course with 
special force upon primitive man, when he finds himself in a 
virgin forest, among strange and hostile beings, animal and 
spiritual. Even the educated man of to-day feels it in some 
degree. Let me quote a few words of Charles Kingsley, 
describing his first experience of a virgin forest in the West 
Indies. ‘My first feeling,” he wrote, “was helplessness, 
confusion, awe, all but terror: one is afraid at first to venture 
in fifty yards.”’ Other travellers have described the weird 
noises that break the awful silence of those forest solitudes, 
the sudden appearance of strange animals, and so on. 
Educated man does not now fear spirits, though he inherits 
the old nervous sensation in some mild degree; but to the 
Latin explorer, who by entering the forest, and still more by 
felling and clearing it, violated the abodes of countless spirits 
naturally assumed to be hostile to him, danger must have 
seemed lurking at every step. The imagination of the great 
Italian poet who knew his country and its men and gods so 

1 At Last, p. 128. 
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well, has caught the feeling exactly in his description of the 
first visit of Aineas to the site of the future Rome in the 
eighth dneid. The whole passage is full of Italian feeling, 
but I must be content with these lines :— 
‘iam tum religio pavidos terrebat agrestes 
dira loci, jam tum silvam saxumque tremebant. 


hoc nemus, hunc, inquit, frondoso vertice collem 
(quis deus incertum est) habitat deus, etc.” ! 


Now we may guess that this was really the feeling of the 
primitive Latin, not only by the help of an Italian poet's 
insight, but from the steps which the Roman and Latin took 
in similar circumstances, and in later times, to put himself 
right with the supernatural beings whose abodes he invaded. 
We can follow these steps in the fully developed religion of 
his descendants. We can use them as survivals from which, 
as in his legal and constitutional practice, we can argue back 
to what he did before Rome existed. I shall give examples of 
these survivals directly, but it may make them more intelligible 
if I state at once the direction in which they lead us. ‘They 
point to the fact that settlement in Latium, and indeed in 
Italy generally, meant not only the building a house, the 
planting of land, the introduction of cattle and sheep into hill 
and forest, but the discovery of the way in which the previous 
inhabitants—I am not speaking of human beings, but of spirits 
—might be brought over to the side of the invaders on terms 
of mutual advantage. ‘They had to be won over, propitiated 
in such ways as would please them, addressed by their right 
names, tamed, civilised, so that they might enter into the 
service of man, while man on his part did them such service 
as they wished for. In this strange process we shall find that 
the Latins developed an extraordinary genius, which deeply 
affected all their later history. 

The importance of woods in the religion of the Latins is 
attested in many ways. Their language is rich in words for 
woodland country, and one of those words, /ucus, had a specially 

1 An. viii. 306 f. 
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religious meaning: it was probably a clearing—light, as we call 
it in my part of England—in which a deity had taken up his 
dwelling, and gave its name to a festival in the Roman 
calendar, Lucaria. Jupiter himself condescended to live in 
such places, for we find in Rome itself a Jupiter of the beech- 
wood ( fagutalis), and another of the withy-bed (viminalis) ; 
and the earliest Jupiter of the Capitoline hill actually resided in 
an oak, which was everywhere his favourite tree. Diana of 
the grove at Aricia, so familiar to us now from Dr Frazer’s 
Golden Bough, is another famous example ; Robigus, the spirit 
of the mildew, lived in a grove near Rome; and I could mention 
many other cases of deities reclaimed in this way, but yet not 
torn away from their original woodland haunts. But the 
actual process of reclaiming them has left traces here and there 
in the later ritual. The historical Romans took immense care 
in breaking into a wood, or in dealing with one already con- 
secrated as the dwelling of a deity. Old Cato has preserved 
for us the formula used by the farmer in making a new clearing : 
it included a sacrifice, and a prayer beginning, “ Si deus, si dea” ; 
for how was he to know the name or the sex of the spirit of 
the wood he was invading? (We find also the formula, “ Sive 
mas sive femina.”) If he wished not only to cut down trees 
but to dig up the soil, he was directed to offer another piaculum 
or expiatory sacrifice. The Arval Brethren, that curious 
ancient religious guild whose origin goes back to the earliest 
life of the Latins, and whose deity never had a proper name, 
had to offer special piacula for the falling of a bough in their 
grove, or if a tree were blown down, or for any such injury to 
atree. If any iron had to be taken into the grove, e.g. for 
pruning, piacula majora were called for—a fact which proves 
conclusively the extreme antiquity of these nervous scruples, 
and the infinite care taken as the result of them. Surely they 
help us to realise how the Latin settler, like a traveller of 
to-day in a land of savages, felt himself surrounded by 
dangerous beings, and knew not how to propitiate them. 
When the clearing for a settlement was complete, the next 
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thing was to mark it out and protect it from the strange and 
presumably hostile spirits who still dwelt in the woodland 
without. Here, without doubt, we may find the origin of 
the famous Italian practice of lustratio, which passed on into 
the ritual of the Church, and still survives in many places, e.g. 
at Oxford, in the beating of parish bounds. Whenever land 
or city or army had to be thus lustrated or purified, a proces- 
sion went round the boundaries, stopping at particular points, 
and offering sacrifice there with prayer. No doubt the practical 
Roman mind saw in this process a convenient way of marking 
boundaries ; but the chief object, and the original one, was to 
prevent evil influences—evil spirits, in fact—from breaking 
through them. I may combine the two ideas by saying that 
the origin of dustratio was the necessity of marking out the 
land inhabited by man and his domesticated spirits from the 
wild woodland, which was the dwelling of wild animals and 
hostile spirits. 

There was at least one deity who seems exactly to repre- 
sent the attitude of mind which suggested the practice of 
lustratio. Silvanus, as his name implies, was a spirit of the 
woodland, but he was one who had become half domesticated 
in historical times. The strange thing about him is that he 
never became wholly domesticated: he never could be induced 
to come and live in a temple: he loved his freedom too well, 
and kept to the woods and thickets. Yet for all this he con- 
sented to make himself useful to the settler: he was tutor 
finium, arvorum pecorisque deus:' in the writings of the 
Roman land-surveyors he is specially connected with boun- 
daries. So strongly did this idea of the woodland spirit 
performing friendly offices impress itself on the Roman mind, 
that even in the latest days of the Empire and in the remotest 
provinces—even here in Britain,—wherever the practice of 
clearing the forest had to be undertaken, we find Silvanus at 
_work. ‘The name might attach itself to some local deity, but 
there it was, and there was the old idea. Before I leave him, 

1 Hor. Epod. ii. 22; Virg. in. viii. 600. Cp. Gromatici Veteres, i. 302. 
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I must add one word on a point which is of great interest to 
myself, and may possibly be so to some others. In Cato’s 
formula of lustratio the chief god to be invoked is Mars 
Silvanus, which suggests that Silvanus was originally a cult- 
title of Mars, and identical with him, but in course of time 
struck a root for himself and grew up as a distinct deity. If 
so, the inference is that the great Mars himself, the most 
Roman of all Roman deities, had his origin too in the process 
of struggle with the forests and their terrors. If we take a 
thoroughly good account of Mars and his cult, and go carefully 
through it, every point will seem to bear out this conjecture, 
with little or no straining. But I must not digress on this 
point: I must content myself with throwing it out as a 
suggestion to be tested. 

If such deities as Mars and Silvanus retained something of 
their wild nature throughout Roman history, there were others 
more completely domesticated who presided over the work of 
the farm and the life and duties of the house. Saturnus, the 
spirit of sowing or of the sown corn, always had a cheerful and 
peaceful disposition, and so had Consus—at least so far as we 
can guess—the spirit of the stored corn. The divisions of the 
arable land, where the allotments of different families met, were 
marked by altars for the worship of the Lares, each family 
having its own single Lar; and these Lares (as now seems to 
me probable) passed by a further process of domestication 
into the dwelling-house itself. And that dwelling was guarded 
by spirits perhaps far more ancient than even the clearing: 
Janus, the guardian of the doorway—always a spot that caused 
anxiety to the early Italian, as we may see in his method of 
founding a city; Vesta, the spirit of the hearth and its fire; 
the Penates, who watched over the penus or store-closet. The 
springs which supplied the settlement also had doubtless each 
its spirit. All these were domestic and harmless deities; yet 
even in house and farm the sources of anxiety were by no 
means wanting. The ghosts of men unburied, slain by 
enemies or wild beasts, were liable to return to the house, 
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and had to be driven out again by quaint rites which survived in 
the Lemuralia of the Roman calendar. The fire on the hearth 
might go out, and have to be rekindled by a solemn process ; the 
crops which had been raised with difficulty might be attacked 
by mildew and such diseases as are prevalent in hot climates if 
the spring is a wet one. And the cattle and sheep, indispens- 
able for leather and wool, might stray into the remote woodland 
and become the prey of evil beasts, if not of evil spirits. 

Under such conditions of life—such constant anxiety as to 
the good or ill will of supernatural powers—man naturally 
looked for warning or encouragement to such signs as nature 
might be thought capable of giving. All agricultural peoples 
have a tendency to look for omens, and in Italy this tendency 
has always been peculiarly strong; it is so to this day. We 
must trace back the augural lore of the Romans, their 
observation of the heavens, of the lightning flash and the 
birds’ flight, to the great difficulties which beset the farmer at 
every turn, to his inability to calculate on the conduct of the 
spirits about him. He snatched at any method of discerning 
the future, any means of divining the attitude of the super- 
natural beings concerned with his work and livelihood. Little 
did he think that his naive attempts were to develop into a 
tissue of absurdities, to get hopelessly mixed up with political 
struggles, in a state that was to conquer and govern the whole 
civilised world of the West. 

1 hope I have made it plain, even in this slight sketch, 
that the life of the settlers in Latium must have been beset by 
continual anxiety, and that the means of quieting such anxiety 
were slender. How were the unknown spirits, presumably 
hostile, to be propitiated as they themselves would wish? 
By what names were they to be addressed ?—if you called 
them out of their names their feelings would of course be hurt. 
How were the omens to be rightly interpreted, from which 
their will might be guessed? How were the proper times and 
seasons for each religious operation to be discovered? How 
was a man to rid himself, his house, his stock, his land, from 
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evil influences? Gradually, no doubt, the heads of families, 
the council of the little community, would accumulate a store 
of answers to these and many other teasing questions, and 
would hand on this store to their successors to be still further 
increased. But we know of no religious organisation in that 
early age strong enough to give real relief and comfort to the 
individual or the community. Nothing that survived in the 
later history of the gens or the pagus, which represent in a 
fossilised form the age of which I am speaking, shows either 
priesthood or prophet, either religious law or the power of 
enforcing it. ‘The evidence seems to me to suggest that the 
Latin farmer had to shift for himself in his dealings with the 
supernatural beings about him. He must have been con- 
tinually meeting new difficulties, for which his accumulated lore 
could supply no remedy. How he did meet them, whether by 
spell and magic, or how far he may have got in the direction 
of ordered prayer and sacrifice, we cannot tell. But that doubt 
and anxiety were his continual lot, and that his resources for 
propitiation were constantly failing him, we may be sure. 

Now, this condition of the early Latin mind is exactly 
expressed by a single word, the most enduring of all the great 
words bequeathed by the Latins to modern civilisation—the 
word religio. I have lately followed the various meanings of 
this word throughout Latin literature, and I can speak of it 
with confidence. eligio is a feeling, the feeling of awe for 
the supernatural: that is the root-meaning of it, which never 
altogether leaves it. I think it will be found that it rarely by 
itself suggests definite acts of duty: such acts may be the 
result of the feeling, but religio is the feeling only. It never 
came to be technically used—it is a word of general meaning, 
while sacrum, for example, is one of strict and technical use, 
some thing or place made over to a deity by special rites and 
formule. Religiosum stands in contrast with sacrum, as 
indicating some thing or some place about which there is awe, 
fear, seruple—such as a spot struck by lightning. In its widest 
sense, as used by men of letters, rel4gio may indeed cover the 
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whole field of religious usage as well as religious feeling ; but 
it is the feeling, not the usage, which lies at the root of the 
word. We feel its full force when it is used by a great master 
of the language, Virgil or Tacitus, to describe those places, 
outside of all civilisation, which strike awe into the heart of 
man, and make him yearn for guidance in entering them. 

I shall take leave to call the period I have been describing 
—the dim prehistoric period of the primitive Latin religious 
ideas—the period of Religio; but for the rest of my story we 
have to do with history and facts. And the first facts that 
meet us are indeed astonishing. When first the Roman city- 
state dawns on our view, we see it spring, like Athene from the 
head of Zeus, in complete religious panoply. It has a religious 
head, the 7e2, priest as well as king: by his side to aid him is 
a college of men skilled in all the detail of religious observance, 
the pontifices ; and they are in charge of a calendar of religious 
festivals which by great good luck has come down to us entire. 
Probably also there was already there the great college of 
auyurs, in charge of what had become a kind of science of the 
observation of omens. We seem to have before us a period of 
high religious organisation. We have passed out of the 
region of religio in its root sense into one in which we see the 
origin of two other famous words, sacer and pius, which 
belong to the sphere of ritual and law. Of sacer I have 
already spoken; piws is the man who performs definite re- 
ligious duties, and performs them to the letter, while impius is 
the man who offends against the divine law—unforgiveable, if 
he so offends wilfully. A certain number of deities have 
taken up their abode within the city or around it, and are as 
much its inhabitants, its citizens, as the human beings who 
live there ; and all the relations between the divine and human 
inhabitants are now regulated by /aw—the jus divinum,—yjust as 
those between the human inhabitants themselves are regulated 
by the jus civile. Religio is there, as the feeling which has given 
rise to all this organisation—as Cicero says, it is the feeling 
which produces the cura and cerimonia, the ritualistic worship 
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of the divine beings. But it must be already losing its 
strength, its life: it was, so to speak, a constitutional weak- 
ness, and the jus divinum is already beginning to act on it as 
a tonic. Only when the Roman passes into new scenes, 
where his own deities are not, and where his jus divinum fails 
him, does this weakness again get the better of him. In his 
own city and land he has no cause for fear or anxiety: his 
deities are familiar to him, and the constituted authorities of 
his state know exactly how to deal with them. Doubt has 
passed into fixed usage, tradition has given place to organisa- 
tion. ‘Time, place, procedure in all religious matters, are all 
guaranteed him by those skilled in the jus divinum; they 
know what to do as the festival of each deity comes round, 
and at the right time and place they do it with scrupulous 
attention to every detail. For when once the right formula 
had been discovered and learnt, it must be repeated (so all 
Italians believed) word for word as each occasion came round, 
or religio, the old uncomfortable feeling, would supervene ; and 
then, like a schoolboy’s lesson, it would have to be repeated 
again from the beginning, and an expiatory sacrifice, piaculum, 
would have to be offered. If we grasp well this elementary 
fact in the worship of the Roman city-state, we shall see that 
its main effect would be to destroy fear and doubt in the mind 
of the individual Roman—to fill religio in its root-sense. As 
the State in our own day has a tendency to relieve families 
of such duties as the care and education of children, so the 
State at Rome relieved the family of constant anxiety about 
matters which they could not sufficiently understand to place 
themselves out of reach of danger from the spirit-world. ‘The 
State and its authorities have taken the whole responsibility 
of adjusting the relations of the human citizen with the divine 
inhabitants of the city. 

Let us take a concrete example of the way in which 
the new system would work. One of the commonest pests 
which the Latin farmer had to deal with was the red mildew 


on the corn. Some evil spirit produced this: how was he to 
Vout. V.—No. 4. 54 
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be appeased, fixed to a local point where he could be invoked 
at the right time and in the right way? In imagination we 
may see the primitive farmer settling these points by tradition, 
but without that confidence that comes of professional know- 
ledge and duly constituted authority. But in the calendar of 
the earliest city-state we have a festival of Robigus, the spirit 
of the mildew, on a fixed day, April 25; and we know, too, 
something of the ritual of that day—the sacrifice of a dog and 
a sheep by the Flamen Quirinalis, and the exposition of their 
exta on the altar of the deity in the grove which he had been 
induced to inhabit in the Ager Romanus, five miles out on the 
Via Claudia of later times. In the time of Ovid, who describes 
it,’ this ritual was only a survival, or perhaps a revival, like the 
kindred rites of the Arval Brethren; but in the early State it 
was a reality, the priest acting for the whole community, 
under the supervision of the rev and pontifices, and relieving 
individual citizens from all responsibility in regard to it. 
Their obligatory part in this ritual was simply nil, and all their 
religious duties on that day were to abstain from civil business. 

In no other ancient state that we know of did the citizen 
so entirely resign the regulation of all his dealings with the 
gods to the constituted authorities set over him. Within the 
family, it is true, he used his own simple ritual, the morning 
prayer, the libation to the household deities at meals; and it 
is exactly here that we see a pietas that seems to have 
something of an ethical value, and reminds us of modern piety. 
But in all his relations with the gods qua citizen, he resigned 
himself to the trained and trusted priesthoods, all of them under 
the supervision of the rev at first, and under the Republic of the 
pontifex maximus: and by unquestioning obedience to these 
authorities he killed the sense of veligio that was in him. 

Let me now turn to ask what was the result of the great 
change I have been describing on the religion and the character 
of the Roman people. In other words, what was the influence 
of the jus divinum of the city-state on their moral and religious 

1 Fasti, iv. 901 foll. 
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ideas? I seem to discern two distinct tendencies, the one 
wholesome, the other paralysing. 

First, so far as I can conjecture, there would be a great gain 
in comfort and confidence. Law has been defined by Mommsen 
as the interference of the State in the interests and passions of 
humanity: the jus divinwm might be defined as the interfer- 
ence of the State in the superstitious fancies of humanity. 
Fear and doubt, magic and quackery, are eliminated as far as 
possible by the regulation of the whole relation of the citizen 
to the supernatural under the guidance of the State and its 
authorities. Man moves a whole step forward in his attitude 
to the supernatural, because he has made it at last subservient 
to his own progress. Not only has he, in advancing to the 
life of the City-state, made his supernatural neighbours 
citizens like himself, and learnt how to deal with them as 
aids to his well-being, but he is beginning to use them by way 
of sanction for right-doing. Oaths, treaties, the fair declaration 
of war, and probably in those early times all contracts and 
covenants between one man and another, were under the 
sanction of a deity, and the man who broke them was made 
the property of the offended deity—handed over to it as sacer. 
We seem, in fact, to discern a glimmer of the idea—especially 
in the worship of Jupiter—of a deity making for righteousness. 
The result of this, we may guess, is an increased confidence in 
all the work man has to do; the gods, rightly propitiated, 
cannot refuse to perform their part, if man performs his. 
They are now bound up with his interests, they live about him 
and in harmony with him ; he has lifted them out of wild life, 
where their conduct could not be depended on, into civilised 
life, where it can be foretold and guaranteed. They are 
identified with the State and its life and interests. 

Even the strictness of the ritual, the cura and ca@rimonia, 
had perhaps some ethical value, for it must have helped to 
produce that nice sense of duty for which the Latins had their 
own peculiar word—pietas. Care and conscientious exactness 
in a man’s performance of duty to the gods might naturally 
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tend to produce the same habits in a man’s dealings with his 
neighbour. And I can hardly doubt that some of the most 
striking qualities of the Roman—qualities which won for him 
the dominion of the world—are due to the influence of the 
jus divinum; the tendency to confide absolutely in skilled 
knowledge and experience, to obey implicitly all constituted 
authority, to hold with infinite tenacity to the institutions of 
his forefathers, to the mos majorum, as handed down to him 
by those who had discovered the secrets of his social and 
political life. His instinct of discipline, his conservative 
conscience, carried him through endless perils to the height of 
his dominion; when they began to fail him, his prosperity 
began to fail him too. Augustus and his poets appealed to 
them again, not wholly in vain. We must never forget, if we 
would understand Augustus and his age, that the real theme 
of the Mneid is the victory of pietas, of the sense of duty and 
discipline, over wanton barbarism and individual passion. 

Yet it is to this same characteristic feature of the old 
Roman religion, its embodiment in a jus divinum, the 
complete mastery of it by the State and its officials, that 
we must ascribe the early stunting of its growth, and its 
eventual paralysis. That it was so paralysed, killed, fossil- 
ised, there cannot be a doubt: long before the Republic 
came to an end it had ceased to make for righteous- 
ness, it had become a series of forms and formula, and no 
prophet had arisen to call on it to awake to new life. Rome 
produced no prophet: her prophecies were the Sibylline 
books, and it is most significant that the function of those 
mysterious volumes was not to stimulate the old religion, but 
to bring in new gods, new ceremonies, just because the old 
ones were no use in meeting fresh experiences, fresh troubles. 
After the war with Hannibal the old gods, with one or two 
exceptions, fell into neglect, the old shrines crumbled away, 
and even some of the old priesthoods were vacant. There is 
u famous case of the priesthood of Jupiter being filled in those 
days by a young man of thoroughly bad character, who was 
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put into it by his friends because it might do him good to 
have duties to perform and restrictions to bind him. There 
is no need here to prove the truth of this decay and fossilisa- 
tion: it is familiar to every close student of Roman history. 
What was the cause of it, but that the letter killeth, that the 
mere works of the law cannot give life? As the Greek 
religion was caught in the deadly embrace of mythological 
fancy, so was the Roman religion caught in a grip even more 
deadly, that of the law. Religion had become a legal science, 
without a trace in it of anything spiritual. Nothing can show 
this better than the fact that long after the life had been crushed 
out of it, the legal priesthoods remained more flourishing than 
ever: we see the pontifices and the augurs sitting like ghouls 
on its tomb. 

Whether there ever was enough of life in the old Roman 
divinities to enable them to develop into permanent sanctions 
for moral conduct, I can hardly say: it is hard to speak with 
confidence of the ethical qualities of a fossilised religion. 
But I doubt whether they ever could have bettered the life of 
the individual, though they might strengthen and solidify that 
of the State. In Greece they could do something for him: 
as Dr Farnell tells us, “ The average private man was certainly 
capable of praying for blessings other than material.”' But at 
Rome Cicero tells us explicitly that no one prays or thanks 
the gods for virtues, which depend on: ourselves alone, but for 
wealth, good fortune, and material happiness (De Nat. Deor., 
2, 86, 82). 

Thus we are led to the strange conclusion that the very 
same agent, the State, which had lifted the Roman out of 
his original condition of doubt and anxiety, eventually 
destroyed in him the possibility of finding in his religion a 
stimulus to morality. It has been said lately that Ireland 
has been the scene of an arrested civilisation. I may use the 
phrase, and say that Rome was the scene of an arrested 
teligious development. The religio, the feeling, was indeed 


' Evolution of Religion, p. 202. 
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always there, though latent: the Romans were human beings 
like the rest of us: but looking to Roman history, we find 
that, when trouble and disaster brought it out of its hiding- 
place, it seemed impossible any longer to soothe it on Roman 
principles or by Roman methods. These methods—in a word, 
the jus divinum—had been meant to soothe it, and had 
indeed so effectually lulled it to sleep that when at last it 
awoke again they had lost the power of dealing with it. 
When the craving did at last come upon the Roman, which 
in time of peril and doubt has come upon individuals and 
communities in all ages, for support and comfort from the 
Unseen, it had to be satisfied by giving him new gods to 
worship in new ways, gods from Greece and the East, half 
concealed, perhaps under Latin names, but still aliens, not 
citizens of his State—aliens with whom he had nothing in 
common, who had no home in his patriotic feeling, no place 
in his religious experience. 

I know well enough that in thus tracing in broad outline 
the yrowth and decay of the Roman State religion I have 
left much unsaid. There were, in fact, other causes, besides 
that of priestly over-organisation, which contributed to the 
strange result I have been describing. But in the main that 
result was brought about by the influence of discipline and 
routine upon a type of mind naturally weak in independent 
action, prone to superstition, apt to obey, and most unwilling 
to rebel. I believe that this discipline and routine, this over- 
organisation of the jus divinum, gradually killed in the Roman 
mind the germs of religious thought, by divorcing religion from 
life and morals ; so that it became an easy prey to philosophies 
which it hardly understood, and to foreign forms of religion 
which reflected no part of its own experience. If we ask why 
the first great Roman poet spent his magnificent genius in 
denouncing religion as the root of all evil in human life—it 
was not simply because Lucretius had found what he believed 
to be the secret of conduct in a school of Greek philosophy, 
but because he saw in the State religion only forms, shadows, 
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unrealities, and outside it a mass of superstition and quackery. 
If we ask again why the ineid may truly be called a great 
religious poem, the answer is that after generations of crime 
and civil war a great poet could reflect the feeling of the best 
men of his time, that the sense of duty to the gods, the State, 
and the family is the one thing wanting to make Rome once 
more happy and prosperous. I said that Rome produced no 
prophet. But it may be said that Lucretius and Virgil were 
both of them in a sense prophets: the one appealing to the 
Roman to shake off the slough of his dead religion—and 
appealing almost in vain; the other, with a larger view of 
human life as it then was, urging him by an imaginative 
example to turn to a living pietas—not to the hide-bound 
jus divinum, not to the works of the law, but to the intelligent 
sense of duty to God and man which had built up his charactér 
and his empire. 

We have seen that the Roman priesthood reduced religion 
to a legal science by over-organisation ; in this process it also 
destroyed the wholesome instinct to rebel or doubt, which 
alone can lead to any real advance even on the old lines. 
So, too, in the early centuries of our era the work of organisa- 
tion, forced on the Church by strong necessity, was carried 
to an extreme and became a ruling passion. It bore again 
its natural fruit. The great universal Church of Christendom 
relieved the minds of all devout believers from doubt and 
anxiety (veligio) both as to the things of this world and 
of the world to come, and effectually suppressed all rebellion 
against its system. But it was carried on by the momentum 
of its own practice; and in the long run it all but destroyed 
in men’s minds the sense of a real religious experience, and 
made it almost impossible for Christianity to advance with the 
advance of civilisation. In the medieval world, as in the 
Rome of the Republic, the priesthood excluded the prophet, 
and the rebel was destroyed out of the land. 

W. WARDE FOWLER. 


Lincotn Cotiece, Oxrorp. 








CHARACTER AND CITIZENSHIP 
IN DANTE. 


P. E. MATHESON, 
Fellow and Tutor of New College, Oxford. 


No one, I suppose, can read the Divina Commedia without 
feeling that to Dante ethics and politics are very closely 
related, that in his world government and private life touch 
one another at every turn, and that the fortunes of states 
and of sovereigns play a large part in his view of human 
character and conduct. 

As it is one of the charms, it is also one of the difficulties 
of the Commedia that the thread of its argument is so in- 
extricably woven of the diverse strands of ethics, politics, 
metaphysics, and religion. It is, no doubt, by this very 
intricacy, by the fusion of personal and political, scientific 
and transcendental, of crude matter of fact and exalted mysti- 
cism, that the great effect on our imagination is produced. 
To analyse it is, in a measure, to destroy the poetry. Yet, 
in work so carefully thought out, packed so full of the 
learning and speculation of the age, it is worth while to try 
now and again to disengage some of the interwoven threads, 
to measure, however imperfectly, the relations of some of the 
various elements which contribute to the total effect. It may 
well be that in such a process we shall see things in their 
wrong proportion—we may try to force a consistent theory 
where there is only a series of broken and inconsequent visions 


seen at intervals, and never completely harmonised, but the 
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poet will always have the last word: however fanciful our 
theory, or however elaborate, the poem itself will laugh at 


us, and 
“arise and unbuild it again.” 


I have spoken of the Commedia only, and this I shall have 
chiefly in view; but I do not propose to leave out of sight 
Dante’s other writings, without which it is impossible to 
understand it, and particularly the de Monarchia and the 
Letters. 1 cannot attempt a complete survey ; I can only call 
attention to some of the leading ideas of Dante in regard to 
the relation of ethics to politics, of character to citizenship. 


I. Dante’s view of life is governed by a strong conviction 
of the divine order—the rule of Providence in the world, the 
guidance supplied to men by Him 


‘qui cuncta sub ordinis pulchritudine ab eterno providit.” ! 


It is not merely that Dante has a strong religious sense ; 
it means that to him the idea of order is the dominant idea 
in his view of divine providence. Human society, the possi- 
bility of virtue, all the achievements of conduct, are bound up 


with the idea of an ordered society, conditioned and governed 
by the controlling power of God. And this society is dis- 
tinctively political. It is true that in the first and in the 
last stages of human development the social life is something 
more or something less than the political society which we 
call the State. In the natural state of innocence politics do 
not exist, and yet virtue is possible. In the realised Christian 
society of paradise, the social bond is something wider than 
the State, and the individual is face to face with God in the 
multitude of the blessed. Politics then have no place at either 
end of the scale, but in the vast and varied scene of human 
activity between the age of innocence and the society of just 
men made perfect, the possibility of virtue rests upon a life 
organised in political form. This idea is so pervading that it 
hardly needs illustration. Even in the description of the 
1 De Monarchia, ii. 4, 72. 
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society of the saints, which transcends human ties and organi- 
sations, the terms of human citizenship and human govern- 
ment are used ;' and this is no mere metaphor, for the one 
life conditions and sustains the other. To Dante as to 
Augustine the human soul upon earth may at any moment 
be regarded as the citizen of two cities: the city of his birth, 
in which he spends the days of his pilgrimage, and the city 
of God, which is realised at moments in vision, and towards 
which his whole life, if it be well with him, is an ascending 
progress ; at every moment his spirit is in touch with two 
societies, 
“True to the kindred points of heaven and home.” 

The State, then, furnishes the groundwork for human 
development in virtue; it also supplies the field for the 
exercise of the virtues by which character is built up. The 
State is necessary for man’s development, for he is by nature 
“animale civile.”* In the life of the civil society variety is an 
essential characteristic ; and this is supplied by the providence 
of God working through the influence of the stars, which 
direct different men to divers duties. 

““Ond’ egli ancora: ‘Or di’, sarebbe il peggio 
Per l’uomo in terra se non fosse cive ?’ 
‘Si,’ rispos’ io, ‘e qui ragion non cheggio.’ 

‘E puo egli esser, se git non si vive 
Diversamente per diversi offici ? 
No, se il maestro vostro ben vi scrive.’”’ 3 


“Then he once more: ‘Say now, would man lose on earth, if he were not 
a social being?’ ‘ Aye,’ I replied, ‘and of this I need no proof.’ ‘ And can he 
be so, unless in the world below there are various modes of life in various func- 
tions? He cannot, if your Master's writings say the truth.’”’ 





1 Purgatorio, xiii. 94: 
“O frate mio, ciascuna é cittadina 
D’una vera citta.” 
La Vita Nuova, xxxv. 3: “ cittadini di vita eterna.” 
Il Convivio, iv. 24, 115: “all ’entrare nella citta del ben vivere.” 
Dante makes Hell too a city. Inferno, iii. i. 
Per me si va nella citta dolente. 


2 Conv., iv. 27, 29. 
8 Parad., viii. 115-120. The translation here and in other passages of 
the Commedia is Mr Tozer'’s. 
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But the world of men does not understand the teaching of 
God in nature, and turns men to wrong tasks— 


“ Ma voi torcete alla religione 
Tal che fia nato a cingersi la spada, 
E fate re di tal ch’ é da sermone ; 
Onde la traccia vostra é fuor di strada.”’ ! 


“ But ye pervert from his natural bent to the service of religion one who 
is born to gird on the sword, and make him king who is fitted for the pulpit ; 
and thus your course misses the right road.” 

Yet it must not be forgotten that if Dante follows 
Aristotle his master in making the virtues rest upon society 
and the State, and insists upon the necessity of variety of 
function, he is also Aristotelian in placing the intellectual 
virtues above the moral, and in seeing in the activity of the 
former the highest form of blessedness. 

‘* E cosi appare che la nostra Beatitudine, ch’ é questa Felicita di cui si parla, 


prima trovare potemo imperfetta nella vita attiva, cioé nelle operazioni delle 
morali virti, e poi quasi perfetta nelle operazioni delle intellettuali.” * 


In Aristotle his analytical treatment makes the separation 
of the moral and intellectual life and virtues sharper and more 
complete. We may conceive the man of ethical virtue rising 


at moments to a beatific vision in which his moral life is 
transfigured by a Qewpia of the divine order ; but this fusion 
of the moral and the intellectual which in Aristotle is rather 
suggested than made clear is to Dante an assured and realised 
fact. In the Commedia the vision of God (now as the fount 
of justice and government, now as the ineffable light which 
illumines the minds of men) is never far from any one of those 
who attain to virtue. The idea of vision, which in Aristotle 
is almost entirely intellectual and abstract, has become religous 
and personal. All the faithful share in their degree, and share 
consciously, in the contemplation of the divine. This inter- 
penetration of divine and human is made possible by the 
personal links between the higher and lower provinces of the 
universe. First indirectly through Virgil, the prophet of the 
ideal civil society, and later through the guidance of Matelda 
1 7b. 145-8. 2 Conv., iv. 22, 201. 
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and of Beatrice herself, the struggling human soul, the 
sojourner in the earthly city, is continually kept in communi- 
cation with the source of order and goodness, [’Imperadore 
dell Universo, in the vision of whom the poem closes. Thus 
to Dante the political aspect of the world is never purely 
political: there is always the wider outlook into the world of 
religion ; as in the Republic of Plato, bnt in fuller and intenser 
measure, there is a steady spiritual ascent through the poem, 
in the process of which human conditions and human politics 
tend to fade into the background, and yet from first to last we 
are made to feel that the individual in himself is nothing, and 
that the height of blessedness can only be attained through 
societyand self-surrender. The poet begins his pilgrimage alone, 
forlorn and miserable ; he ends it rapt in contemplation, but 
a contemplation which has only been made possible by the 
comfort and sustaining power of those who are citizens with 
him in the city of God. It is not merely the intellectual 
vision of Plato, it is the consuming ardour of the love of 
God, “lamor della spera suprema,” of which the vital 


principle is that all share the good which grows in sharing, 


“‘Ché per quanti si dice pit li nostro, 
Tanto possiede pit di ben ciascuno, 
E pit di caritate arde in quel chiostro.”’ ! 


“ For there, the greater the number is of those who say ‘ ours,’ the greater 
is the amount of blessing which each possesses, and the amount of love which 
burns in that mansion.” 


II. It is when we ask zm what forms Dante’s social and 
political ideas are clothed that their power becomes felt: for 
here, as in all his work, it is in the vivid power of concrete 
presentation that his magic lies. 

Two ideas control his political theory: (1) The Empire. 
(2) The City or State. 

Both are equally essential to his political view: both colour 
very strongly his estimate of human merit, and his apportion- 
ment of misery and bliss. They are the perpetual instruments 


1 Purgatorio, xv. 55. 
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of God’s order in the world, the conditions of just government, 
and of the training of men in conduct. What are the chief 
features of this conception, as brought out explicitly in the 
de Monarchia, and expressed or implied throughout Dante’s 
works ? 

(1) The Empire. To Dante to “think imperially ” meant 
to recognise the will of God in the world. The single ruler 
who is to be the arbiter of political society is part of the 
“natural,” that is, of the divine order.’ 

This rule is not an end in itself, but the means to universal 
peace and freedom; in other words, to the moral life.’ Its 
instruments are justice and honour.’ In history it is embodied 
in the government of Rome, and is glorified and enforced by 
its great examples. Its spirit is the spirit of self-sacrifice for 
the common good, the spirit of the long roll of citizens from 
Cincinnatus to Cato, “ severissimus vere libertatis auctor,” * in 
whose lives and deeds, which are more than human, the glory 
of Rome is exalted.’ It is this which gives a heightened 
interest and value to every mention of the great names of 
Roman history. Cato, Cesar, Trajan, Justinian are not 
merely individual heroes or rulers of an ordinary State, whose 
ambitions are personal and selfish, but the founders and rulers 
who have formed the character and moulded the policy of 
that undying Empire whose work it is to give peace and order 
to the whole world. This explains why Italy, where the 
Empire has its proper seat and centre, has such an immense 
significance in the writings of Dante—charged as it is, not 
only with all the associations of the ancient Roman Republic 
and Empire, but also with the ideal mission of the Empire 


1 Epistole, vi. 8: “ut... . ubique, natura poscente, civiliter degeretur.” 

2 De Monarchia, ii. 5, 34: “ omni cupiditate submota . . . . universali pace 
cum libertate dilecta, . . . . ut publica pro salute humani generis procuraret 
(populus Romanus).” 

3 De Monarchia, ii. 5, 64: “ equitate et fide.” 

4 De Monarchia, ii. 5, 133. 

5 Il Convivio, iv. 5, 103: “noi troveremo lei (Roma) esaltata, non con umani 
cittadini, ma con divini,” 
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of his own day as Dante conceived it, to be fulfilled by the 
coming of a worthy Emperor, who should make Rome once 
again the governing centre of the world, in a government 
of justice and good-will. This is what lends such pathetic 
force to Dante’s appeal to Henry of Luxemburg, the ruler 
to whom he looked for the restoration of the true imperial 
idea. He describes him as the “servant of God, son of the 
Church, whose destined work it is to advance the glory of 
Rome,”! “ who desires not his own interest, but the interest 
of the world at large,”* whose mission it is to set in order 
the distresses and divisions of Italy and so “fulfil all justice,” 
that by this means the exiles of Babylon may at last find 
peace in the citizenship of a renovated Rome.* 

Dante’s sense of the significance of the Empire culminates 
in the bold passage of the Paradiso where he prepares for 
Henry VII. a seat of high honour in the Empyrean. 

The idea of the Empire, Dante tells us, has been dimmed 
and perverted. On the one hand, the Church has encroached 
on the power of the Empire, and so has itself become cor- 
rupted ;* on the other hand, the emperors have forgotten the 
true land of their inheritance and allowed Italy to go to ruin. 
Finally, individual cities have rebelled and attempted to rival 
Rome.’ But the idea of the Empire is still a true one, and 
may at any moment be restored to life; only that the ideal 
emperor is wanting. 

(2) Ifin the Empire is to be found the framework and the 
guiding arbiter of human life, it is in the smaller political 
organism, the City or the State, that are to be found the 
school of character and the sphere of conduct for ordinary 


1 Epistole, vii. 36: “ Dei ministrum, et Ecclesie filium, et Romane glorie 
promotorem.” 

2 Epistole, vi, 183: ‘non sua privata sed publica mundi commoda sitiens.” 

8 Epistole, vii. 186: “ Ac quemadmodum sacrosancte Ierusalem memores, 
exules in Babylone, gemiscimus; ita tunc cives, et respirantes in pace, con- 
fusionis miserias in gaudio recolemus.” 

4 Purgatorio, xvi. 106 foll. 

5 Epistole, vi. 50: “Quid . . . tanquam alteri Babylonii, pium deserentes 
imperium nova regna tentatis, ut alia sit Florentia civilitas, alia sit Romana?” 
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men under everyday conditions. We are startled—Dante 
meant to startle us—by the denunciations of cities, the scath- 
ing phrases that damn Florence or Pisa or Lucca to perpetual 
shame. It is only intelligible if we remember what civil life 
means to him. It means, in the first place, the school of 
conduct, the most powerful engine for framing character, the 
source of “ civilitas.” It means also the collective force of 
common life — tradition, examples, great personalities co- 
operating to produce a type of manners, an ethos. The formal 
classification of the vices in the Inferno and Purgatorio have 
their own history and their own significance ; we may quarrel 
with the scale of punishment, we may wonder at unexpected 
collocations ; the order seems at times artificial and pedantic, 
and therefore unconvincing: but the passages which introduce 
the cities of Italy break through these formal barriers, and 
bring us face to face with a passion which consumes and con- 
vinces. If we do not entirely believe in the utter wickedness 
of the city condemned, we have at least for the moment no 
doubt of the sinfulness of the sin for which it stands, the degrada- 
tion of city life, with the personal demoralisation which follows. 
Half real, half ideal, these cities’ names represent the concen- 
trated essence of sin as embodied in a common life, where the 
forces which should have nourished virtue have wrought 
poison and corruption. The individual sin is lost in the 
corporate responsibility of the city. which can breed and 
tolerate such wickedness. 

It is in these passages that Dante expresses most strongly 
the “ political” aspect of his theory of ethics: political, not of 
course in the sense that he classes men or sins by party, but 
that he sees in the good State the nurse of all the virtues,’ and 
in bad cities the most powerful instruments of evil. In the 
case of Florence, “the well guided ”’ as he bitterly calls it, the 


1 Purgatorio, vi. 139: 
« Atene e Lacedemone, che fenno 
L’antiche leggi, e furon si civili.” 
2 Purgatorio, xii. 102: “La ben guidata.” 
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utterances have a special pathos from the fact that it is his 
own city and that he is an exile.’ If we ask what the sin of 
Florence is, we find it is primarily disorder, leading to the 
triumph of evil passions and the destruction of the simple and 
honest manners of earlier days. The balance has been dis- 
turbed by the intrusion of an inferior population, and the 
disproportionate growth of riches.’ 

Dante, like Plato and Aristotle, believes in a city of limited 
size and simple life ; he has a profound distrust of riches. It 
is not necessary to enumerate his attacks on Florence; the 
same spirit pervades them all. Florence, Pisa, Genoa, the 
Romagna—the sin in all is disorder and selfish greed :* in all 
of them civil confusion is closely bound up with loss of character 


in the citizens. A ctvitas which fails to produce civilitas has | 


no reason to exist. As the city is the nurse of character, 
so character is the test of the city: “by their fruits ye 
shall know them!” Nobility is nothing if its life is evil, 
se male st vive. 


III. Closely bound up with this idea of the necessity of 
government and of polity is the high place which Dante 
gives to justice and law. Justice is the most lovable and the 
most human of virtues.‘ It is the will of God, pervading 
the State, and, through it, guiding the individual life; like 
the justice of Plato, it is the one omnipresent virtue. He 
can say nothing worse of Florence than that it is far removed 


1 Purgatorio, xxiv. 79: 
* Perocché il loco, u’ fui a viver posto, 
Di giorno in giorno pit di ben si spolpa, 
Ed a trista ruina par disposto.” 
Conv., iv. 27,96: ‘“O misera, misera patria mia! quanta pieta mi strigne per te, 
qual volta leggo, qual volta scrivo cosa che a reggimento civile abbia rispetto!” 
2 Inferno, xvi. 73: 
‘*La gente nuova, e i subiti guadagni, 
Orgoglio e dismisura han generata, 
Fiorenza, in te, si che tu gia ten piagni.” 
8 Epistole, vi. 151: “ Nec advertitis dominantem cupidinem.” 
4 Jl Conv., i, 12,69:  Avvegnaché ciascuna virti sia amabile nell’ uomo, 
quella é pit amabile in esso ch’ é pid umana; e questa é la giustizia. 
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from justice ;' and the need for this “bulwark of the city of 
God ” is strikingly enforced in the picture of the soul’s progress 
in the sixteenth canto of the Purgatorio.’ 

Perhaps nowhere is the political aspect of Dante’s ideal 
more manifest than in this—that justice is the virtue which 
he oftenest praises. It follows closely from his view that 
guidance is a necessity to man—that only ordered society and 
its laws can produce right habits and right character. This 
is why, although Cato is praised, Cesar is among the heroes 
in Limbo,* as founder of the Empire. As laws are the formal 
expression of justice, “the bond of human society,” * the work 
of the lawgiver is of the highest importance. This accounts 
for the honour done to Justinian ° and to Gratian,® the Canonist 
of the twelfth century. For the same reason kings, good and 
evil, are conspicuous in the Commedia, as in the famous 
description of the Valley of Princes,’ and in Hugh Capet’s 
narrative of the French monarchy.* As goodness and wisdom 
are rare among kings,’ so when they appear they win high 
praise, as in Solomon, who asked for wisdom that he might 
fulfil his duty as a king.” 

The ideas of justice and law are thus of the groundwork 
of his doctrine, and they are never lost sight of. It seems 
almost true to say that the idea of what is “right” is more 

1 Paradiso, xxxi. 37 : 

To, che al divino dall’ umano, 
All’ eterno dal tempo era venuto, 
E di Fiorenza in popol giusto e sano,” 

2 Purgatorio, xvi, 82 foll. 

3 Inferno, iv. 123: ‘Cesare armato con gli occhi grifagni.” 

4 De Monarchia, ii. 5, 25: “vinculum . . , humane societatis,” 

5 Paradiso, vi. 10: 

“Cesare fui, e son Giustiniano, 
Che, per voler del primo amor ch’io sento, 
D’entro le leggi trassi il troppo e il vano.” 

° Paradiso, x. 103: 

“ Grazian, che l’uno e I’altro foro 
Aiuto si che piace in Paradiso.” 

7 Purg., vii. 91-136. 8 Purg., xx, 43 foll. 

® Paradiso, xiii, 108: “regi, che son molti, e i buon son rari.” 

0 Paradiso, xiii, 95. 


Vor. V.—No. 4. 
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prominent in Dante than the idea of what is “good.” This 
aspect of life is illustrated by the frequency of the images 
which are concerned with guidance, direction, control—the 
ship and its helm, the arrow and its mark, the horse and its 
rider, the bridle and spur.’ There is always near to Dante 
the thought of “government,” not as to the modern man 
the “ Deus ex machina,” to feed and clothe and employ his 
children, but as the discipline producing that free life which 
is in its perfection the identification of man’s will with God’s, 
In this sense all sins are closely connected with Dante's 
political theory, for they are all expressions, under different 
forms, of that perversion of freedom which seeks satisfaction 
for the individual will in detachment and independence, 
instead of in conformity with the will of God. 


IV. All sins, then, bear a close relation to Dante’s theory 
of government, all are in the last resort social or political— 
because they arise out of the relations of men in society, and 
in their turn produce morbid conditions of the body politic. 
But there are certain sins which from their nature stand in 


closer connection with political life, and which therefore 
demand special consideration as distinct from those which 
are more purely personal. (1) Tyranny. (2) Bribery and 
Corruption, Simony and Barratry. (3) Faction, Treachery 
and Treason. 


It is because to Dante the consequences of misgovernment 
—or lack of government—are so fatal and far-reaching that 
these political sins meet with a strikingly severe condem- 
nation. 

(1) Tyranny comes under the head of violence against 
others in the seventh circle of the Inferno.’ The sin of those 
who, like Eccelin, turn their power to violent ends is specially 
repugnant to one who views law and government as above all 

1 Il Conv., iv. 26, 41: “Veramente questo Appetito conviene essere 


cavalcato dalla Ragione. . .. La quale guida quello con freno e con isproni 
come buono cavaliere. 2 Inferno, xii. 133. 
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a means of peace. Like all injustice Tyranny contains the 
seeds of its own ruin.’ 

(2) The sin of Simon Magus, punished in the third pit of 
Malebolge, is one form of the corruption which ruins the body 
politic, and it is the more heinous because it traffics in places 
which are not only sacred, as all places of government are, 
being the means of man’s guidance, but have a special con- 
secration as set apart for holy living. Nicholas IIL. of the 
Orsini and his companions have sold for gold and silver the 
highest form of trust that life can offer.* It is one aspect of 
that confusion of Church and State which has corrupted 
both.* 

Close to these, and punished in the next pit but one (fifth) 
of Malebolge, are the Jobbers or Barrators, men who sell 
justice or office like Fra Gomita of Gallura,‘ and the servant (by 
tradition Ciampolo) of Thibaut of Navarre, the grotesque 
horror of whose condition makes their sin at once shocking and 
ridiculous. ‘There is a homely truth here which makes one 
feel that, whether the names are specially significant or not 
in this canto, Dante perhaps more than usual had in mind those 
sinners of civic life whom he knew well. 

In the eighth pit also, that of the Fraudulent Counsellors, 
the sin punished is one against the body politic. Astuteness 
turned to false ends, Sewvdrns, as Aristotle would call it, is the 
offence which brings low such great men as Ulysses, Diomed 
and Guido da Montefeltro. The description of the Romagna 
given in answer to Guido’s inquiry shows that we are moving 
in the region of politics. It is characteristic of Dante that the 

' Paradiso, viii, 73: 

“Se mala signoria, che sempre accora 
Li popoli suggetti, non avesse 
Mosso Palermo a gridar: ‘ Mora, mora.’ ”’ 
” Inferno, xix. 112: “ Fatto v’avete Dio d’oro e d’argento.”’ 
3 Inferno, xix, 115: 
“ Ahi, Constantin, di quanto mal fu matre, 
Non la tua conversion, ma quella dote 


Che da te prese il primo ricco patre |" 
4 Inferno, xxii, 82: “ vasel d’ogni froda.”’ 
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sin is traced home to its inner source—the evil heart of man.! 
At the same time another aspect of tyranny is brought out 
which was not touched on before—its inconstancy in contrast 
to the immutable laws of justice.” Perhaps in the flickering 
of the flames which wrap them round, some suggestion is to 
be found of their wavering and deceitful ways ; so strikingly 
exemplified in Guido, who was brought back to a course of 
sin by Boniface VIII. 


‘Lo Principe de’ nuovi Farisei,” * 


whose enemies were not Saracens or Jews, but near neighbours, 
-——the Colonna. It was for this that Guido was snatched from 
St Francis by a black cherub, in spite of his earlier repentance. 
(3) The ninth pit, of sedition and discord, is again political. 

If we leave Mahomet and Ali, the religious schismatics, on 
one side, the sowers of discord are men who have rent States 
and societies asunder; Pier da Medicina,‘ Curio, who 

i] dubitar sommerse 

In Cesare.” * 

and Mosca Lamberti, whose saying 

“ Capo ha cosa fatta”’ ® 


was the beginning of the feud of Guelf and Ghibelline, through 
the murder of Buondelmonte— 


“Che fu il mal seme per la gente tosca,” * 


This is indeed the classical instance of how closely personal 
and political causes are interwoven in the Italian world. 

The last four cantos of the Inferno are above all concerned 
with breaches of the social bond, for in the ninth circle, at the 


1 Inferno, xxvii. 37: 
“ Romagna tua non é€, e non fu mai 
Senza guerra ne’cor de’suoi tiranni,” 
2 Inferno, xxvii. 49: 
‘“‘ Le citta di Lamone e di Santerno 
Conduce il leoncel dal nido bianco, 
Che muta parte dalla state al verno.” 
Inferno, xxvii. 85. 
Inferno, xxviii. 73. ° Inferno, xxviii, 97. 
> Inferno, xxviii. 106. * Inferno, xxviii. 108. 
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bottommost Hell, in regions of coldest ice, are found traitors 
to kin and country, friends and benefactors. In the lowest 
Hell—the Giudecca—Brutus and Cassius are punished on either 
side of Judas. To those who held, as Dante did, the equal 
sanctity for human life of Church and Empire, the moral 
could not be more sternly and terribly enforced that the 
unforgiveable sin is the breach of the social tie, and that this 
is at its height when the sin is at once against a friend who 
has trusted and against one to whom great issues belong in 
Church or State—to govern the lives of men. 


V. But the interaction of politics and ethics in Dante is 
much wider than a survey of these specially “ political sins” 
might suggest. ‘There are other points of contact, arising 
naturally out of the psychological and artistic conditions of his 
poem. ‘These now demand attention. 

Throughout the poem the idea is never lost sight of that 
the individual and the State are one. Not only is the State 
the nursing mother of its citizens, the school of their character, 


but there is a real analogy, as Plato holds, between the State 
and the human soul; the State is the mind of men “ writ 
large.” In both alike the qualities that make for life are the 
same :— 


(1) Unity—whether it be called harmony or justice. or order 

and discipline. ' 

(2) Purity— freedom from all debasing and corrupting 

passions. 

(3) Activity—for zeal is a necessity of healthy life. 

This close parallelism between the individual soul and the 
soul of a city is characteristic, and throws light on Dante’s 
vivid personification of the great cities of Italy of which | 
have yet to speak. 

Again, the dramatic and personal method of Dante—the 
method of the Commedia—is to set forth the facts of the 
world in concrete and visible form, and, as the commanding 
facts are the moral facts, his method is to portray character 
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and action in great personalities. The method is that laid 
down in Aristotle’s Poetics, which demands for tragedy that 
characters should be dignified and considerable — it is the 
method of Shakespeare, whose tragedies are never exhibited in 
the circumstances of squalid or humble existence, but in a 
Hamlet, a Macbeth, or a Lear. The Greek tragedian drew 
upon the mythology of his people; Shakespeare on the 
chroniclers and on popular legend. Dante found his “ persons 
of importance” in the roll of the famous men of history, | 
ancient and modern. ‘The moral life, then, is set forth in the 
Commedia in the passions of men of mark—kings and princes, 
and men and women who have played great parts. And as 
in Italy and the world that Dante knew the greater part of 
such persons played their part in the field of government 
and politics, it follows that in the very portrayal of his moral 
doctrine we are constantly brought into contact with politics 
imperial or local. It must, of course, be remembered that 
in all the illustrations and references—whether of persons or 
cities—there is more than the mere temporary reference. 
Like the heroes of tragedy the great names of Dante have a 
universal meaning. City and person alike become symbols for 
the virtues or vices which they embody, never indeed losing 
their individuality, but, as Dante himself explains in the Con- 
vivio, bearing a sense beyond the immediate reference.’ ‘This 
gives to each incident, whether of city or person, a wider 
range of meaning—all are viewed, in a sense, “sub specie 
eeternitatis. ” 

In this great drama, or series of dramatic presentments, 
the cities become almost as vividly personal as the men and 
women. Virgil had shown the magic of Italian names, but 
even Virgil is surpassed by Dante in concentrated force : 


“Siena mi fe’, disfeceemi Maremma.” ? 


Here the effect is heightened by the mysterious brevity of the 
line. No one has ever used place names so remarkably to 


1 Tl Convivio, ii. 1. 2 Purgatorio, v. 134. 
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emphasise a crisis or a passionate moment in a person’s life. 
But more than this, Dante uses the names of cities as types 
of character. In this he may be compared with Demosthenes, 
when he uses Thebes as the type of stupidity and want of 
tact, Thessaly as the type of treachery and faithlessness, and 
soon. The modern nation is too vague a unity to be char- 
acterised with any subtlety, and the modern town has no 
deeply marked character. Nothing, then, in later literature 
can quite compare with Dante’s typical use of city names, in 
which the associations of Hebrew literature—the echoes of 
Jerusalem and Babylon—are blended with the bitter contem- 
porary passions of the contentious States of Italy. The cities 
stand out in Dante’s pages like warning lights, terrible in the 
splendour of their wickedness. 

Such concentrated personality can hardly be attributed to 
cities except in a period of the intenser life of city-states. 
The result is that in Dante’s writings the characteristic sins of 
his age are incarnate in the names of the cities that he knew. 
His praise is for the past, for Athens and Sparta, for 
Republican Rome, or for early Florence, when manners were 
simple, and weights and measures were true; but in all cases 
of praise or blame, it is said or implied that the polity is 
responsible in large measure for the character of the citizens, 
and that personal conduct depends ultimately in no small 
degree on the guidance of laws and government, and on the 
influence of the rulers by example and by control.' 


VI. This fact, to which we are constantly brought back, 
that the city and its organs tell powerfully on conduct, is only 
one aspect to Dante of the wider law that man is a social 
being, a principle which applies in the religious as in the 
political life. The cantos on St Francis and St Dominic are 
the expressions in the religious sphere of what personal 
influence can effect through organised societies, while his 


1 Among the most striking passages on this subject is the list of evil kings 
(Paradiso, xix, 112, ete.) beginning: ‘Che potran dir li Persi ai vostri regi?” 
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scathing sarcasms on these societies in their decadent form 
correspond to his denunciations of civic degeneracy. 

This life in society finds expression in the “colleges” or 
‘* societies ” of damned or repentant sinners. Even in Giudecca 
there is no “solitary confinement”; through all these realms 
men suffer, as they have lived, in society ;' and among the 
blessed it is the same.’ 

In both spheres, secular and religious, the main ideas seem 
to be these: (1) the influence of personality—acting by stimulus 
and example; (2) the power of a living society ; (8) the rapid 
degeneracy of an organisation when the personal influence 
disappears or is corrupted. In its widest aspect, the same 
principle appears in the sympathetic thrill which passes 
through purgatory at the conversion of Statius—the most 
moving instance of that force of common feeling, which finds 
its fullest realisation in the circle of the blessed in paradise, 
“the city where Christ is a Roman.”* It seems not out of 
place to mention this wider aspect: for, just as in Plato's 
Republic, the soul mounts upward from “ pig city” to the 


city of philosophers, so in the Commedia there is a perpetual 
ascent from the city of men’s pilgrimage: the soul passes 
with the passage of the poet, and half unawares, while 
meditating on the weakness of human institutions, we are 
lifted into the citizenship of just men made perfect. 


VII. One other aspect of the common life may be men- 
tioned. Everyone will be struck by the large place which 


' Paradiso, xix. 110: “ Quando si partiranno i due collegi.”’ 
Inferno, xxiii. 91 : 
“ Poi disser me : ‘O Tosco, ch’al collegio 

Degl’ ipocriti tristi se’ venuto.’"’ 

2 Purgatorio, xxvi, 127 : 
“ Or se tu hai si ampio privilegio, 

Che licito ti sia l’andare al chiostro 

Nel quale e Cristo abate del collegio,”’ 
* Purgatorio, xxxii. 101: 

“FE, sarai meco senza fine cive 
Di quella Roma onde Cristo é Romano.” 
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“fame ” and ** ambition” occupy in the Commedia.’ 'The spirits 
whom Dante meets in his journey are roused to tell their 
story by the desire for fame in their own world. Throughout, 
fame is appealed to as one of the strongest motives, and we 
are taught that it should be directed to good ends. ‘Those 
who have lived with no name for good or evil, ‘“ Che visser 
senza infumia e senza lodo,”* are as though they had never 
been: ‘non ragioniam di lor, ma guarda e passa.”* Nothing 
could better illustrate the power of life in society than this 
dependence of man on the public opinion of his fellows. 'To 
mould this opinion aright, to turn it to good purpose, is one 
of the great ends of government. And just as the love of 
honour may thus become the noblest of motives, it is never 
to be sacrificed if it means surrender of principle.‘ 

Perverted, the influence of public opinion is disastrous and 
destructive. ‘The strongest condemnation Dante can pronounce 
on Lombardy is that the evil-doer may walk without shame, 
for there he will not meet the good. The test of the soundness 
of a society is its public opinion.° 


VIII. It remains to call attention to some of the qualifi- 
cations which limit and modify this “ political” view of ethics. 
The political ideas, as already said, have a universal 
bearing. The lesson, even when branded on the walls of a 
particular town, or the forehead of # particular person, is one 
for all time. ‘The judgments are not dictated by partisanship. 


' Inferno, xxiv. 49: 
“ Senza la qual chi sua vita consuma, 
Cotal vestigio in terra di sé lascia, 
Qual fummo in aer ed in acqua la schiuma.” 

* Inferno, iii. 36. 8 7b. 51. 

‘ Epistola, ix. 40: “Non est haec via redeundi ad patriam, Pater mi ; 
sed si alia per vos aut deinde per alios invenietur, que fame Dantis atque 
honori non deroget, illam non lentis passibus acceptabo,” 

® Purgatorio, xvi, 118: 

“ Or pud sicuramente indi passarsi 
Per qualunque lasciasse per vergogna 
Di ragionar coi buoni, o d’appressarsi.”’ 
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Equal judgment is meted to Guelf and Ghibelline.!| The cor- 
ruptions of Church and Empire, Cesar and Saladin, Florence 
and Pisa, Pistoia and Siena—all are weighed in one balance. 
If, now and again, the exile’s feelings towards the town or 
tyrant who have treated him well or ill colour his attitude 
towards them, this never warps his austere and impartial 
Judgments on the morality of their political conduct. 

Though in the main Dante’s views of the world’s govern- 
ment are consistent, it is inevitable that in the vast field 
he covers, and in work written at different times, the point 
of view is not always the same. It has already been said 
that his persons, vividly realised as they are, are often like the 
characters in a parable—chosen to mark some single character- 
istic or some particular moment of action ; and the judgment 
pronounced is passed not on the whole man, but on his attitude 
to the one thing or the one moment which Dante brings into 
relief. ‘The inconsistencies which thus arise are natural. 

This may explain how, for instance, on the one hand, 
Brutus is in lowest hell for the murder of Czsar, while Cato 
is the honoured guardian of purgatory as the self-sacrificing 
lover of freedom. Again, the donation of Constantine is 
condemned for its result,’ but Constantine himself appears in 
paradise.* Here the political end, with all its momentous 
issues (as Dante thinks them), is ignored in favour of Con- 
tantine’s conversion and of his good motive, whereas, in the 
case of Brutus, the motive, the love of freedom, and the 
general good character are outweighed by the fact that he 
murdered his friend, who was also the founder of the Empire. 
In this case we find political and ethical considerations com- 
bined on both sides. Here the love of parallels must largely 
account for the treatment. The nethermost hell would lose 
its symmetry if Brutus and Cassius, murderers of the greatest 

1 Paradiso, vi. 100: 

“ L’uno al pubblico segno i gigli gialli 
Oppone, e laltro appropria quello a parte, 


Si che forte a veder é chi piu falli.” 
2 Inferno, xix. 115. 8 Paradiso, xx, 55. 
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of earthly rulers, were not brought in, to balance Judas—the 
betrayer of his Lord. 

More interesting perhaps than cases of inconsistency are 
those where the political and the moral issues conflict, and 
the sinner is saved for a good deed which outweighs the 
political sin. ‘Thus the sin of Provenzan Salvani of Siena, 
in trying to get the whole city under his power, was redeemed 
by his noble service to a friend in the “campo di Siena.” ' 
On the other hand, men of good repute in politics, such as 
Rusticucci and others, “che a ben far poser gl ingegni,””® are 
condemned to punishment by reason of offences against 
personal morality.’ Such instances may serve to remind us 
that, with all his intense belief in the value and influence of 
social and civic institutions, Dante never loses sight of personal 
character and personal responsibility. 


These are but a few aspects of a subject which cannot be 
exhausted without going through the greater part of the 
Commedia. When all is said and done, it rises beyond our 


analysis and escapes us; but it seems true to say that in the 
play of human passions and punishments which it exhibits the 
political side of man’s life comes into strong relief as in few 
other poems in the world. 

To sum up briefly:—Man is a political animal. In society 
—in the laws and government of his city, in the directing control 
of the Empire—he finds the conditions of the free life which 
is in ideal the union of his will with God’s. As the State 
provides the nurture of his character, it also provides the field 
for its exercise; city and citizen react upon each other, and 
in the conspicuous lives of cities and rulers are to be found 
the most striking illustrations of the forces which mould and 
influence human kind. 

Yet to call the Commedia in any sense a political poem, 
or even to assert that the political aspect of ethics is pre- 


' Purgatorio, xi, 121. * Inferno, vi, 81, 
3 Inferno, vi. 86, xvi, 44 foll. 
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dominant, would be misleading for many reasons. In the 
first place, we must never forget Dante’s own description of 
his subject in the letter to Can Grande: “Status animarum 
post mortem simpliciter sumptus,”’ and allegorically, “‘ Homo 
prout merendo et demerendo per arbitrii libertatem est 
Justitia: preemianti aut punienti obnoxius.”” ‘This is a wider 
subject than any city or State can compass, and so is the end 
at which it aims: ‘‘ Removere viventes in hac vita de statu 
miseriw, et perducere ad statum felicitatis.” * 

But even without this reminder, the qualities of the poem 
itself would prevent us from interpreting it in too narrowly 
political a sense. First, its strong individualism—its insistence 
on the personal will and on individual responsibility—make 
the reader feel that the saving of a man’s soul is in the last 
resort his own affair-—beyond the reach of the Emperor or 
the Law, or the examples and traditions of a City-state. 
Secondly, its religious and universal spirit lifts it so com- 
pletely above the bounds of ordinary time and space, that the 
claiins of civic society tend always to disappear in the wider 
appeal made to the individual soul by the glory of the universe 
and the ineffable goodness of God, 


“1 amor che move il sole e l'altre stelle.” ! 


If we compare the Commedia with Aristotle and Aquinas, 
we must feel that in the poem the intellectual and the ethical 
are much more completely blended. ‘The spiritual world and 
the world of affairs and human conduct are not two worlds 
apart. ‘The spiritual is felt throughout behind the physical 
and moral; the stars are always shining through to guide the 
pilgrim on his way.® Or, again, if we compare it with Plato's 
Republic, where there is the same ascending progress, the 
inner relation of higher and lower is far more vividly realised. 
The great spiritual figures, Beatrice, Lucia, Matelda, move to 

1 Epistola, x. 170. 2 16. 172. 5 1b, 268. * Paradiso, xxxiii. 145. 

° Epistole, ix. 47: “Quod si per nullam talem Florentia introitur, nunquam 


Florentiam introibo. Quidni? nonne solis astrorumque specula ubique con- 
spiciam ?” 
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and fro as on a Jacob’s ladder, ascending and descending, so 
that by their mediation the worlds are linked together and we 
are never far removed from the eternal city. 

The Commedia is not to be read too literally. It must be 
judged, not from isolated lines or scenes, but as a whole, and 
in the light of the poet’s own interpretation. The simplicity 
and directness of the poem have produced an illusion so com- 
plete that many readers, it would seem, see in its vivid present- 
ment the very form and image of a world finally judged, where 
every award stands fast and pitiless for ever—so convincing is 
the poet’s art. But we may doubt whether Dante himself, 
except in the moments when he is carried away by his own 
part in the drama, meant each detail to be taken in its literal 
sense. We know, indeed, that he did not. There are things 
in it which are eternal and immutable—the love and justice 
of God, the free will of man, the spiritual world as the founda- 
tion of the material and the moral, the momentous interaction 
of man and society,—but the incidents and the figures in which 
these great facts find expression are but relatively true; yet 
in the vast and varied pageant which moves before us, amid 
many images and symbols which give it colour and diversity, 
those of “ city ” and “empire,” “ citizenship,” and “ civility,” are 
never far away ; and their significance is heightened perpetu- 
ally by the irony of contrast with a life in which citizenship 
has turned to exile, and high imperial hopes are doomed to 
disappointment. ‘Io the end it was Dante’s lot to “sing the 
Lord’s song in a strange land,” but it was a song always of 
one who, in the dreams of his heavenly Jerusalem, could never 
forget the commanding claims of the cities of Italy and of the 
Roman Empire. 

Six hundred years have passed, but our thoughts are still 
concerned with issues not unlike those of Dante’s world. The 
ideal Emperor has never come, and meanwhile the world has 
grown too large for him to govern. It is no longer a question 
of crossing the Alps, or even of reconciling the interests of 
Europe : new continents and peoples have entered the society 
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of nations, and the Holy Roman Empire of Dante’s dream 
has vanished into thin air. The frame of things has changed, 
but even in politics Dante’s spirit has a message for our time, 
and his canons of political judgment have a meaning for the 
plain man. When Tolstoi, like Dante a noble and impatient 
prophet of the simple life, bids us find salvation in anarchy; 
when the Tsar of Russia tries to compensate for the lack of 
justice at home by dreams of universal justice at the Hague; 
when the name of Empire is lightly used as a synonym for 
material expansion ; when finally, in the lesser world of muni- 
cipal life, we see the battle still engaged between honesty and 
avarice, efficiency and ostentation—we feel that we are very 
near to the problems of civic life as Dante saw them. His 
conception of social life does not depend on its medizval 
mechanism : its spirit still appeals to us; for it remains true 
that character, in the widest sense, is the test of polity, 
whether civil or religious, imperial or municipal; that no man 
can live for himself without roots in a common life, whose 
freedom is founded on self-surrender, and guided by a sense 
of common good; and that beyond the warring claims of 
competing cities and nations there is a wider ideal towards 
which the world is moving, of a divine peace and order in 
which the nations shall be reconciled. These, as we have 
seen, are the governing ideas of Dante’s civil creed, and he 
has strengthened their hold on mankind. If we read his 
Commedia, in the first place, as we read Milton, for the 
beauty of his verse and the power of his imagination, this 
is not all that we get from him. Like Milton, he breathes 
an atmosphere of noble and austere if passionate citizenship, 
and from his writings, “like a healthful breeze from a purer 
region,” we draw insensibly the bracing spirit of faith in a 
sound civic and social order as the indispensable source of 


“Manners, virtue, freedom, power,” 


the saving salt of human life. 


P. E. MATHESON. 


Oxrorpb. 





THE RELIGION OF THE PEOPLE. 


Rev. Canon S. A. BARNETT, M.A. 


THE people are not to be found in places of worship; “ the 
great masses,” as Mr Booth says, “remain apart from all 
forms of religious communion.” ‘This statement is admitted 
as true, but yet another statement is continually made 
and also admitted, that “the people are at heart religious.” 
What is meant by this latter statement? The people are 
certainly not inclined to assert their irreligion. Mr Henderson, 
who as a labour leader speaks with authority, says, “I can 
find no evidence of a general desire among the workers to 
repudiate the principles of Christianity.” And from my own 
experience in East London I can testify to the growth of 
greater tolerance and of greater respect for the representatives 
of religion. Processions with banners and symbols are now 
common, parsons are elected on public bodies, and religious 
organisations are enlisted in the army of reform. But this 
feature of modern conditions is no proof that men and women 
are at heart religious. It may only imply a more respectful 
indifference, a growth in manners rather than in spiritual life. 
Does the statement mean that the people are kind, and moved 
by the public spirit? This again is true. There is widely 
spread kindness: rough lads are generous—one I knew gave up 
his place to make room for a mate whose need was greater ; 
weak and weary women watch all night by a neighbour's 
sick-bed; a poor family heartily welcomes an orphan child ; 


workmen suffer and endure private loss for the sake of fellow- 
879 
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workmen. The kindness is manifest; but kindness is no 
evidence of the presence of religion. Kindness may, indeed, 
be a deposit of religion, a habit inherited from forefathers who 
drew into themselves love from the Source of love, or it may 
be something learnt in the common endurance of hardships. 
Kindness, generosity, public spirit cannot certainly be identified 
with the religion which has made human beings feel joy in 
sacrifice and given them peace in the pains of death. 

Before, however, we conclude that the non-church-going 
people are religious or not religious, it may be well to be clear 
as to what is meant by religion. I would suggest as a defini- 
tion that religion is thought about the Higher than self worked 
through the emotions into the acts of daily life. This definition 
involves three constituents: (1) There must be use of thought 
—the power of mental concentration—so that the mind may 
break through the obvious and the conventional. (2) There 
must be a sense of a not-self which is higher than self—know- 
ledge of a Most High whose presence convicts the self of 
shortcoming and draws it upward. (3) There must be such a 
realisation of this not-self—such a form, be it image, doctrine, 
book, or life—as will warm the emotions and so make the 
Higher than self tell on every act and experience of daily life. 
These constituents are, I think, to be found in all religions. 
The religious man is he who, knowing what is higher than 
himself, so worships this Most High that he is stirred to do 
His will in word and deed. The Mohammedan is he who, 
recognising the Highest to be power, worships the All-powerful 
of Mohammed, whom in fear he obeys, and with the sword 
forces others to obey. The Christian is he who, recognising 
the Most High to be love, worships Christ, and for love of 
Christ is loving to all mankind. Are these three constituents 
of religion to be found among the people ? 

1. They are using their powers of thought. There is a 
distinct disposition to think about unseen things. The press 
which circulates most widely has found copy in what it calls 
Mr Campbell’s “New Theology.” The Clarion newspaper 
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has published week after week letters and articles which deal 
with the meaning of God. There is increasing unrest under 
conditions which crib and cabin the mind; men and women 
are becoming conscious of more things in heaven and earth 
than they can see and feel and eat. They have a sense that 
the modern world has become really larger than the old 
world, and they resent the teaching which commits them to 
one position or calling. They have, too, become critical, so 
that, using their minds, they measure the professions of church- 
goers. Mr Haw has collected in his book, Christianity and 
the Working Classes, many workmen’s opinions on this subject. 
Witness after witness shows that he has been thinking, com- 
paring things heard and things professed with things done. It 
is not just indifference or self-indulgence which alienates the 
people from church or chapel or mission; it is the insincerity 
or inconsistency which they themselves have learnt to detect. 
Huxley said long ago that the greatest gift of science to the 
modern world was not to be found in the discoveries which 
had increased its power and its comfort, so much as in the 
habit of more scientific thinking which it had made common. 

The people share this gift and have become critical. ‘They 
criticise all professions, theological or political. They 
criticise the Bible, and the very children in the schools have 
become rationalists. They also construct, and there are few 
more interesting facts of the time than the strength of trades 
unions, co-operative and friendly societies, which they have 
organised. Even unskilled labour, ever since the great Dock 
strike, has shown its power to conceive methods of ameliora- 
tion, and to combine for their execution. The first constituent 
of religion, the activity of thought, is thus present amid the 
non-church-going population. . 

2. This thought is, I think, directed towards a higher than 
self; it, that is to say, goes towards goodness. I would suggest 
afew instances. Universal homage is paid to the character of 
Christ. He, because of His goodness, is exalted above all 


other reformers, and writers who are bitter against Christianity 
Vo. V.—No. 4. 56 
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reverence His truth and good-will. Popular opinion respects a 
good man whatever be his creed or party ; it may not always 
be instructed as to the contents of goodness, but at elections 
its votes incline to follow the lead of the one who seems good, 
and that is sometimes the neighbouring publican whose kind- 
ness and courtesy are experienced. In social and _ political 
thought the most significant and strongest mark is the ethicai 
tendency. Few proposals have now a chance of a hearing if 
they do not appeal to a sense of justice. Right has won at 
any rate a verbal victory over might. In late revivals there has 
been much insistence on the need of better living, on temperance, 
on payment of debts and fulfilment of duty, and the reprints 
which publishers find it worth their while to publish are penny 
books of Seneca, Marcus Aurelius, and other writers on morals. 

People generally—unconsciously often—have a sense of 
goodness, or righteousness, as something which is higher than 
themselves. They are in a way dissatisfied with their own 
selfishness, and also with a state of society founded on selfish- 
ness, There is a widely spread expectation of a better time 
which will be swayed by dominant goodness. The people have 
thus, in some degree, the second constituent of religion, in 
that they have the thought that the High and Mighty which 
inhabits Eternity is good. 

3. When, however, we come to the third constituent, we 
have at once to admit that the non-church-going population 
has no means of realising the Most High in a form which 
sustains and inspires its action. It has no close or personal 
touch or communion with this goodness; no form which, like 
a picture or like a common meal, by its associations of memory 
or hope rouses its feelings ; nothing which, holding the thought, 
stirs the emotions and works the thought into daily life. The 
forms of religion, the churches, the doctrines, the ritual, the 
sacraments, which meant so much to their fathers and to some 
of their neighbours, mean nothing to them. They have lost 
touch with the forms of religious thought as they have not 
lost touch with the forms of political thought. 
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Forms are the clothes of thought. Forms are lifeless, and 
thought is living. Unless the forms are worn every day they 
cease to fit the thought, as left-off clothes cease to fit the body. 
English citizens who have gone on wearing the old forms of 
political thought can therefore go on talking and acting 
as if the King ruled to-day as Queen Elizabeth ruled 
three hundred years ago, but these non - church - going 
folk, who for generations have left off wearing the forms 
of religious thought, cannot use the words about the Most 
High which the churches and preachers use. They have 
breathed an atmosphere charged by science — they are 
rationalists, they have a vision of morality and goodness 
exceeding that advocated by many of the churches. They 
have themselves created great societies, and their votes have 
made and unmade governments. When, therefore, they 
regard the churches, the doctrines of preachers, and all the 
forms of religion, not as those to whom by use they are familiar 
or by history illuminated, but as strangers, they see what seem 
to them stiff services, irrational doctrine, disorganised and 
unbusinesslike systems, and the self-assertion of priests and 
ministers. ‘They, with their yearnings to touch goodness, find 
nothing in these forms which makes them say, “There, that 
is what I mean,” and go on stirred in their hearts. They who 
have learnt to think turn away sadly or scornfully from 
teaching such as that of the Salvation Army about blood and 
fire, where emotion is without thought. Those who manage 
their own affairs resent membership in religious organisations 
where all is managed for them. They want a name for the 
Most High of whom they think as above and around them- 
selves, but somehow the doctrines about Christ, whom they 
respect for His work two thousand years ago, do not stir them 
up as if He were a present power. The working classes, says 
Dr Fairbairn in his Religion in History and Modern Life, are 
alienated because “the Church has lost adaptation to the 
environment in which it lives.” 

Perhaps, however, someone may say, “Forms are unim- 
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portant.” This may be true so far as regards a few rarely 
constituted minds, but the mass of men are seldom moved 
except through some human or humanised form. The elector 
may have his principles, but it is the candidate he cheers, it 
is his photograph he carries, it is his presence which rouses 
enthusiasm, and it is politicians’ names by which parties are 
called. The Russian peasant may say his prayers, but it is the 
ikon—the image dear to his fathers—which rouses him to do or 
to die. The Jews had no likeness of Jehovah, but the book of 
the law represented to them the thought and memories of 
their heart, and they bound its words to their foreheads, their 
poets were stirred to write psalms in its praise, and by the 
emotions it raised its teaching was worked into their daily 
acts. A non-religious writer in the Clarion bears witness to 
the same fact when he says, “ All effective movements must 
have creeds. It is impossible to satisfy the needs of any 
human mind or heart without some form of belief.” The 
Quaker who rejects so many forms has made a form of no- 
form, and his simple manner of speech, his custom of dress or 
worship, often moves him to his actions. 

Mr Gladstone bears testimony to the place of form in 
religion. ‘The Church,” he says, “presented to me Christi- 
anity under an aspect in which I had not yet known it,.... 
its ministry of symbols, its channels of grace, its unending line 
of teachers forming from the Head a sublime construction 
based throughout on historic fact, uplifting the idea of the 
community in which we live, and of the access which it enjoys 
through the living way to the presence of the Most High.” 

Mr Gladstone found in the Anglican Church a form of 
access to the Most High, and through this church the thoughts 
of the Most High were worked into his daily life. Others 
through the Bible, the sacraments, humanity, or through some 
doctrine of Christ have found like means of access. Forms are 
essential to religion. Forms, indeed, have often become the 
whole of religion, so that people who have honoured images or 
words or names have forgotten goodness and justice—they 
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wash the cup and platter and forget mercy and judgment ; they 
say “ Lord, Lord,” and do not the will of the Lord. Forms 
have often become idols, but the point I urge is that for the 
majority of mankind forms are necessary to religion. “Tell 
me thy name,” was the cry of Jacob, when all night he wrestled 
with an unknown power which condemned his life of selfish 
duplicity ; and every crisis in Israelitish history is marked 
by the revelation of a new name for the Most High. The 
Samaritans do not know what they worship; the Jews know 
what they worship,—was the rebuke of Christ to a wayward 
and ineffective nation. Even those Athenians to whom God 
was the Unknown God had to erect an altar to that God. 


The great mass of the people, because they have no form 
and stand apart from all religious communions, may have in 
them a religious sense, but their thought of God is not worked 
through their emotions into their daily lives. ‘They do not 
know what they worship, and so do not say with the Psalmist, 
“My soul is athirst for the living God,” or say with Joseph, 
“How can I do this wickedness, and sin against God?” They 


have much sentiment about brotherhood, and they talk of the 
tights of all men; but they are not driven as St Paul was 
driven to the service of their brothers, irrespective of class, or 
nation, or colour. They have not the zeal which says, ‘* Woe 
is me if I preach not the Gospel.” They endure suffering 
with patience and meet death with submission, but they do 
not say, “I shall awake after His likeness and be satisfied.” 
The majority of English citizens would in an earthquake 
behave as brave men, but they have not the faith of the 
negroes who in the midst of such havoc sang songs of 
praise. 

The three constituents I included in the definition are 
all, I submit, necessary. Thought without form does not 
rouse the emotions. Form without thought is idolatry, and is 
fatal to growth. Emotion without thought has no abiding or 
persistent force. Religion is the thought of a Higher than 
self worked through the emotions into daily life. 
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With this definition in mind I now sum up my impressions. 
The religion of the majority of the people is, I think, not such 
as enables them to say, “ Here I take my stand. This course 
of life I can and will follow. This policy must overcome the 
world.” It is not such either as keeps down pride and egotism, 
and leads them to say as Abram said to Lot, “If you go to 
the right, I will go to the left.” It does not make men and 
women anxious to own themselves debtors and to give praise. 
It does not drive them to greater and greater experiments in 
love; it does not give them peace. It is not the spur to 
action or the solace in distress. It has little recognition in 
daily talk or in the press. One might, indeed, live many years, 
meet many men, and read many newspapers and not come 
into its contact or realise that England professes Christianity. 

When I ask my friends, ‘‘ How does religion show itself 
in the actions of daily life?” I get no answer. There seems 
to be no acknowledged force arising from the conception of 
the Most High which restrains, impels, or rests men and women 
in their politics, their business, or their homes. There are, I 
suggest, three infallible signs of the presence of religion—calm 
courage, joyful humility, and a sense of life stronger than 
death. These signs are not obvious among the people. 

The condition is not satisfactory. It is not unlike that of 
Rome in the first century. The Roman had then forsaken 
his old worship of the gods in the temples, notwithstanding 
the official recognition of such worship and the many earnest 
attempts made for its revival. There was then, as now, 
something in the atmosphere of thought which was stronger 
than State or Church. There was then, as now, an interest 
in teachers of goodness who held up a course of conduct 
far above the conventional, and the thoughts of men 
played amid the new mysteries rising in the East. The 
Romans were restless, without anchorage or purpose. They 
were not satisfied with their bread and games; they walked 
in a dense shadow, and had no light from hope. Into their 
midst came Christianity, giving a new name to the Most High, 
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and stirring men’s hearts to do as joyful service what the 
Stoics had taught as dull duty. 

In the midst of the English people of to-day there are 
churches and societies of numerous denominations. Their 
numbers are legion. In one East-London district about a mile 
square there were, I think, at one time over twenty different 
religious agencies. Their activity is twofold. They work from 
without to within, or from within to without —from the 
environment to the soul, or from the soul to the environment. 

1. The work from without to within, resolves itself into an 
endeavour to draw the people to join some religious com- 
munion. The environment which an organisation provides 
counts for much, and influences therefrom constantly pass 
into the inner life. Membership in a church or association 
with a mission often brings men and women into contact with 
a minister who offers an example of a life devoted to others’ 
service. It opens to them ways of doing good, of teaching the 
children, of visiting the poor, and of joining in efforts for 
social reform. It affords a constant support in a definite 
course of conduct, and makes a regular call on the will to act 
up to the conventional standard, and it brings to bear on 
everyday action an insistent social pressure which is some 
safety against temptation. Sneers about the dishonesty of 
religious professors are common, but, as a matter of fact, the 
most honest and reputable members of the community are 
those connected with religious bodies. 

Those bodies have various characters, with various forms of 
doctrine and of ritual. Human beings, if they are true to 
themselves, cannot all adopt like forms; there are some men 
and women who find a language for their souls in a ritual of 
colour and sound, there are others who can worship only in 
silence; there are some who are moved by one form of 
doctrine, and others who are moved by another form. Uni- 
formity is unnatural to man, and the Act of Religious Uni- 
formity has proved to be disastrous to growth of thought and 
goodwill. Progress through the ages is marked by the gradual 
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evolution of the individual, and the strongest society is that 
where there are the most vigorous individualities. If this be 
admitted, it must be admitted also that the growth of vigorous 
denominations, and not uniformity, is also the mark of progress, 

But, it may be said, denominations are the cause of half 
the quarrels which divide society, and of half the wars which 
have decimated mankind. This is true enough. The denomi- 
nations are now hindering the way of education, and it was as 
denominations that Catholics and Protestants drowned Europe 
in thirty years of bloodshed. It is, however, equally true to 
say that nationalities have been the cause of war, and that the 
way of peace is hard, because French, Germans, and British 
are so patriotically concerned for their own rights. Nation 
alities, however, become strong during the period of struggle, 
and they develop characteristics valuable for the whole human 
family ; but the end to which the world is moving is not a 
universal empire under the dominance of the strongest, it is to 
a unity in which the strength of each nationality will make 
possible the federation of the world. In the same way de- 
nominations pass through a period of strife ; they too develop 
their characteristics; and the hope of religion is not in the 
dominance of any one denomination, but in a unity to which 
each is necessary. 

The world learnt slowly the lesson of toleration, and at last 
the strong are feeling more bound to bear with those who differ 
from themselves. There is, however, dawning on the horizon 
a greater lesson than that of toleration of differences: it is that 
of respect for differences. As that lesson prevails, each de- 
nomination will not cease to be keen for its own belief; it will 
also be keen to pay honour to every honest belief. The 
neighbourhood of another denomination will be as welcome as 
the discovery of another star to the astronomer, or as the 
finding of a new animal to the naturalist, or as is the presence 
of another strong personality in a company of friends. The 
Church of the future cannot be complete without many 
chapels. ‘The flock of the Good Shepherd includes many folds. 
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The energy of innumerable churches and missions is daily 
strengthening denominations, and they seem to me likely to stand 
out more and more clearly in the community. One advantage 
I would emphasise. Each denomination may offer an example 
of a society of men and women living in reasonable accord 
with its own doctrine—not, I ask you to reflect, just a com- 
munity of fellow-worshippers, but, like the Quakers, translating 
faith into matters of business and the home. Medieval 
Christians sold all they had and lived as monks or nuns. 
Nineteenth-century Christians were kind to their poorer 
neighbours. Twentieth-century Christians might give an 
example of a society fitting a time which has learnt the value 
of knowledge and beauty, and has seen that justice to the 
poor is better than kindness. Every generation must have its 
own form of Christianity. 

The earnest endeavour of so many active men and women 
to increase the strength of their own denomination has there- 
fore much promise: provided always, let me say, they do not 
win recruits by self-assertion, by exaggeration, or by the subtle 
bribery of treats and blankets. Each denomination honestly 
strengthened by additional members is the better able to manifest 
some aspect of the Christian life, and, in response to the call 
of that life, more inclined to reform the doctrines and methods 
which tend to alienate a scientific and democratic generation. 

Such denominations are, I submit, those most likely to 
reform themselves, and as they come to offer various examples 
of a Christian society, where wealth is without self-assertion, 
where poverty is without shame, where unemployment and 
ignorance are prevented by just views of human claims, and 
where joy is “in widest commonalty spread,” all the members 
of the community will in such examples better find the name 
of the Most High, and feel the power of religion. “If,” says 
Dr Fairbairn, “ religion were truly interpreted in the lives of 
Christian men, there is no fear as to its being believed.” 
“What is wanted is not more Christians but better Christians.” 

2. The activity of ministers and missionaries is, as I have 
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said, twofold. Besides working from without to within by 
building up denominations, it also works from within to 
without by converting individuals. Members of every church 
or mission are, in ordinary phrase, intent “to save souls.” 
Their work is not for praise, and is sacred from any intrusion. 
Spirit wrestles with spirit, and power passes by unknown ways. 
Souls are only kindled by souls. Conversion opens blind eyes 
to see the Most High, but it is not in human power to direct 
the ways of conversion. The spirit bloweth where it listeth. 
There are, however, other means by which eyes may be 
opened at any rate to see, if only dimly, and some of these 
means are under human control. Such a means is that which 
is called higher education or university teaching, or the 
knowledge of the humanities. 

I would therefore conclude by calling notice to the much 
or the little which is being done by this higher education. 
The people are to a large extent blind because of the over- 
whelming glory of the present. They see nothing beyond the 
marvellous revelations of science—its visions of possessions and 
of power, and its triumphs over the forces of nature. They 
are occupied in using the gigantic instruments which are 
placed at the command of the weakest, and they are driven on 
by some relentless pressure which allows no pause on the 
wayside of the road of life. ‘They see power everywhere— 
power in the aggressive personalities which heap money in 
millions, power in the laboratory, power in the market-place, 
power in the Government; but they do not see anything 
which satisfies the human yearning for something higher and 
holier; they cannot see the God whose truth they feel and 
whose call they hear. Many of them look to the past and 
surround themselves with the forms of medieval days, and 
some go to the country, where, in a land of tender shades 
and silences, they try to commune with the Most High. 

But yet the words of John the Baptist rise eternally true, 
when he said to a people anxiously expectant, some with their 
eyes on the past, and some with their eyes on the future, 
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“There standeth one among you.” The Most High, that is 
to say, is to be found, not in the past with its mysteries, its 
philosophies, and its dignity of phrase or ritual, and not in the 
future with its vague hopes of an earthly Paradise, but in the 
present with its hard facts, its scientific methods, its strong 
individualities, and the growing power of the State. The 
kingdom of heaven is at hand; the Highest which everyone 
seeks is in the present. It is standing among us, and the one 
thing wanted is the eye to see. 

Mr Haldane, in the address to the students of Edinburgh 
University, has described the character of the higher teaching 
as a gospel of the wide outlook, as a means of giving a deeper 
sympathy and a keener insight, as offering a vision of the 
eternal which is here and now showing its students what is 
true in present realities, and inspiring them with a loyalty 
to the truth as devoted as that of tribesmen to their chief. 


This sort of teaching, he says, brings down from the present 
realities, or from a Sinai ever accompanying mankind, “the 
Higher command,” with its eternal offer of life and blessing— 


that is to say, it opens men’s eyes to see in the present the 
form of the Most High. Higher education is thus a part of 
religious activity. 

I am glad to know that my conclusion is shared by Dr 
Fairbairn, who, speaking of the worker in our great cities, and 
of his alienation from religion, says, ‘ The first thing to be 
done is to enrich and ennoble his soul, to beget in him purer 
tastes and evoke higher capacities.” 

I will conclude by calling notice to the much or the little 
which is being done to open the people’s eyes by means of 
higher education. I fear it is “the little.” There are many 
classes and many teachers for spreading skill, there are some 
which increase interest in nature; there are few—very few— 
which bring students into touch with the great minds and 
thoughts of all countries and all ages—very few, that is, classes 
for the humanities. For want of this the souls of the people 
are poor, and their capacities dwarfed ; they cannot see that 
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modern knowledge has made the Bible a modern book, or how 
the bells of a new age have rung in the “ Christ that is to be.” 

For thirty-four years my wife and I have been engaged in 
social experiments. Many ways have been tried, and always 
the recognised object has been the religion of the people— 
religion, that is, in the sense which I have defined as that 
faith in the Highest which is the impulse of human progress, 
man’s spur to loving action, man’s rest in the midst of sorrow, 
man’s hope in death. 

With the object of preparing the way to this religion, 
schools have been improved, houses have been built and open 
spaces secured. Holidays have been made more healthy, and 
the best in art has been made more common. But, viewing all 
these efforts of many reformers, I am prepared to say that the 
most pressing need is for higher education. Where such 
education is to begin, what is the meaning of religious educa- 
tion in elementary schools, and how it is to be extended, is 
part of another subject. It is enough now if, having as my 
subject the religion of the people, I state my opinion that 
there is no activity which more surely advances religion than 
the teaching which gives insight, far sight, and wide sight. The 
people, for want of religion, are unstable in their policy, joyless 
in their amusements, and uninspired by any sure and certain 
hope. They have not the sense of sin—in modern language, 
none of that consciousness of unreached ideals which makes 
men humble and earnest. They have not the grace of humility 
nor the force of a faith stronger than death. It may seem a 
far cry from a teacher’s class-room to the peace and power of 
a Psalmist or of a St Paul; but, as Archbishop Benson said, 
“Christ is a present Christ, and all of us are His contem- 
poraries.” And my own belief is that the eye opened by 
higher education is on the way to find in the present the form 
of the Christ who will satisfy the human longing for the 
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“WHAT ARE YOU?”—THE CHILD’S 
ANSWER. 


J. J. FINDLAY, M.A., Ph.D., 


Professor of Education in the University of Manchester, 


Ir is in times of bitter strife that good men are stirred to 
deeper inquiry about fundamental principles, and it is some- 
thing gained that a thinker of the eminence of Sir Oliver 
Lodge should have made his attempt to help the schools out 
of their distress. If in the following pages I differ from him 


as to the use which should be made of The Substance of 
Faith, he will see that I am none the less grateful to him for 
this piece of work. His catechism has, it appears, already 
secured a wide circulation, and the combination it offers of 
scientific skill, literary exposition, and genuine reverence will 
enable it to help the minds of many men and women who 
are ready to be taught. I say advisedly, ‘men and women,” 
for I desire to show that the adaptation of this book to 
“parents and teachers” is the one grave error in the author’s 
method of exposition. The grand theme of these short dis- 
courses concerns every adult mind, quite apart from any 
relationship to the young; and I shall hope to show that 
the best mode of handling The Substance of Faith is to 
forget all about children while perusing it. 

Sir Oliver Lodge brings within range a whole galaxy of 
“sciences,” but one he has forgotten—or perhaps he does not 


hold that its scanty contributions to truth should affect his 
893 
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opinions. If I spoke of this science as Child-study, he would 
perhaps laugh that title to scorn, but under its more pre- 
tentious name of Genetic Psychology it is beginning to be 
respected ; and whatever be the label attached to this study, 
and however small in volume are the positive results it can 
show, there are a few outstanding truths—recognised by wise 
teachers and parents in all ages—which may serve to sustain 
my criticism. 

In The Substance of Faith there is no indication of the 
age of the scholars or children who are to be taught this 
“fundamental substratum,” but from various references made 
to the young throughout the book I take it that the author 
would expect simple ideas about this creed to be imparted at 
any time after the age of eight or ten. How greatly I differ 
from him may be judged when I assert that I would not put 
this book into my children’s hands at least before they are six- 
teen, and then only if they asked for it, i.e. if they showed by 
inquiry that they were seeking with troubled minds for an 
answer to the questions which this book thrusts upon them. 

The outstanding fact about children’s growth is that, 
although in a degree they share our adult life and interests, 
feed with us, play with us, exchange ideas with us on many 
topics, they are vastly removed from our range of feeling and 
thought, and in a few years pass through stages of mental 
development which cost the human race ages of toil and 
experience to achieve. Cultivated people find it difficult, even 
in this scientific age, to recognise the implications of genetic 
psychology ; they were (sometimes to their lasting injury) 
precocious in childhood: their own offspring are usually the 
same. Hence they show impatience of any attempt to em- 
phasise these cardinal distinctions between child and man. 
But science has nothing to do with impatience, and the truths 
relating to childish experience must be allowed their full weight. 

There are many ways of dividing up the stages of a 
human life: for our present purpose it may suffice to 
separate the period of childhood from that of adolescence, which 
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begins at thirteen or fourteen, and this again from the later 
stage of adolescence, which we may put at four years later. 
Childhood.—The child, broadly speaking, is neither moral 
nor immoral, religious nor irreligious: to him the language, the 
ceremony, the prayer, the sacrifice are just phenomena which 
he takes on trust as he takes his daily bread. God cannot be 
everywhere to him. Such a notion of immanence or “every- 
whereness” is outside of him, is mere words: his idea of God 
can only be anthropomorphic, and any affection for his God, for 
Jesus or a Holy Spirit must be akin to the affection for father, 
mother, and friends. Ina Roman church he makes a sign of 
the cross, in a Methodist chapel he sings hymns and prayers, in 
the village church he recites a creed, all as a part of countless 
other experiences through which he lives, all as a part of a 
world which he takes for granted because his elders are in it 
and move him about in it. But Sir Oliver Lodge would have 
this little creature isolate the fundamental points of agree- 
ment in which this child’s parents differ from that child’s 
parents, and find some sense and satisfaction in a substratum ! 


Whereas this child, this impulsive, thoughtless creature, takes 
exactly the opposite course: he is an idolater if he is religious 
at all. Listen to him at his bedside : 


“Gentle Jesus, meek and mild, 
Look upon a little child!” 


Dear little fellow! if you let him kneel and say such words, 
he will believe them and will expect Gentle Jesus to look ; if 
you begin to expound historical fact about someone who 
“lived and taught and suffered in Palestine 1900 years ago,” 
your child will patter your phrases, and be as weary and bored 
by this as by other unsuitable instruction. If, as in rare cases, 
he does attend with care to what you say about historical 
truths of religion, he will lose his reverence and his trust in 
higher powers. 

The child, then, has no creed, and requires no catechism. 
What have been provided for him under these titles are bodies 
of theology written in simple terms to suit the common people, 
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the uneducated adu/t—and handed on to the child not because 
he was expected to understand or meditate upon them, but 
simply because they were part and parcel of his environment. 
Indeed, it is only in comparatively recent times, since the 
seventeenth century, that the Christian churches began to 
concern themselves much with children. I have not been 
able to investigate the history of religion as concerned with 
children, but from superficial knowledge one may hazard the 
opinion that until the Reformation no one sought to get 
personally at the heart or mind of a child before the epoch 
of confirmation. Luther certainly wished the child to learn 
his letters in order that he might read the pure Word of God, 
but this Bible reading was to follow in a later course of study. 
And there is surely no New Testament warrant for bringing | 
religion home as a personal matter to children. Jesus indeed 
blessed the little children, but he stopped at that: it would 
be well now if the churches could restrain their zeal and copy 
the great Teacher’s way of handling the bairns. 

But my point is chiefly this: that whatever sort of religion 
you present to the child, it must be personal, vivid, full of 
incident, fact, full of “the personal, living thing,” which Sir 
Oliver Lodge expressly tries to exclude from the child.’ He 
describes the cultured adult as building a foundation (points of 
agreement among many churches) with a superstructure of 
warm, vital religious conviction: he would have this common 
foundation imparted to the child, and reserve the more dog- 
matic, personal aspects of the Church’s faith. Now, if the 
view I present of child-nature be the true one—and I believe 
it to be true not only in the light of my own observation, but 
as attested by the method of the churches in dealing with 
children,—then it follows that this substratum, this common 
ground which is reached through the avenue of modern scientific 
meditation, is just that part of religious experience which will 
fail to touch the child. I could illustrate from every page of 
this book: the first clause (p. 7) may serve as an example :—- 

1 Substance of Faith, p. 3. 
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Earth, Life, Consciousness are not for the child material of 
thought in any sense: they are phenomena which he observes 
in fragmentary shape ; and it is only during adolescence that 
he may piece the fragments together to an intellectual whole. 

For fear of misconception, let me add that I do not under- 
rate the effect of religious environment and impressions on the 
young. The Catholic Church, from its point of view, is right 
in fighting to the last ditch for children under twelve; priests 
have told me that, if they can gain influence up to ten years 
of age, they can trust the majority of their flock to remain 
faithful afterwards; and the converse is equally true. The 
force of ceremonial habits acquired in tender years is, with the 
average man or woman, stronger than any intellectual enlighten- 
ment that may be shed on the mind thereafter. But it is the 
outer form, the authority, the ceaseless repetition of mechanical 
acts of submission that hold the child: the terms of the creed 
may be anything you please. 

Adolescence.—Childhood is at an end: not suddenly or 
willingly, indeed, but the eyes are getting apened, questions 
are asked, the horizon expands ; and the type of religion that 
appeals to the adolescent differs radically from that which the 
child could follow. Religion may now become a personal 
possession; and the churches have always sought their en- 
thusiastic converts in the adolescent from thirteen to twenty. 
These young folk are, as Arnold of Rugby described them, 
“barbarians”; they take to religion as Clovis the Frank took 
to it. The priest hears the throbbing beat of their young 
hearts in the confessional, and the public may witness their 
enthusiasm at the penitent form of a revival. Watch their 
faces as they sing in happy chorus, “ O happy day, that fixed 
my choice!” Ido not wish to criticise, least of all to sneer: 
no one who has a heart can fail to be stirred to sympathy by 
the outburst of emotion with which the young adolescent 
unfolds his spiritual nature in his first communion with the 
eternal. The churches may be right: from their point of 


view and with their mission they are right to enlist young 
Vor. V.—No. 4. 57 
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recruits in the first glow of ardour. My duty is the humbler 
task of noting the psychological type and inquiring whither it 
will tend. Is it in these years, when the inner life of feeling, 
in all finer souls, is wrought with excess of passion, that T'he 
Substance of Faith should be expounded ? 

Let us examine this adolescent more closely, and see how 
he reacts towards other realms of experience. His energy is 
not (or should not be) confined to religion; he seizes on, and 
is seized by, all sorts of new experience; literature, art, 
mathematics, physics, biology, travel, trade—one or all may 
seize him and help him in his search to explain himself and 
the world about him. The normal average type is, in fact, not 
primarily and by native desire drawn to the supernatural, but 
is rather drawn by excess of energy to master and own the 
things that come nearest to his grasp. He is still in the realm 
of the sensuous, as much as when he was a child, but he is 
now determined to assert himself. Subject and object have 
become sharply differentiated, and he will secure power over 
some of those realms of experience which stand without him. 

Now, granting that, in course of time, this impulsive, 
barbarously acquisitive nature should come to understand the 
noble doctrines of The Substance of Faith: by what process 
shall this goal be reached? This creed is not an affair of the 
emotions: true, there is contained in it an element of the 
deepest feeling, of reverence, of submission to almighty power ; 
but these feelings, as our author portrays them, are intellectual 
sentiments,! the fruit partly of meditation upon human story, 
upon the life of animals and plants, upon quantity and quality 
in matter and space. Every page of this book emphasises the 
need for knowledge, for first-hand acquaintance with the realm 
of nature, interpreted, as the eager, unfolding mind requires, 
in the language of modern science. Surely the conclusion as 
to method can hardly be questioned : this Substance of Faith 
which its author regards as the foundation for a religious 
structure may logically be that; but psychologically it is 

1 E.g. Clauses XIII., XVIII. 
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exactly the opposite. It is the top stone of a building, not its 
foundation ; it is the crown of a system of thought, built tier 
on tier, of which the lowest, humblest floors are laid partly in 
terms of measurement, standard, matter and space, partly in 
terms of biography, story, literature; and these surmounted 
by ideas gained from biology, from history, sacred and profane, 
from anthropology, from physics and the solar system. Thus 
“by searching” our author has “found out God,” and by this 
same “ method of discovery ” his readers must find God also. 

Or, are we to suppose that the young will take this new 
gospel on trust, and accept it as the old creeds and catechisms 
were accepted at the hands of the prophet? ‘That, surely, is 
what the author least of all desires. And yet this is precisely 
what will happen to his catechism unless parents and teachers 
are warned of the dangers attending its use. 

The warning I desire to give is that the adolescent should 
be largely left alone by adults in the realms both of morals and 
of religion. And I am convinced that the wisest parents and 
teachers have always done so. The best fruit ripens most 
slowly. I talked of this the other day to a clergyman in my 
neighbourhood, and I asked him: ‘“ Do you speak personally 
to your own boy about conduct ?” “No,” he replied; “I leave 
that to Mr Paton” (the boy attends the Manchester Grammar 
School). Now, I am sure that Mr Paton does not personally 
interfere with this boy’s moral experiénce, unless some incident 
of school discipline makes it necessary to exercise special 
personal influence. But the influence of this school and its 
High Master is none the less effective, although I suppose 
that morals and religion are not presented either in a per- 
sonal way or in a formulated scheme or catechism. This 
spiritual seed grows in silence, and to force it is to sap its 
strength. Meanwhile, to all appearance the atmosphere is 
largely profane and secular: games, sports, lessons, the streets, 
the home life, all and sundry help to build up an experience 
which will—at a later stage—supply the concrete material out 
of which this boy can construct a substance of faith, and in 
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such construction our author, in days to come, may help him 
greatly. 

Here again, as in the earlier situation of childhood, I admit 
fully the effect of religious environment and impressions. If, 
as in the instances mentioned above, definite propagandist effort 
is made to “win them for Christ,” or the like, boys and girls 
readily yield when home and other environing influences 
favour the process; but even if they are brought up in a more 
secular atmosphere, by parents and teachers who stand aloof 
from religious movements, they will still note much that goes 
on; their desire to master their environment will lead them to 
get all the information they can about chapel and church, 
about clergy and pastor. And one here and there—the 
brilliant exception—may really begin to philosophise at fourteen 
and to preach at sixteen, just as one here and there may be a 
brilliant mathematician at sixteen. But the normal type, 
during the earlier years of adolescence, displays, 2f left to himself, 
a shrinking sense of modesty in relation to things which he 
has now begun to discern are awful and stupendous on the one 
hand, and are intimate and intensely personal on the other. 
He is just beginning to put away childish things, and, as a 
wholesome manifestation of a mind which hereafter may be 
profoundly religious, we witness a bearing which appears 
secular and godless, just because it is silent and awed in the 
presence of Majesty and Law—felt as such for the first time in 
the experience of this youngster. Nor do I deprecate, either 
in adolescence or in childhood, the effect of suggestion from 
companions, from parents and from teachers, and _ their 
responsibility in all matters of moral training: what | 
deprecate is the attempt to analyse these regions of moral and 
religious experience before the mind is ripe for such a grave 
undertaking. 

I should like to quote from wiser folk than I who have 
pleaded for restraint in dealing with adolescents. There was 
a most impressive article entitled “Chastity in Knowledge ”' 


1 Journal of Education, December 1883. 
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written many years ago by Mary E. Boole: the title 
indicates the parallel drawn between physical and spiritual 
development. Since that was written there has certainly been 
a good deal observed both in biology and psychology to con- 
firm her arguments. The late Professor Palmer of Harvard ' 
wrote an equally impressive warning, not as regards religion, 
but as regards morals, in the hope that so-called moral instruc- 
tion might be excluded from the schools, and might be imparted 
in the universities at the one epoch in life when the mind is 
ready, if well trained in earlier years, to think and feel about 
creeds and codes. For, in the later years of adolescence, ex- 
perience has ripened, and the intellect is ready to seek an 
answer to the question, “What are you?” I look forward to a 
time when our universities shall take up the task which in the 
Middle Ages they seem to have understood better than we 
understand it now—of helping our young men to philosophy, 
to wise thinking on the fundamental things in life, on conduct, 
God and immortality. Such a time may be far distant ; and 
yet it is a hopeful sign that Professor Muirhead’* has pleaded 
for teaching of this kind to young men and women under 
training as teachers. I should like him to extend his plea: 
this is not a professional matter for teachers or clergy only ; it 
is of the essence of any liberal education worthy of the name. 
Young men and women, at any age after eighteen, are ready 
for manuals such as The Substance of Faith, and if they do not 
receive help from the university they will seek it elsewhere. 

I am not formulating any new “scheme” for university 
studies: heaven forbid that I or anyone should seek to save 
the souls of university students through the medium of a new 
subject added to the regulations of a university degree! But 
here is the ground prepared for the seed which a book like 
The Substance of Faith would sow: the child has now put 
away childish things, and can speak as a man: his mind, if you 
will give him time to think, can match yours: the poetry 


1 Forum, January 1893. 
2 Hibbert Journal, October 1906, pp. 70, 71. 
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which means so much to our author, of Browning and Words- 
worth, touches him also: the moral problems of evil and good, 
of endeavour and ideal, of self and society, are his problems. 
I say it is a hopeful sign that in one university there are two 
teachers living among these young people who are working 
at such problems in their presence: if the motive for the 
work is a mistaken one, if they are wrong, as I think they are, 
in hoping to get directly at children, no great harm is done; 
for the ultimate effect of a book like The Substance of Faith 
can only be to evoke an echo in the quarter where response 
is possible ; from the hearts and minds of young men and 
women who have already passed through childhood and the 
earlier years of adolescence. 

Thus to the great question with which this catechism 
opens, “* What are you?” I reply on the child’s behalf, “ 1 will 
tell you when I am of age to answer.” 

J. J. FINDLAY. 


University oF MANCHESTER. 





DISCUSSIONS 


N.B.—The contributions under this heading refer to matters previously 
treated in the “Hibbert Journal.” Reviews of books are not open 
to discussion. Criticism of any article will, as a rule, be limited to a 
single issue of the Journal. The discussion ends with a reply from 
the original writer.—Ed. 


AN ATTEMPT TO REALISE MR CAMPBELL’S PROPOSAL. 


(Hibbert Journal, April 1907, p. 485.) 


Tue Rev. R. J. Camps, in the course of his article on “The Aim of 
the New Theology Movement” in the April Hibbert Journal, says that 
there is need of some means whereby liberal-minded Catholics, Anglicans, 
Evangelical Free Churchmen, Unitarians, men of science, ethical teachers, 
and pioneers of social reform, can get together on a common platform and 
help each other to a fuller mutual understanding. ‘The carrying out of 


this suggestion in its comprehensiveness presents difficulties that possibly 
might prove for the present insuperable. Liberal-minded Roman Catholics 
have less freedom of action than of thought. ‘They may find themselves 
restrained by men who are their inferiors in intellect and learning, their 
inferiors possibly also in spiritual development, but their superiors 
ecclesiastically. ‘They may understand catholicity in a deeper sense than 
the Pope does; but to act their spiritual catholicity out would involve 
them in trouble which they do not yet feel themselves called upon to 
encounter. Such men, through their wide range of reading, are no doubt 
being powerfully influenced, as regards their theology, philosophy, and 
outlook on social evolution, by thinkers outside the pale of their organised 
communion ; and, through their writing, however much it may be restrained, 
they are liberalising and spiritualising the thought of many minds, both 
clerical and lay, within the great and venerable organisation to which they 
belong. ‘They are thus, perhaps, being prepared, and are preparing others, 
for some grand development which it is still beyond the power of any of 
us to imagine, but which will be expressive of the long-hidden underlying 
unity of Christendom, and unity even of the whole evolving race. Mean- 
while, however, they are scarcely likely to feel themselves at liberty to 
meet men whom they are supposed to be in duty bound to regard as 
heretics and schismatics, to discuss matters of faith and morals, and 


methods of co-operation in a common spiritual cause, Some men who are 
903 
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not Roman Catholics may have somewhat similar difficulties as to open 
conference and co-operation with certain other men with whom perhaps 
they do not really feel themselves quite out of accord. 

Although Mr Campbell’s suggestion may thus not be immediately 
feasible in its entirety, it may be capable of at least a partial realisation. 
And, in fact, without his knowing it, when he wrote the article above 
referred to, an attempt was already being made in the direction he was 
pleading for. The initiative had been taken by the late Mr Antony 
Canning Swinton, of Hindhead, who bequeathed £3000 to trustees for the 
purpose of “establishing an educational union on spiritual principles of 
life as, for example, shown in Dennys’s Alpha.” 

Edward N. Dennys thus referred to was, as regards several important 
points, a precursor of The New Theology, by his daring book The Alpha, 
first published so long ago as 1851. The book is cast in the form of a 
romance, with a spiritistic turn in it; but its core is a series of powerful 
arguments against the confused and gloomy theology of the day, in favour 
of a more rational and joyous understanding of life, and against the social 
maladjustments under which “the many are degraded and miserable and 
the few miserable and luxurious,” in favour of a humane and fraternal 
social order. 

As to his philosophy, Dennys was a spiritual monist, though he did not 
use, and probably did not even know, the term. “Intelligence... 
gave birth to matter,” he wrote; “willed its form, and shall again re- 
solve il into its immaterial idea.” Every soul is an individualised portion 
of the One Infinite Intelligence, and is essentially progressive for ever. 
Intelligence, which includes Love—the Divine nature—is the soul’s true 
wealth, and is the one possession which can be disseminated infinitely and 
yet retained entire. “There are not two Principles in nature, each 
warring with the other; there is but one, and that is infinitely Good. 
What men call Evil is not Evil: it is the inconvenience caused by 
ignorance, warning them to be wise, and has within it the seeds of its 
own destruction.” Society as at present constituted is the result of man’s 
ignorance of his real nature and his spiritual relationships. Selfishness is 
the outcome of error. True understanding involves love. Inasmuch as 
ignorance is a negation, negations also are all the consequences of ignorance. 
The cure for all that men call evil is the development in them of a true 
intelligence, a sound understanding of who and what they are, and what 
the universe is in which they are living. Such, very briefly, was what 
Dennys taught. He believed that only by knowing the truth could men 
be set free from their sin and their sorrow into a life of love and joy. 

He wanted a league to be formed of liberal-minded and earnest 
people to spread the education, the rational and spiritual religion, that 
would render the old order impossible and a new order inevitable. ‘This 
is the idea which, after more than half a century, was revived by Dennys’s 
friend, A. C. Swinton, on his death-bed, and to which the latter’s trustees 
are now endeavouring to give effect. ‘The effect may well include as much 
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of Mr Campbell’s suggestion of a common platform as may be found 
feasible in the midst of ecclesiastical limitations and in the still low degree 
of human nature’s unfoldment. 

The name “ Alpha Union” adopted at the outset will probably give 
place in course of time to some better and more obviously significant 
designation. What the Union shall become depends entirely upon the 
degree in which liberal-minded people rally to its invitation. Meanwhile 
two summer schools have been arranged for—one in Wales, the other 
at Letchworth (Garden City)—at which the problems, religious and 
social, raised by the “ New Theology ” controversy, will be faced, under the 
leadership of Mr Campbell and of other teachers who are working for a 
spiritual and economic reconstruction. A lending library is being formed 
at Letchworth, in which will be gathered books written from the most 
diverse standpoints, but likely to aid people who are seriously studying the 
spiritual nature of man and who take a practical interest in the human 
uplift. From this centre parcels of books will be sent out to circulate 
among groups of students over the country. Men and women in sympathy 
with the general aim of the Union, recognising unity in diversity, are 
being enrolled, with the intention of their being made acquainted with 
each other, and in the hope that there may result the formation of groups 
sorted out by special affinities, and such methods and degrees of co- 
operation as the members may severally find themselves ready for. This 
is about as far as the Alpha Union has got at present. For the rest, it is 
simply a nucleus of faith and “enthusiasm of humanity,” sending out 
feelers for what faith and enthusiasm may be discoverable around. 

What one may venture to hope for it is that it will help in bringing 
about a religious revival which shall be also the awakening of a social 
conscience and the dynamic of a peaceful social revolution; that it will 
thus on the one hand induce the Churches, in the realised presence of the 
indwelling harmonising Spirit, to think out and practise some scientific 
twentieth-century equivalent of the first-century communism, and will on 
the other hand contribute towards the spiritualising and sweetening of the 
rapidly advancing labour movement ; that it will draw spiritually-minded 
people away from wasting strength on fighting over comparatively trivial 
speculative differences, and rally the forces of good-will to co-operate for 
establishing the “‘ Kingdom of Heaven,” the new order of mutual love and 
service, in the whole earth. 


J. Bruck Wat.iace. 
LETCHWORTH. 





OUR FINAL VENTURE. 
(Hibbert Journal, January 1907, p. 241, April 1907, p. 660.) 


In an article with the above title in the January number of this Jowrnazs, 
I argued that our scientific faith in the constancy of natural law, on 
which all inductive inferences depend, is not only consistent with, but that 
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it actually presupposes, faith in the fundamentally spiritual, ethical, or 
divine constitution of the universe: so that this divine faith is the final 
faith-venture on which human experience depends. In all this I took 
as granted that our concrete experience, being finite, must at last resolve 
into faith of some sort, and that Omniscience alone can dispense with an 
ultimate faith-venture. 

In the April number Dr Callaway demurs to this, and advocates 
instead what he calls “the monistic supposition” of “one primal 
mystery” at the root of all; namely, the present “existence of a uni- 
verse of Matter and Force.” Faith in this—not in omnipotent, ethically 
perfect, immanent Spirit, called God, at the root of all—is his final faith- 
venture. He argues for this on the ground that the capricious activity of 
“a freely acting spirit,” as the primary agent in the universe, is incon- 
sistent with the faith in fixed order, on which inductive reasoning and 
science depend ; besides involving more primary postulates, and therefore 
a more complex demand upon final faith, than the “ monistic ” or materialist 
supposition. The “spirit supposition” he rejects as a door of admis- 
sion to the possibility of universal chaos, instead of the scientific 
cosmos. ‘This chaos he seems to think that I advocate, as actual in some 
remote past, and as possible in some near or remote future; although, as 
he truly says, a chaotic universe is “an absurdity, for the possibility of 
which no thinker has ever offered the slightest evidence.” “A spirit,” he 
thinks, is apt to be capricious, while “no proof has ever been given that a 
natural law possesses the power of self-change.” 

In alleging that I advocate the possibility of this dethronement of 
order or active reason in the evolution of the universe, Dr Callaway 
curiously reverses my position. What is it but our common faith in the 
impossibility of universal chaos that is supposed by me to have at its root 
(consciously or unconsciously in individuals) a final absolute faith in the 
veracity or ethical trustworthiness of the universe in all its relations to the 
moral agents who inhabit it—with all that this means for them. A 
capricious universe would be morally untrustworthy, unfit to be confided 
in by the percipient and personally responsible reasoners and moral agents 
who have to do with it; through whose perceptions its phenomena 
become actual, instead of remaining potential only. For if percipient and 
conscious life did not exist, of what moment could it be whether a 
universe of eternally dead matter was wholly cosmic or wholly chaotic? 
Is it not percipient and self-conscious life that gives significance and 
actuality to Matter, and to the laws or modes of sequence to which its 
changes conform? I think of those laws as simply Divine methods of 
action. The progressive victories of science, instead of gradually exclud- 
ing God from the universe, only disclose more of the divine laws or methods, 
more of the Active Reason immanent in the Whole. 

The philosophical rationale of this scientific faith in the constancy of 
natural order, and in the consequent fitness of the physical universe to 
have reason in man applied to it, without risk of his reason being in the 
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end put to confusion by a physical chaos, is the chief subject of my article. 
If asked why the supposition of a fundamentally capricious universe is an 
impossible supposition, and what its scientific veracity ultimately involves ; 
I reply, Is it not because our faith-venture is finally teleological faith in the 
perfect ethical or divine constitution of the Whole? And does not this 
mean (consciously or unconsciously) ethical trust in the absolute ethical 
veracity or trustworthiness, and therefore in the absolute Equitableness and 
Goodness, of the universal, infinite, immanent Spirit in whom we live and 
move and have our being: who may therefore be conceived as ever ready to 
co-operate in keeping finite persons (for whose sake the material or signifi- 
cant world may be supposed to exist) in the ways of veracity, equitable- 
ness, and goodness ; or in restoring them to those ways when they forsake 
them in the exercise of their responsible freedom? Is it not by awakening 
consciousness of these divine implicates in our final faith, and by the 
fuller and more articulate satisfaction to them which it affords, that 
Christianity has its unique spiritual power, and that One who appeared as 
a Jewish peasant is the most memorable figure in the history of mankind ? 
A diabolically or even a non-morally, and therefore undivinely, constituted 
universe of things and persons would be not only a wholly hopeless 
universe, for the persons contained in it, but it would leave them without 
reliable science or even intelligible experience, because without faith in 
the veracity of the language of nature. Without ethical faith in the 
Power universally at work, must not “reason ” in man be totally paralysed ? 
Is not this a reductio ad absurdum of the “ monistic supposition ” of a final 
faith in “Matter and Force”? which, besides, for reasons that seem to 
me sufficient, I cannot regard as monistic. 

Habit alone, blindly formed by a finite experience of natural uniformity, 
is surely, per se, no sufficient guarantee for universal or necessary uniformity, 
in what might still be a diabolically, or at 1east an unethically, directed 
evolution; even although the uniformity has been maintained, as Dr 
Callaway supposes, “for fifty millions of yeays.” And, by the way, does 
theistic faith necessarily imply that the universe ever had a beginning, or 
that God was ever unrevealed to persons in and through a universe of 
things dependent on persons? Moreover, the capricious “spirit,” who 
(according to Dr Callaway) is the “God” of my final faith-venture, is 
surely not the Infinite Reason of true theistic faith, but only a magnified 
edition of the fallible human spirit. This is Atheism under the name 
of Theism. It would justify his own professed agreement with the child 
who thought the question ‘“‘ Who made God ?” as fit to be raised as the 
question “ Who made the universe?” If “law” in nature is simply the 
divine method of acting in nature—natural law, per se, having no effici- 
ency or teleological causality—this Omnipotent Goodness or the Absolute 
Being, admits of no natural (so-called) cause. As to Evil in the universe 
of God, who is goodness impersonate, according to our highest and (so far 
as it goes) trustworthy conception of His “ personality,” I tried to show 
that the existence of morally disordered persons on this planet, and the 
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alleged inequitable distribution of happiness and suffering, are not neces- 
sarily inconsistent with fundamental righteousness in the constitution of 
the world, and therefore need not paralyse reason in man; whereas either 
a diabolically or an unethically constituted universe is necessarily sub- 
versive of reason. On the whole, it appears that the chief end of man, 
and of all other persons in existence, must be to live in harmony with 
the divine constitution of things, and thus in the enjoyment of the theistic 
faith and hope that is tacitly involved in man’s “ final venture.” 


A. CampsBELL Fraser. 





THE FAILURE OF THE FRIARS. 
(Hibbert Journal, January 1907, p. 296, and April 1907, p. 663.) 


Onty one of my critics makes even an imperfect profession of supplying 
those original words which they accuse me of falsifying: they leave this 
burden to me in my defence. 

My own words, which they attack as a falsification, ran thus: “[St 
Bonaventura] speaks of the idleness and viciousness of many, and the 
commercial spirit of the Order as a whole. Their importunate begging 
and legacy-hunting, the extravagance of their buildings and_ private 
expenses, their familiarities with women, are rapidly making them weari- 
some and contemptible in divers parts of the world.” This is my brief 
summary of a passage from St Bonaventura’s first circular letter, which I 
will here translate baldly and literally (ed. Mogunt., 1609, vol. vii. p. 433). 
The italics are, of course, my own; and (with the exception of the last 
passage, which marks a long omission by Father Stanislaus) they are de- 
signed to call attention to that critic’s assertion that the Saint writes 
“always in qualified terms, which are conveniently omitted in Mr C.’s précis.” 

After a preamble setting forth the necessity of plain speech, the Saint 
writes: “ But now, because the perils of the times and wounds of men’s 
consciences are urgent, and likewise scandals of worldly folk, to whom the 
Order, whereas it ought to be a mirror of all holiness, is being turned to 
weariness (or loathing, tedium) and contempt in divers parts of the world, 
[therefore], neither altogether keeping silence, nor altogether expressing 
[what I think]—neither making new laws nor inflicting bonds [on the 
Brethren], nor binding and laying grievous burdens upon others,—but as 
an announcer of truth, I briefly explain (seeing that they ought by no 
means to be left unsaid) the things which seem to me, after consultation 
with the Representatives of the Order, to need correction. In truth, when 
I seek out the causes why the splendour of our Order is in a manner 
eclipsed,' the Order is tainted without, and within the clearness of consciences 


1 Obscuratur, ed. Mogunt.; but the ed. quoted by Father Stanislaus reads obfuscatur, 
which would mean only overclouded. 
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is defiled, there occurs to me (1) the multiplicity of [worldly] business, 
wherein money (the enemy above all things to the poverty of our Order) 
is greedily sought for, incautiously received, and more incautiously touched. 
(2) The idleness of certain (quorundam) Brethren, which is a cesspool of all 
vices, Wherein very many (plurimi) being sunken in stupor, choosing some 
monstrous estate between contemplative and active life, not so much 
carnally as cruelly eat the blood of [men’s] souls. (3) There occurs the 
wandering abroad (evagatio) of very many, who, for the solace of their 
own bodies, burdening those through whom they pass, leave behind them 


@ not examples of life, but rather scandals of souls. (4) There occurs 


importunate begging, whereby al/ who pass through the lands so abhor 
meeting the Friars that they fear to fall in with them as [to fall in] with 
robbers, (5) There occurs the sumptuous and curious construction of 
buildings, which troubles the peace of the Brethren, burdens their friends, 
and exposes us in manifold ways to the perverse judgments of men. 
(6) There occurs the multiplication of familiarities, which our Rule forbids, 
whereby arise very many (plurima) suspicions, evil reports (infamationes), 
and scandals.” ‘Then come complaints Nos. 7, 8, 9, and 10, which would 
have strengthened my case, but for which I had no room; and, lastly, a 
sentence which (according to Father Stanislaus) I dishonestly refrained 
from quoting, but of which he himself quotes only a fragment, breaking 
off at a comma, which I mark here by italics. ‘ For though there are 
very many to be found who are not guilty in any of the aforesaid points, 
yet this curse involves all, unless those who do these things are resisted 
by those who do them not, since it is clearer than daylight that all the 
aforesaid tend to the very great and in no wise to be concealed detriment of 
our Order: although to the lukewarm, to the indevout, to the worldly-wise, 
(who consider the custom [which has grown up| and allege the multitude [of 
those who do these things|) they appear easy and excusable, nay, even as 
irremediable.” 

The reader can now judge of Father Stanjslaus’s complaint that “ the 
indictment . . . . is contained in Mr C.’s presentation of the evidence, and 
not (I submit) in St Bonaventura’s.” He may perhaps also understand 
why neither critic attempted to prove my alleged wholesale falsifications 
by the simple method of producing the Saint’s full words, 

But I must deal with one particular accusation at greater length, 
because it is their point of fiercest attack, and because here again they 
claim to possess documentary evidence which they make no pretence of 
producing. In my précis I spoke of “ familiarities with women”; and, 
according to Father Cuthbert, my insertion of these two words constitutes 
a serious falsification, “If,” he writes, ‘Mr C.’s acquaintance with Fran- 
ciscan literature were wider than perhaps it is, he would know that the 
word familiarities signifies too much concern with the worldly affairs of 
secular men. So it is used in the Constitutions of the Order.” This 
assertion, made as usual without a shred of actual quotation to back it up, 
is as false as it is absurd. I have taken the trouble to institute a search 
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through all the Constitutions, as published by Father Ehrle, $.J., until 
eighteen years after St Bonaventura’s death ; and I believe I am right in 
saying that the word familiarities occurs only once, where it refers 
primarily to women and secondarily to similarly suspicious intercourse with 
boys (Archiv, vol. vi. p. 115; cf Bonav. Reg. Novit., c. x., and Epistola 
de xxv. mem., 14). Moreover, the Saint’s own reference to “ suspicions, 
evil reports, and scandals” (which Father Cuthbert suppresses) would be 
quite incomprehensible on his theory. Thirdly, he makes a more serious 
suppression still—St Bonaventura’s direct reference to the prohibition of 
such “familiarities” in the Rule. It is not possible to believe that 
Father Cuthbert is so unfamiliar with his own Rule as not to know that 
the only prohibition of familiarities therein contained is in Chapter XI: 
“T strictly enjoin upon all the Brethren that they have no suspicious 
intercourse (consortia) or counsels with women.” My other critic, with 
these facts staring him in the face, admits freely that the Saint’s reference 
is here to women, but contends that I have “misinterpreted” the phrase 
(though my only “interpretation” was to quote the corroborative words of 
other distinguished Friars); and that, in taking these familiarities for 
something serious, I showed ignorance of the Saint’s other writings. Here 
again he gives no reference, but simply flings the random accusation 
on the chance that it may stick: I must therefore refer briefly to other 
words of the Saint. In his Rule for Novices, Sect. XI. is headed De 
Familiaritate Mundi, and deals mainly with the dangers of intercourse 
with women: “ Flee from them as from serpents: never speak with any 
save under stress of urgent necessity, nor even look hard (respicias) in a 
woman’s face; ... . the holier they be, the more do they entice; and 
under pretext of sweet speech creeps in the slime of most impious lust. 

. .. I have known cedars of Lebanon and bell-wethers of the flock 
ruined under this pretext, whose fall I should no more have suspected than 
St Jerome’s or St Ambrose’s.” Almost equally emphatic are his Sermo 
super Regulam (§ 27), his 19th Queestio circa Regulam, and his Expositio 
sup. Reg., c. xi. The Saint’s favourite secretary, and his friend David of 
Augsburg, both whose works were long ascribed to the Master himself, 
speak even more strongly than he. The Pharetra, a compilation also 
ascribed to the Saint, has a chapter headed simply De Familiaritate, and 
consisting of seventeen patristic passages on the terrible dangers of women 
to Religious. A whole book might be filled with similar extracts from 
the most obvious sources ; and I wonder how my critics can find it in their 
conscience to browbeat me publicly with an assumption of knowledge of 
original documents which they do not possess. 

Other inaccuracies as bad or worse—ignorance of elementary texts, and 
gross blunders about dates and historical events—I must reserve for my 
Medieval Study No. 9, in which I reprint my original article and 
would have reprinted their criticisms if they had given me permission. 
But before closing I freely admit my own fault in inserting (on the 
strength of Mr Arnold’s introduction to the Clarendon Press Wiclif, 
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vol. i, p. x.) an unverified quotation. It is my only sin of the kind, intro- 
duced as an afterthought ; but it has justly found me out. I must, however, 
note (1) that the correct passage fully bears out my main contention as to 
persecution in England, though it modifies my inaccurate inference from 
the numbers ; and (2) that the importance which Father Cuthbert attaches 
to my misquotation rests upon a blunder of his own: for, misled by the 
name of the Meaux Chronicle, he attempts to set it aside as a foreign pro- 
duction, and therefore of little authority for English affairs. 


G. G. Covutron. 





THE FORGIVENESS OF SINS. 
(Hibbert Journal, April 1907, p. 587). 


Tue Dean of Clogher’s argument concerning the forgiveness of sin is 
vitiated by the writer’s failure to distinguish between the two radically 
different meanings of the word “law.” He says that sin against God can 
from one point of view be regarded as “a breach of His moral law 
analogous to a violation of physical law.” ‘“ We know for certain,” he 
asserts, “ that there is no such thing as forgiveness of an offence committed 
against physical law,” and that “the only way to escape from the ruthless 
penalty exacted by physical law is to obey it scrupulously and implicitly,” 
and he contends that “the moral law vorks out the dreadful consequences 
of sin with the same persistency as the physical law.” 

The whole argument is based on analogy, on the supposed similarity 
of moral law to physical law. But the analogy is an entirely false one. 
The word “law” is ambiguous in meaning. Between so-called physical 
law and moral law there is scarcely anything in common. On the one 
hand, a so-called physical law, such as the law of gravitation, the law of 
the conservation of energy, the law of motion, the law of chemical affinity, 
isa mere general statement, in the indicative mood, concerning observed 
phenomena. It is addressed to the intellect. The law of gravitation, for 
example, runs: “ Every particle of matter in the universe attracts every 
other particle with a force whose direction is that of the straight line join- 
ing the two, and whose magnitude is proportional directly in the product 
of their masses, and inversely as the square of their mutual distance.” This 
“law” did not exist till Newton formulated it. It was by him derived 
inductively from observations. It is liable at any moment to be proved to 
be false by further observations. All other physical laws are in the same 
se. They are simply scientific generalisations, nothing more than pro- 
sional hypotheses. Dr Alexander Hill, from the side of the naturalist, 
expresses this fact when he says: “A law is nothing more than a docket 
into which we collect phenomena which have something in common.” 


1 Introduction to Science, p. 15. 
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From the side of the jurist Professor Erskine Holland reaffirms it when 
he defines the term “law,” as used in the theoretical sciences, as “the 
abstract idea of the observed relations of phenomena,” and adds that it is 
employed “ by a mere metaphor to express” their method and order. 

A moral law, on the other hand, is a command; it is uttered in the 
imperative mood; it is addressed not to the intellect but to the will. 
What is there in common between the authoritative injunction, “Thou 
shalt not kill,” and the dynamical theorem, “ Action and reaction are 
equal and opposite”? Yet the one is a typical moral law ; the other is a 
typical physical law. ‘The Dean of Clogher seems to regard them as of 
one and the same order ! 

If, however, the fundamental difference just pointed out be borne in 
mind, if the conception be firmly grasped that a physical law is only a 
provisional hypothesis, it will be seen how misleading, or rather how 
utterly meaningless, are such expressions as “a violation of physical law,” 
and “an offence committed against physical law,” and “the ruthless 
penalty exacted by physical law.” A “violation of”—a more or less 
probable general statement; an “offence committed against "—a doubt- 
fully valid scientific proposition; the “ruthless penalty exacted by ”—a 
temporarily convenient docket ! 

The Dean of Clogher may say that all this is a mere logomachy—a 
battle of words, not affecting essential issues. He may contend that 
when he speaks of invariable physical Jaw he simply means the in- 
evitable operation of physical forces. His illustrations suggest that 
he had this in his mind. He speaks of the water that drowns, of the 
dynamite that blasts, of the fire that consumes—all of them totally 
unaffected by the moral qualities of their victims, all of them passing from 
cause to effect with remorseless and unfailing certainty. He is, of course, 
on perfectly safe scientific ground if he is merely restating the familiar 
truth that, so far as our experience goes, the forces of nature act at all 
times and under all circumstances with unvarying uniformity. But if this 
is all that he states and means, what becomes of his analogical argument 
from physical law (“which gives no indication of any forgiveness of the 
slightest breach of its enactments”) to moral law? If a person who cannot 
swim jumps into deep water, he is violating not a physical law but the 
dictates of common sense; if he inadvertently tumbles in, he is the victim 
not of a “ruthless penalty” but of an unfortunate accident. If a person 
who can swim gets into the same water, if he has his clothes on, he will 
experience an uncomfortable wetting; if he is undressed, he will (we may 
hope) enjoy a refreshing bath. The forces of nature, most happily, are 
not capricious; their operations are determinable. This fact renders it 
possible for man, on the one hand, to discover and formulate an increasing 
number of valuable generalisations or “laws,” and on the other hand, to 
play off the forces of nature one against the other in the service of the race. 


1 Holland, Jurisprudence, pp. 17-18. Note also the interesting discussion on 
pp. 13 et seg. concerning the origin of the ambiguous use of the word “law.” 
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But the Dean of Clogher wishes us to believe that in the moral sphere 
the breach of a command is followed by its penalty with the same inevi- 
table certainty as in the physical sphere a cause is followed by its effect. 
He gives two groups of examples, neither of which, however, supports his 
contention. First he instances the cases of the drunkard and the 
libertine: “ A man addicts himself to strong drink, and thereby ruins his 
health. . . . He repents of his sin and prays to God for forgiveness, but a 
doctor whom he consults tells him that his internal diseases, brought on by 
drink, are incurable”; and again: * Another gratifies his propensities to 
immorality,” and “his subsequent repentance and reform are utterly 
powerless to undo the evil which he has wrought.” Does not the Dean 
see that in dealing with the inevitable physical consequences of drunken- 
ness and immorality he is still dealing with purely physical phenomena, 
with the unvarying sequence of cause and effect in the natural world? It 
is quite beside the point that the taking of large quantities of strong 
drink has been in modern times—mainly because of a recognition of its 
injurious physical effects—condemned by morality. These physical effects 
were the same before morality took cognisance of them, that is, before 
drunkenness was made a moral offence. They are the same still among 
the untutored savages who know no moral law of temperance; they are 
the same too in the cases of the non-moral monkeys and apes who have 
been known to fall victims to inebriety. In short, the physical con- 
sequences of intemperance and immorality can in no sense be regarded as 
penalties incurred by the breach of moral law. ‘They. existed anterior to 
moral law, and were probably the primary cause of its promulgation. 
They continue to exist wholly apart from it. 

The second of the Dean’s illustrations of the inevitability of the penalty 
of the breach of moral law is as unfortunately chosen as the first. “The 
magistrate sitting on the bench,” it runs, “has no power to forgive and 
let off any prisoner who is brought before him and convicted of crime. 
The law must take its course, and all know that it is essential to the 
safety of the community that it should be so.” Now the first and most 
obvious remark to make about this extraordinary statement is that it is 
notoriously untrue to fact. Even the magistrates sitting in petty sessions 
have wide discretionary powers in minor cases; and if the term magistrate 
be taken (as it must be taken if the argument is to’ be valid) to include 
not only subordinate officials, but also the supreme judicial authority of 
the realm, it is untrue in any case of crime whatsoever. ‘The King, through 
the proper channels, can freely pardon every offender. The law need not 
in any single case “take its course.” The second remark which may be 
ventured is that the Dean himself admits that his statement is not true 
to fact. In an amazing passage—which, let us hope, is as little in accord 
with reality as the one with which it conflicts—he says: “ In an ordinary 
trial at the court of petty sessions, if a clergyman appears to say 
a word for a poor person who has been indicted, and offers to pay 
his fine, a very great change is felt to have taken place in the 
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court as regards the prisoner.” If a word from the lips of a clergyman 
will modify the course of justice, the course of justice must surely be 
something very different from the course of nature. It is, indeed, very 
different ;—as different as moral law is from physical law. But since that 
is the case, the whole of the Dean’s argument falls to the ground, and it 
remains only to express regret that the Dean should have added confusion 
to the difficult problem with which he deals by making an attempt to 
follow the late Professor Drummond in efforts to find evidence of the 
operation of * Natural Law in the Spiritual World.” 


F. J. C. Hearnsuaw. 
Hartiry University Cotiecr, 
SouTHAMPTON. 


REUNION. 
(Hibbert Journal, October 1906, p. 42.) 


I wave received the following comment from a minister in Canada on the 
article on Reunion which appeared in the October number of the Hibbert 
Journal :— 

“T have just finished reading your article on ‘Reunion.’ It is 
calculated to help the parties to the Canadian union greatly wherever read. 
I write to speak of one development in the Canadian case which, had 
you been informed of it (as I suppose you were not) at the time of 
writing, would have given your article even greater force,—I speak of the 
formal request of the Anglican body in Canada to be admitted to the 
union on the same footing as the others. ‘This request was made last 
summer, and was made in all due form by the Supreme Court of the 
Anglican Church in Canada. The request was for the privilege of 
participating in discussion. 

“'This, it seems to me, is a remarkable thing, and should convince old- 
country students of the question of Church union, that even the most 
widely divergent doctrinal positions are capable of being embraced under 
one general organisation. As a result of this request, the Anglicans are 
now parties to the union movement in Canada.” 

It is interesting to remember the stage which the discussion reached 
when the subject was last alive in this country. ‘The Lambeth articles 
laid down four propositions as the basis of union, known on the other side 
of the Atlantic as “ the quadrilateral.” These were—1. ‘The Holy Scrip- 
tures of the Old and New ‘Testaments as containing all things necessary 
to salvation, and as being the rule and ultimate standard of faith; 
2. ‘The Apostles’ Creed as the Baptismal symbol and the Nicene Creed 
as the sufficient statement of Christian faith; 3. The two Sacraments 
ordained by Christ—Baptism and the Supper of our Lord—administered 
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with unfailing use of the words of institution and of the elements ordained 
by Him; and 4 The historic episcopate locally adapted in the methods 
of its administration to the varying needs of the nations and_ peoples 
called of God into the unity of His Church. 

The position taken by Free Churchmen in response to these articles 
was carefully defined by Dr Mackennal. ‘The first three articles consti- 
tuted a model eirenical affirmation, and deserved frank acknowledgment 
and approval. But Kree Churchmen were bound to take exception to the 
position in which they found the fourth article placed. A matter which 
was subordinate to Bible, to Creed, and to Sacrament was made, by the 
position it occupied, co-ordinate with them. ‘That was a position to which 
Nonconformists would never assent. ‘They recognised that the article 
had been put in that position in order to conserve the doctrine of 
Apostolical Succession for those to whom that doctrine was dear. 

It remains to be seen whether the Canadian Anglicans can work them- 
selves sufficiently free from the standpoint of their brethren in England to 
admit that episcopacy does not belong to the esse of the Church, and put 
it in the rank of numerous other arrangements which may or may not 
belong to its bene esse. The conditions in Canada, where several 
Protestant Churches are facing the active and aggressive Roman propa- 
ganda, are exceptionally favourable to a satisfactory fusion of the 
Protestant Churches. If Canada succeeds, it will solve a problem for the 
whole Church of Christ. 


hb. Macrapyen. 
LonpDon. 


THE SINLESSNESS OF JESUS. 
(Hibbert Journal, April 1907, p. 600.) 


Mr Rumnaus, in dealing with this subject, translates the absence of sin in 
Jesus into the absence of consciousness of sin, and he considers it one of 
His special functions to relieve mankind from the * sense of sin.” 

That Jesus was sinless he does not believe ; he speaks of His blunders. 
Curiously enough, he makes no attempt to substantiate this position ; on 
the contrary, he blames Pécaut and Renan for their “ painful efforts” in 
this direction. 

He is apparently bent on proving that sin is not the terrible thing 
theologians have thought. For himself, he is beginning to learn that * the 
less we have to do with our sins the better.” ‘To help others to learn this 
lesson, he assumes that Jesus was a sinner who was not troubled by His 
sins ; and he makes some attempt to support the assumption by statements 
to the effect that Jesus was not troubled by the sins of others. 

Here he affords an opportunity of joining issue. ‘To challenge a mere 
assumption is profitless, It simply rests on the authority of the assumer, 
and this we assess as we please. 
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But it is different when we are confronted by a statement which depends 
on the truth or falsehood of such a reading of the Saviour’s life as this :— 
“‘ We never see Him make much ado over sin.” It is open to anyone to 
test the value of this summary of our Lord’s dealing with sinners. 

The briefest glance at the Gospel story will suffice. ‘The opening shows 
John the Baptist preaching “ repentance unto remission of sins” (St Mark 
i. 4). Jesus’ first message is “repent and believe.” The Gospel records 
close as they began so far as sin is concerned; the mission given to the 
Apostles is to preach among all nations “ repentance and remission of sins.” 
What Jesus’ real view was as to the absence of a sense of sin is seen in His 


picture of the Pharisee who thanked God that he was not as the rest of 


men. It was the publican who knew his sin that was justified. Look 
where we will, similar teaching meets us. Take but one more instance :— 
The whole of St Luke xv. is occupied with the relations between God and 
sinners, What God asks is sense of sin; when this is present there is joy 
in heaven. What the sinner offers is “I have sinned”; upon this he is 
received. 

Mr Rumball’s mistake appears to arise from confusing the sinner’s 
sense of sin with God’s sense of forgiveness. When sinners came to Jesus 
possessed with the sense of sin He straightway forgave them, and _ pointed 
onward, “ go, sin no more.” In such cases there was no need to dwell on 
the sin. But the indispensable preliminary for acceptance was the 
publican’s attitude, “God be merciful to me, a sinner.” 


H. Kincsmitt. Moore, D.D. 


Dus.in. 
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REVIEWS 


The New Theology.—By Rev. R. J. Campbell, M.A.— 
Chapman & Hall, 1907. 


I. 


THERE is no reason why a preacher should not be a theologian ; but a born 
preacher could hardly be a born theologian, so far as “born” implies a 
certain constitutional aptitude. Mr Campbell is incontestably a born 
preacher, a mover of hearts, who addresses himself to audiences rather 
than to individuals. His interest in theology, as he tells us (p. 264), is 
secondary and subordinate. The gifts needed for pre-eminence in these 
two functions are diverse and not easily compatible. In theology, as in 
every science, imagination has its use; but the critical faculty must pre- 
dominate. When the born preacher sits down to theology he is haunted 
by his audience. His concepts take flesh spontaneously in imagery. 
Their rhetorical, emotional, zsthetic values obtrude at every turn, and 
substitute a warm glow for the cold, dry light of theological judgment. 

The New Theology, Mr Campbell tells us, is but the theoretical justi- 
fication of a new moral and spiritual movement. As a preacher, his 
interest is primarily in that movement, and only secondarily in the theology 
of the movement. That is as it should be. His work should be criticised, 
not as pure theology, but as a preached theology ; as addressed, not to the 
solitary student, but to the crowd. For this reason, the task of just 
criticism is exceedingly difficult ; and it is hard to say when he is speaking 
thetorically, and when theologically. For the nonce, however, his direct 
aim is a theological restatement of Christianity as demanded by the 
exigencies of a new spiritual movement and of recent advances in 
philosophy, science, and critico-historical research. 

Now, while it is quite true that “ religion is never found apart from a 
theology of some kind” (p. 1), it is not at all so evident that “theology is 
everyone’s business.” Every morality involves a metaphysic of some sort ; 
but men can be moral without being metaphysicians, and men can be 
religious without being theologians. There is a theology implicit in every 
religion, and to make it explicit is the office of theological experts. But 
to demand such explicitness of everyone, and to make religion wait upon 

917 
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the success of its analysis, would be to confound things so different as 
experience and theory, revelation and theology, faith and orthodoxy. 

As far as the interests of religion, of the new “moral and spiritual 
movement,” are concerned, there is something far more necessary even than 
theological restatement. If we have learnt anything from the past, it is 
the need of criticising the very notions of theology and revelation ; of 
recognising them as generically distinct sources and forms of religious 
knowledge ; of determining their several criteria; of fixing their relations 
of dependence and independence so as to deliver the latter from the 
fluctuations and uncertainties of a science in continual process of develop- 
ment. ‘The Christian revelation is the subject-matter of Christian 
theology—the experience submitted to the theologian’s understanding. 
That revelation is Christ, His words, His deeds, His personality ; and, like 
Christ, it is the same yesterday, to-day, and for ever, under all the develop- 
ments of theology and Christology. 

What we suffer from at present is the entanglement of these two hetero- 
geneous modes of religious enlightenment in one system, which pretends 
to be at once theology and revelation, to be mutable and immutable, sus- 
ceptible of development and insusceptible. ‘That so close an alliance is 
fatal to both interests would be more apparent if half the attention were 
given to the definition of revelation which is devoted to that of theology. 
So far as religion is suffering precisely from this entanglement of revelation 
with theology, it will not be cured by the substitution of a New Theology 
for the old one. That particular ailment will not be remedied by ex- 
changing Philo and Aristotle for Kant and Hegel, but by facing the 
problem raised, though surely not solved, by Matthew Arnold’s Literature 
and Dogma. 

But in the very secondary interests of theology and theologians, 
developments and restatements of our understanding of Christianity are 
undoubtedly required, and to this need Mr Campbell’s book is addressed. 
‘There is the same obligation, not less yet not greater, to a correct scientific 
knowledge of our religious life as there is to a correct scientific knowledge 
of our bodily life. We may not be indifferent to any sort of truth. Again, 
there are analogous advantages to be gained, and disadvantages to be 
avoided. Yet we cannot say that these sciences are necessary to everyone 
under pain of spiritual and bodily death. Men can pray well without 
theology, and live well without physiology. 

‘The question is, then, whether Mr Campbell’s restatement is really « 
theological advance or development; whether it answers better than the 
Old Theology to the facts of Christian experience, life and revelation ; 
whether it simplifies our conceptions without in any way impoverishing 
their content ; whether the difficulties it removes are greater or more than 
those which it raises. Here I must own to grave doubts; and I speak as 
one who has at one time or other tried these various exits, at first hope- 
fully, but with ever-lessening confidence. Against the difficulties of an 
over-emphasised transcendence, a restatement of religion in terms of 
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immanence offers an immediate and palpable relief—but only for a 
moment. For immanence too, like every theory of ultimate reality, has 
its own crop of antinomies which springs up as soon as we have settled 
down quite comfortably to the enjoyment of our new possession. At first 
we can think only of the advantages of the change; but our satisfaction 
is premature, 

One would wish to find in the New Theology a greater sense of the 
eternal riddle of existence—of the irreducible, the irrational, with which 
finite reason is ever in conflict. As appears from his negative conception 
of evil, Mr Campbell is a disciple of the later and optimistic Browning 
rather than of the earlier. Yet if evil has reference solely to will, the whole 
process by which the Eternal Will works out its end in creation is surely 
a conflict with positive obstructions, and not with the mere shadow of good, 
Here is a tough, indigestible mystery recognised, though not solved, by 
Zoroastrian dualism, or by the belief in a devil and in spirits eternally out- 
cast. Here immanentism, with its facile unification, explains away rather 
than explains that irrational fact of experience which we call evil. 

Again, an elusive and uncritical use of the term “ self” enables the 
New Theology to glide over certain insoluble problems equal to or greater 
than any that cumber the one-sided transcendentalism of traditional 
Christianity. If I am to God as the bay to the ocean, or as a part to the 
whole, who is the responsible self or subject of the deeds that are at once 
mine and His? How can I explain my moral and mystical experiences of 
union and alienation, of friendship and hostility, in regard to what I feel 
to be a Power not myself that makes for righteousness ? Is not the monism 
demanded by reason as unthinkable as the dualism demanded by religious 
experience ? 

And has the Old 'Theology anything more difficult than the idea of an 
infinite God “ whose every need is supplied before it can be felt,” and yet 
who needs to * limit Himself” continually in order to become conscious of 
His endless possibilities ? Man is limited by his environment, through con- 


flict with which he learns his own latent possibilities ; but this voluntary 


self-limitation on the part of the infinite in search of self-realisation 
suggests a wilful tying of knots for the sake of untying them, and in order 
to kill the ennui of eternal solitude. It is the old problem, “ Why did 
God create?” in another, but hardly in a better, form. 

It cannot be said that the New Theology belittles Christ, except so far 
as, by raising us all to the dignity of incarnate deity, it threatens His 
essential and eternal pre-eminence. If we are but organs or parts of the 
All, which is God; if He is as much the subject, the doer, of what I do, 
as I am the doer of what my hand does; if my self is identically the 
eternal Self,—then I seem to stand as high as the Old Theology placed 
Christ. And for the same reason the notion of sin requires (and indeed 
receives) a transformation that leaves a large and important part of man’s 
deepest spiritual experience unexplained. ‘The Christ of the old Christology 
could not sin because He was God ; because His human will lacked personal 
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independence, and was simply the organ and possession of a Divine 
Personality. Far from evading, the New Theology seems to extend this 
mystery to the whole human race. 

And though we are assured that Christ remains unique, it is very hard 
to understand this unicity. It can scarcely mean, without self-contradic- 
tion, that the indefinitely progressive, never final, ideal of human perfection 
reached finality in Him. If it means only that He attained relative per- 
fection, the ideal that filled His state and circumstances, why should not 
this have been or be attained again and again? It is said that we are all 
potentially what He was actually, and shall one day attain as He attained. 
If we may possibly attain in this life, where is His unicity? If only in 
heaven, then the mystery of His earthly attainment is hardly less than 
that presented by the old Christology. 

This Christ is certainly not the Christ of ordinary Christian feeling, 
life, and experience ; He is not the God to which, as to its Centre and Rest, 
the finite spirit is drawn with a profound sense of dependence and awe 
mingled with trust and confidence. We could not regard were it the 
saintliest of our fellows as even potentially one to whom we might some 
day say: 

‘Other refuge have I none ; 
Hangs my helpless soul on Thee.” 


Here, then, is another most important tract of Christian experience 
which the New Theology does not explain or justify, while bringing no 
particular alleviation of the old mental problems. 

Mr Campbell rightly and frequently insists that no belief which has 
endured long and spread widely should be rejected till it is sympathetically 
understood and transcended. But it is not a question of separating an 
obvious husk from an obvious kernel. Still less will it do to fix to the 
ancient words any modern meaning which they will bear. What we have 
to do is to find out that precise element of truth which enabled the belief to 
spread and survive, and the spiritual or religious need to which it minis- 
tered. We must, if possible, trace it back to its earliest form through all 
its stages of development. When we know what it is, we may be able 
to give it more serviceable expression. Historically, as is evident from 
Harnack’s Dogmengeschichte or Krueger’s Die Dreieinigkeit Gottes, the 
Christian doctrine of the Trinity is in no sense the result of an effort to 
express certain cosmic conceptions which are to be found in Haeckel’s 
Riddle of the Universe. To slip these meanings under the formula is 
not to restate the old doctrine, but to misinterpret the old statement. 

So far, then, as the New Theology attempts to give us a synthesis with- 
out antinomies, it is not more successful than the old ; while, as reckoning 
with and explaining the deepest and purest Christian experience, it seems 
distinctly less adequate in many ways. 

We are perhaps constrained to assume the unity and rationality of the 
Whole. But to suppose that our little syntheses, based on an infinitesimal 
fraction of possible experience, should ever contain more than a pinch of 
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truth in a peck of error, is to be sanguine in the extreme. For our 
purposes of life and action they are sufficient ; and one may be far truer 
than another. But however well-knit at the centre, they are all alike 
jagged at the edges, nor can the largest of them cover appreciably the 
infinite stretch of our ignorance. 

One cannot but honour Mr Campbell for the courage and candour with 
which he has addressed himself to what he believes to be one of the crying 
needs of the Church of to-day, and has faced the odiwm theologicum ot 
those whose attachment to the Old Theology is so largely that of supine 
self-complacency rather than that of living faith and intelligent conviction. 
As is their wont, these have represented him as a wantonly mischievous 
schoolboy flinging stones at a window for the sake of excitement. The 
real difficulties that have driven him and so many others from “ orthodoxy ” 
are either ignored or wrapt in a decorous and edifying silence. But even 
if Mr Campbell were to hold his peace, the very stones would cry out. The 
sooner facts are faced the better. 

Still, I cannot but think that the root of the evil which he, as prophet 
and preacher, combats lies deeper than he realises—not in the insufficiencies 
of this or that theology, but in a mistaken estimate of the relation 
between theology and revelation or prophetic truth. And by this latter I 
mean that spontaneous self-expression of religious experience which is itself 
part of that experience, and as such is the production of divine inspiration 
and not of theological reflection. 


G. TyerrRxg.. 
CLaPHaM, S.W. 


II. 


Many of us have long desired to see a popular exposition of the consider- 
able body of ideas which, in spite of many differences of opinion, are more 
or less common to the liberal wings of all the Churches. In spite of the 
enormous mass of theological literature of all schools and shades of opinion, 
and on all levels of thought, which issues from the press, it has been 
singularly difficult hitherto to point to any one book, capable of being 
read and understood in a few hours by any man of moderate education, 
which would really answer the constantly asked question, “ What do 
liberal Christians believe?” What does Christianity mean to those who 
have given up the idea of infallible books, churches, or creeds; who 
disbelieve in many or (it may be) all of the so-called “ miracles,” or who 
attach little importance to them; who admit that they understand many 
of the traditional dogmas in a sense more or less decidedly different from 
that intended by those who originally formulated them? To a very 
considerable extent Mr Campbell's New Theology will meet the want 
that has long been felt. It was essential that such a book should be 
written by a practical working pastor, a minister of one of the so-called 
orthodox denominations, a man with a name and a following in the 
“religious world.” Even could such a book be produced by an academic 
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professor or a man of letters (which is extremely improbable), it would 
not have found its way into the hands of those who most wanted it. Of 
course, the process of popularisation has its drawbacks. When questions 
hitherto debated among scholars and theologians pass into books for the 
railway bookstall, and become the subject of newspaper controversy, it is 
inevitable that they should be discussed in a way which will be distasteful 
to fastidious minds. A certain amount of confident assertion, an easy 
brushing aside of difficulties, a short way of dealing with profound philo- 
sophical problems, some substitution of rhetoric for argument—these are 
the usual notes of the book on great subjects which the man in the street 
will buy and read and understand. I will not say that critics could discover 
no trace of such defects in Mr Campbell’s work. But those who believe 
that a revolution at least as considerable as that effected by the Reforma- 
tion has got somehow to take place in popular religious ideas, if Christi- 
anity is to continue a really living force in modern life, will rejoice that 
the task should have been undertaken, and at its being accomplished as 
well as it has been; though, the more strongly anyone feels the need of 
such a book as Mr Campbell’s, the more strongly he is likely to feel the 
defects which (from his own point of view) are likely to impair the value 
of its influence. 

Personally, I disagree with much in the book: where I agree with the 
substance, I often dislike the mode of expression. I should have liked to 
see a book somewhat more conservative in thought, considerably more 
conservative in tone and emphasis, with fewer rhetorical flourishes of the 
kind which will strike the average religious reader as irreverent. But it 
cannot be denied that Mr Campbell possesses many qualifications for his 
task. He is a man of deep earnestness and strong human sympathies ; he 
has a gift of terse and nervous eloquence only occasionally spoiled by 
exaggeration of language or over-vehemence of sentiment. Enough of a 
student and a thinker to be in touch with the most recent work of the 
professional theologians, he knows how to appeal both to the intelligence 
and the emotions of the average business man. It is just such an exponent 
that Liberal Theology has long needed. 

For a more detailed appreciation of Mr Campbell’s work it will be well 
to divide it into two sections. Every systematic exposition of Christian 
doctrine must consist of two portions : one must deal with the elements in 
Christian belief which are common to Christians and to Theists, the other 
with the specifically Christian beliefs, especially (to use the technical phrase) 
with the question of the Person and Office of Christ. I do not mean that 
these two sides of Christian doctrine are unconnected with one another: 
they are of course closely connected, for the whole value of Christian 
Revelation lies in the light which it sheds upon the nature of God: but 
there are certain questions about God and His relation to the world which 
may be dealt with apart from the historical facts of the Christian revelation, 
and to which the same answer may be given by Christians of different 
ecclesiastical opinions and by some Theists who would not call themselves 
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in any strict doctrinal sense Christians at all. Mr Campbell’s treatment of 
the distinctly Christian doctrine seems to me much more successful than 
his treatment of Theism. 

Mr Campbell’s Theism is based upon a philosophy which is popularly 
known as Hegelian. There are, indeed, no traces in this book of the 
more esoteric doctrines of Hegel; and it is probable that the version of 
Hegelianism which Mr Campbell has before his mind is that of the late 
Professor T. H. Green and his school. Green was personally a man of 
strong Christian sympathies ; and no one has a higher sense than myself of 
the value of his influence on English thought. But it is perhaps generally 
recognised now that Green’s version of such Hegelian doctrines as he held 
was a very “ right-wing” version; still more so the version of Green which 
has commended itself to his more theologically-minded disciples. Green him- 
self hardly appreciated the real tendency even of that side of Hegelianism 
which he explicitly accepted. Later thinkers have not found it easy to 
connect Green’s personal religious beliefs with his speculative system. 
I do not think Mr Campbell quite appreciates the difficulty of reconciling 
the formule which he adopts from Hegel or from Green with the theistic 
faith which he himself undoubtedly shares. “God is all,” Mr Campbell 
tells us; “ He is the universe, and infinitely more.” He should have said 
“the world ” or “ Nature,” for no being or sum of beings can be more than 
the universe—but that is only a technicality. I admit that on idealistic 
premisses (which I accept no less that Mr Campbell) there is no objection 
to treating Nature as the “self-expression of God,” or to saying that the 
world is not outside the divine Mind. But when we come to the relation 
between God and other minds, I have never been able to understand how 
one mind can be said to include another mind, if by “ mind” is meant actual 
consciousness. No doubt Mr Campbell heartily believes in a divine Mind 
who is more than the sum of human and similar finite minds; but the 
real logical outcome of the attempt to identify God with the All is to 
be found in the writings of such men as Dr M‘Taggart, who explicitly 
identifies the ultimate Reality with the society of human selves, or Mr 
Bradley, who holds that men are but “ appearances” of an Absolute which 
is described as an “ it,” and which has no existence except in its appear- 
ances. I will not attempt here to argue the question metaphysically. I 
will only say that Mr Campbell has done nothing to remove my strong 
conviction that Christian apologists are looking in the wrong direction 
when they attempt to base themselves on a more or less Hegelianising 
philosophy. There are, of course, ways in which every modern Idealist is 
indebted to Hegel, and to his more lucid British disciples; but the 
recognition that God and man, however complete the dependence of the 
latter upon the former, are different minds, seems to me an essential 
presupposition of Christian theology. ‘My God is my deeper Self, and 
yours too; He is the deeper Self of the universe, and knows all about it ” 
(p. 35). Such language really negatives all that is meant by the term 
Self or Spirit, whether applied to a particular human being or to God. 
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Nor, if we could get over the difficulties connected with such a theology, 
does it seem to me a particularly edifying one. I could not worship or 
reverence a God of whom Cesar Borgia or Napoleon Buonaparte was a 
portion, That every man is, in a way, a revelation of God—by his 
intellect if not by his ideal, by the ideal of his conscience if not by his 
character—I can understand ; but if I say this, I must go on to say that 
one man reveals God much more truly and fully than another, the good 
man more than the bad man, Christ in a unique and paramount way as 
compared with other good men. Such a mode of speech recognises a 
difference as well as an identity between the Revealer and the Revealed. 
On the other hand, if I say, “ Every man is a part of God,” there is no 
room for degrees: Ceesar Borgia was just as much a part of God as any 
Christian saint. Difficult as the problem of evil must be on any view, I 
can understand that God may cause evil men—men on the whole evil, 
though, doubtless, not without the capacity for being better—to be born; 
but to say (as Mr Campbell would be bound to say) that all the bad 
qualities of Caesar Borgia are so many qualities of God, is to destroy all 
possibility of looking upon God as a morally perfect Being. 

I doubt whether Mr Campbell fully appreciates. the extent to which 
recent thinkers have explicitly adopted the logical consequences of such 
assertions as his in their doctrine that God is “ beyond good and evil,” that 
moral predicates cannot be applied to Him, and that sin, to the full extent 
to which it actually exists, is not merely a means to good but is good—so 
that, to the man who “sees things steadily and sees them whole,” sin and 
pain are so many additional perfections in the universe. I should be the 
last to accuse Mr Campbell of having personally a defective sense either of 
the moral perfection of God or of the “ sinfulness of sin.” I do not think he 
sees the natural and logical drift of the speculations with which he has 
allowed himself to play. But I do think that here and there they have 
hetrayed him into language which would be better avoided. His belief in 
the “infinitude” of God makes him unwilling to admit that there are 
inherent limitations to God’s power of creating good without evil; and so 
we find a certain tendency to explain the badness of the bad man as due 
to mere intellectual misunderstanding. “Sin itself is a quest for God— 
a blundering quest, but a quest for all that.” It is possible to give 
innocent explanations of such sentences, but surely they are better avoided : 
at bottom they spring, I am persuaded, from a false psychology. It is not 
true that no one ever desires anything but what he believes to be his own true 
good on the whole ; many good and bad desires are alike “ disinterested.” 
The same unwillingness to admit a real evil in the universe leads Mr 
Campbell to minimise it by the extraordinary assertion that “ the world’s 
woe, taken as a whole, is not greater than the amount borne by him whose 
consciousness of it is greatest” (p. 48). Why then should Mr Campbell 
make any effort to diminish the number of sufferers? If he cannot prevent 
the sufferings of the worse sufferer, a diminution in the sufferings of the 
rest would be no diminution of the world’s evil. In practical life, Mr 
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Campbell, like every other sensible man, would always assume that it was 
better that fewer should suffer than that more should suffer. Why should 
not the laws of arithmetic be as valid from the point of view of the universe 
as from that of any human agent ? 

Another difficulty in which Mr Campbell is involved by his vague 
ideas about Personality is in regard to immortality. For all practical 
purposes Mr Campbell is evidently a believer in personal immortality. 
But the idea that the finite self is but a phase or part of an “eternal 
self-consciousness "—often associated (though here Mr Campbell is silent) 
with the notion that time is merely an “ appearance "—nearly always leads 
to the abandonment of any real belief in personal immortality. Such a 
passage as this, if it stood by itself, would seem to me to amount to the 
assertion that God will survive, but that I shall not: ‘* When our finite 
consciousness ceases to be finite, there will be no distinction whatever 
between ours and God’s. ‘The distinction between finite and infinite is not 
eternal” (p. 42). The idea of the finite Ego becoming “ infinite” is surely 
indefensible. If I am now a part of an infinite Mind, how can I ever become 
any more so? And if the finite ceases to exist, the “I” surely must cease 
to exist too. And how can the anticipated continuance of a self which is 
not I (except in the sense in which every other self is even now identical 
with me) be any source of warning, of hope, of more deeply felt responsi- 
bility or heightened aspiration to that which I call “I”? All that 
Mr Campbell writes upon this subject seems to me to represent an 
impossible attempt to reconcile irreconcilable modes -of thought. 

When we turn from Mr Campbell’s treatment of the relation between 
God and man to his presentation of the distinctively Christian doctrines, I 
feel myself in much greater sympathy with him. The keynote of his 
treatment of Christological doctrine is the idea that what is true of Christ 
ina high and unique degree is true in a smaller degree of humanity at 
large. That is the principle of his treatment of the Atonement. ‘“ What 
is it that is slowly winning the world from its selfishness to-day, and lifting 
it gradually into the higher, purer atmosphere of universal love? There is 
but one thing that is doing it, and that is the spirit of self-sacrifice. 
Wherever you see that, you see the true Atonement at work. . . . On 
the field of human history the death of Jesus is the focus and concentrated 
essence of this age-long atoning process, whereby selfishness is being over- 
come and the whole race lifted up to its home in God. Until Jesus came, no 
self-offering had been so consistent and so complete. No selfish desire could 
find lodgment in His pure soul. He showed man the ideal life by living 
it Himself—the life which was perfectly at one with God and man. In 
a selfish world that life was sure to end on a Calvary of some kind: just 
the very fact that it did so demonstrated the completeness of its victory 
over all considerations of self-interest. Selfishness lost the battle by 
seeming to gain it” (pp. 165-6). I should like to transcribe more of this 
admirable passage, but the sentences I have quoted will be enough to 
suggest the spirit of Mr Campbell’s teaching. So with the doctrine of 
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Christ’s Divinity: “So far we have seen that the personality of Jesus is 
central for Christian faith. We deny nothing about Him that Christian 
devotion has ever affirmed ; but we affirm the same things of humanity asa 
whole in a differing degree” (p. 94). “* Jesus expressed fully and completely, 
in so far as a finite consciousness ever could, that aspect of the nature of 
God which we have called the eternal Son, or Christ, or ideal man who is 
the Soul of the universe, and the ‘ light that lighteth every man that cometh 
into the world’; we are expressions of the same primordial being” (pp. 
94-5). ‘Nothing can be higher than the highest, and. the life of Jesus 
was the undimmed revelation of the highest. Faith to be effective must 
centre on a living person, and the highest objective it has ever found is 
Jesus ” (p. 96). 

There will, of course, be critics who will be ready to pronounce Mr 
Campbell’s position pure Humanitarianism, Socinianism, mere Theism, and 
the like. I do not so regard it. At bottom I believe he is right in his way 
of representing the Divinity of Christ: he regards Christ as a full and in 
a sense finally sufficient Revelation of God, while asserting with equal 
strength that no less important Catholic doctrine—the necessity of develop- 
ment under the teaching of the Holy Spirit. Nor have I any quarrel with 
what he says about the possibility of others with His help becoming like 
Him. ‘God became man that we might become divine” is an old and 
quite orthodox formula. My divergence from Mr Campbell’s teaching 
would be largely a matter of emphasis. It is not merely that I should myself 
(believing more strongly than Mr Campbell in the value of the visible 
Church) be more anxious than he is to establish a close continuity between 
this teaching and that of traditional Christianity, and to represent his way 
of understanding it as containing the heart of the ancient creeds. Both 
sides of the truth, as it seems to me, require to be asserted : all men are in 
some degree sons or revelations of God; Christ was so in a unique degree. 
But I should lay more stress than Mr Campbell on the uniqueness of degree. 
There are passages in the book (some of which I have quoted) which exactly 
express my own belief, and the belief, I am persuaded, of large numbers of 
persons who do not regard themselves as fundamentally unorthodox. But 
their force is lamentably weakened by passages which might easily be under- 
stood as putting Mr Keir Hardie and Mr Robert Blatchford very much on 
the same level as Christ, which suggest that average men and women may ex- 
pect to find it quite easy to “ become Christs” too, and ignore the extent to 
which, as a matter of simple experienced fact, sin has all but obliterated the 
traces of the divine image in many souls. I doubt whether ordinary men 
are likely to be impressed with the desirable sense of the difference between 
their own characters and Christ’s—between what they are and what they 
ought to be—by being told that “ faith in Jesus is faith in the Atonement 
and faith in our own Christhood.” Mr Campbell has reprinted one of his 
sermons which has been most severely condemned by the orthodox press. It 
is possible,no doubt, to constructapologies for some of Mr Campbell’s rhetori- 
cal utterances ; but I confess it does not seem to me spiritually healthy on 
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the one hand, or conducive to clear thinking on the other, to tell people that 
“the man who got drunk last night and gratified his lower nature in that 
delirious hour would be surprised if you were to tell him, when you see the 
result, that he was really seeking God; but so it is.” Of course I am 
taking the passage apart from the context. I do not for a moment accuse 
Mr Campbell of practically minimising the heinousness of sin, but I do 
venture to doubt whether he will make other people feel it by telling them 
that sin is after all merely a mistaken way of “seeking God.” I see in such 
language not so much an expression of Mr Campbell’s own moral and 
religious convictions as an effect of the semi-pantheistic philosophy which 
has happened to come in his way. Such a philosophy, even in the writings 
or teachings of professional metaphysicians, shows a dangerous tendency 
to ally itself with a rhetoric which sometimes fails to express definite 
thought. ‘There are several passages in Mr Campbell’s book, if such plain 
speaking may be pardoned, which remind me of the old advice, “ When any 
sentence that you have written seems to you particularly fine, strike it out.” 
I hasten to add that such passages are few and far between. 

I will venture on one more piece of frankness. ‘Tastes differ, but for 
my own part I do not quite like Mr Campbell’s way of speaking of op- 
ponents. He is a little too ready to suppose that anyone who disagrees 
with him is guilty either of wilful hostility to truth or of inconceivable 
stupidity. His presentations of the orthodox case are sometimes the merest 
travesties of what educated opponents really hold; and a greater desire 
to see that case in its most favourable light would sometimes, I think, 
lead to the discovery that the difference between himself and them is less 
than he supposed. Sometimes he even gives as the orthodox position a 
popular idea which is quite unorthodox. Catholic theology does not hold 
that “Jesus . . . . existed before all ages.” The Divine Logos existed 
from all eternity. ‘The man Jesus began to exist at the Incarnation.! 

The strength of Mr Campbell as a teacher of liberal theology lies in 
his enthusiastic belief in its practical value. I am not sure that “as a 
system of thought, it [Mr Campbell’s system] has more claim to originality 
than some people have been willing to concede,” or that what in it is 
original is the most valuable part of it. I am not sure even that “it will 
be recognised that this is the first connected and systematic statement of 
the New Theology which has yet been made”—unless by “the New 
Theology” be meant the exact shade of opinion or blend of opinions 
which are peculiar to Mr Campbell. Ido not think it is any particular 
novelty of opinion that constitutes the importance of this book, but the 


s strength of conviction, the absolute frankness and directness, the fervour 


and power of popular exposition which have brought liberal theology 
down from the schools into the market-place. The appearance of such a 


1 No doubt St Paul held otherwise (though probably without any very clear or 
definite view about the “ personality ” of the pre-existent Jesus) ; but later Theology has 
distinguished between the pre-existent Logos and the human Jesus in whom the Logos 

ecame incarnate. 
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book constitutes a call to those who dissent more or less strongly from the 
particular restatement of Christian doctrine which we find it its pages to 
state their objections, or (better still) to state their positive belief, in as 
straightforward and intelligible a way as he has done. 


H. RasHpA.u. 
Oxrorp. 





Morals in Evolution: A Study in Comparative Ethics.—By L. T. Hob- 
house, late Fellow and Assistant Tutor of Corpus Christi College, 


Oxford, formerly Fellow of Merton College.—London: Chapman 
and Hall, Ltd., 1906. 


Few writers on Ethics have come forward better equipped for a masterly 
treatment of their subject than Mr Hobhouse. He is a logician and 
metaphysician, and has already published a considerable work on the 
“Theory of Knowledge.” He is a skilled psychologist, and has already 
given us what he modestly called a sketch in outline of the main 
phases of mental development in a volume entitled “Mind in Evolution,” 
leaving, as he then said, all that “related to the higher development of the 
human mind in Society” to be filled in on a future occasion. Meantime 
Mr Hobhouse has studied many men and many things from many different 
points of view; and now he has worthily fulfilled his promise by the 
present two handsome volumes on “ Morals in Evolution.” 

“ Do not content yourself,” Adimantus is made to say to Socrates in 
Plato’s Republic, “ with proving to us that justice is better than injustice; 
but show us what is that influence exerted by each on its possessor, by 
which, whether gods and men see it or not, the one is in itself a blessing, 
and the other a bane.” “Never before or since,” says Mr Hobhouse 
(ii. 189) in reference to that passage, “has the claim of the moral con- 
sciousness to override every other consideration been more uncompromis- 
ingly stated,” and it may be taken as the motto of his whole work. To 
solve the problem, thus succinctly stated, Plato found it necessary, as 
everybody knows, to construct an ideal state, well aware that the true 
conception of the human good was to be found, if anywhere, only among 
men in society living in harmonious relation with all their surroundings. 
In fact, as he goes on, Plato shows himself discontented with any merely 
empirical solution of the problem, based on hasty generalizations as to 
the nature of the human soul and of the city state, and hints that a 
final answer can only be obtained after an exhaustive study of all the 
separate sciences and a synthesis of their results by an all-embracing 
philosophy, ending in a final deduction of the good, in Spencerian 
language, “from the laws of life and conditions of existence.” So too 
Mr Hobhouse tells us (ii. 274) that it is the business of philosophical 
criticism “ to trace ethical conceptions to their sources in human nature, 
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and re-model them in accordance with the principle that every rule of 
conduct must be based upon the demonstrable needs of human life.” But 
while Plato, though dimly aware of the progress from the unconscious 
morality of the worthy but unreasoning Cephalus to the conscious 
morality of the philosopher Socrates, aims finally at an absolute system of 
ethics which shall be true and binding for all time and all existence, Mr 
Hobhouse’s whole treatment is penetrated through and through with the 
modern notion of evolution and development. “The function of modern 
thought,” he says (ii. 251), “‘ appears to be to reduce ethical and social concep- 
tions to the ultimate elements and conditions from which they have grown up, 
and working from this basis to build up a conception of a world order, con- 
formity to which is conceived as a matter of national obligation. Permeated 
throughout by the idea of growth and the dependence of belief and custom 
on the phase which growth has reached, it carries the conceptions of Greek 
thought back further towards the elements from which they were derived, 
and conceives a larger synthesis—a movement throughout the vast variety 
of things that are good towards the realization of a comprehensive purpose— 
a synthesis resting on the totality of experience and utilizing it for the 
working out of a purpose comprehending the totality of human effort. 
The ideas of relativity and development are the distinctly modern contribu- 
tions to thought.” In other words, moral progress is to Mr Hobhouse, as 
to Plato, progress from unconscious to conscious morality; but he is not 
content merely to typify the difference by the portrayal of various indi- 
vidual characters, but seeks to trace the advance in the varying moral 
conceptions of human society from its earliest forms down to the present 
day. “If there is ethical progress,” he says (i. 33), “it is to be found, not 
in the development of new instincts or impulses of mankind, or in the 
disappearance of instincts that are old and bad, but rather in the rationali- 
zation of the moral code which, as society advances, becomes more clearly 
thought out, and more consistently and comprehensively applied.” 
Starting from this point of view, Mr Hobhouse defines (i. 21) the 
subject of ethics as the inquiry into the Conception of the Good, and the 
business of comparative ethics as the determination of the generic character 
and principal specific variations of this conception as actually held by men 
in different places at different times; and for purposes of convenience, he 
divides his investigation into two parts: the first he somewhat unhappily 
calls the Standard, the second the Basis of Morals. By the first he means, 
as he subsequently explains, not so much the standard of conduct, or even 
the standards recognized by different societies at different times, as the 
history of those ethical conceptions which are recognized as rules of conduct. 
By the second he means the reasons which men give for doing what 
they are bidden to do by law and custom. The investigation of the 
Standard occupies the first volume, of the Basis the second. But the 
fundamental assumption of the whole is that man is a social animal, whose 
true nature can only be discovered by the study of his life in society. 
Within the limits of this review we cannot follow Mr Hobhouse into 
Vot. V.—No. 4. 59 
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the details of his brilliant survey of the development of moral ideals, 
His guiding principle throughout is the evolution of mind from the 
humblest, almost instinctive “ beginnings to an adult vigour in which 
it can conceive the idea of directing its own course, mastering the conditions 
external and internal of its exercise” (ii. 24). His gifts for orderly and 
logical classification enable him to produce order out of the veriest chaos 
of anthropological facts and theories as to the origin of society, mother- 
right and father-right, totemism and ancestor-worship, exogamy and 
endogamy; and as to the evolution of societies from the group or 
village community through monarchy, personal or feudal, and the inter- 
national empire, formed by the aggregation of kingdoms, to the most 
civilised states, based on the principle of citizenship, where law is supreme 
over both government and governed. 

Humanity, Mr Hobhouse tells us (i. 368), has two meanings: it means 
a certain quality in the person of every human being, man or woman, and 
it also serves us as an expression for the whole race of men. Human 
progress is to realise humanity in this double sense. From this point of 
view Mr Hobhouse next deals with the great human institutions of law 
and justice, marriage and property, and with the relations of different 
communities and of different classes within the same community with one 
another. What Maine called the progress from status to contract, Mr 
Hobhouse exhibits as a process wherein the individual, with no recognized 
personality of his own, gradually emerges from the primitive group asa 
responsible person, possessed of rights and liable to duties (i. 365), but at 
the same time is brought into close dependence on a wider society—the 
state as a whole—to which he finds himself bound by mutual obligations 
of duties and rights. This is his general conclusion: in support of it he 
carries us through the laws and customs of many races and peoples, ancient 
and modern. The practices of savages and barbarians, the early civiliza- 
tions of Egypt, Babylonia, India, and China, the laws and moral ideas of 
the Hebrews, of the ancient Greeks and Romans, of the early Christians 
and Mohammedans, of Medizval and Modern Europe, the practices of 
ancient and modern warfare, the institution of ancient and modern slavery, 
communism and private ownership, ancient and medieval almsgiving and 
modern poor laws—all are passed under rapid review, and shown to confirm 
the general thesis. 

Thus fortified by his wide survey of ethical facts, Mr Hobhouse goes 
on to his consideration of the basis of ethics, what reasons do men give to 
themselves for the feeling of obligation to obey customary and ethical 
rules. Their answer much depends on their conception of the erecting, 
sustaining and governing causes of things, their theories of human life 
and society (ii. 2). 

In primitive society custom is enforced, not only by the social sanction, 
but by the fear of magic or the resentment of some spiritual agency. Such 
sanctions are as often non-moral, or even immoral, as moral. In the next 
stage of development, when some form of polytheism is the prevailing 
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rligion, some of the gods are conceived as taking an interest in certain 
moral acts, and transgression involves the risk of their displeasure. But 
here again the divine wrath may but too often be appeased, not by heart- 
flt’repentance, but by sacrifices, forms and ceremonies. At a later stage 
the awakening reason refuses to be satisfied with the patchwork schemes of 
polytheism and mythology, and demands a more comprehensive theory of 
the universe and of man’s place in it. This tendency may lead to the 
monotheism of the Jews and Christians, or to the pantheism of Brahmanism, 
or to the mysticism of ‘Taoism, or indeed to other developments; but all 
such spiritual religions have reached the stage of conceptual thinking, 
“rising above mere imagery, and handling as distinct objects of thought 
ategories which at a lower stage are still wrapped up in the experiences 
in which they are given to the senses ” (ii. 87). 

Naturally Mr Hobhouse gives most space to his criticism of mono- 
theism, wherein, at least in its highest forms, the religious and the ethical 
are fused. The philosophical difficulties of Christian theology are stated 
with great clearness. If God is omnipotent and at the same time the 
author of good only, what is the origin of evil? The two most obvious 
wlutions have each a difficulty of their own. If evil is held to be apparent 
oly and not real, why are men to be eternally punished for their evil 
conduct ? If it be argued that the Creator has a right to do what he will 
with his own, then how is man responsible for his evil deeds? 'To escape 
these difficulties the modern Christian apologist has been driven to 
disregard the doctrine of eternal punishment and to fall back on the 
“educative” conception of evil, both physical and moral—an explanation 
vhich cannot be stated without conditioning the creative power of God. 

What however is meant by man’s moral responsibility ? Mr Hobhouse 
does but little to clear up or even to state the difficulty (i. 117; ii. 136, 
137). In three notes he defines it as “the capacity to be determined by 
an adequate motive,” and explains that it implies (1) “continuous identity 
ofcharacter and (2) the determination of action by motives adopted in 
accordance with the character of the agent.” But “since the self,” he 
goes on to say, “ does not arise out of nothing, its character and therefore 
its conduct must at the next remove be referable to the conditions out of 
thich the self arose. Following this line of thought, we are forced to 
tnceive of Reality as a single system of which all the parts are inter- 
nnected. . . . What kind of system it is, must be discovered from other 
sources.” And there he leaves us to ponder on his meaning. 

To return, however, to Mr Hobhouse’s criticism of Christian philosophy. 
After somewhat summarily dealing with the doctrines of wrongdoing as 
in, of faith, and of penance, he sums up by saying that Christianity, in 
‘plying its principles to life, has moved between two poles of difficulty 
(i. 147). “'To elaborate a system of rewards and punishments is to run 
the risk of degrading morals into a form of spiritual calculation. The 
‘posite alternative.of declaring that conduct follows truly and naturally 
tom the convinced faith of a Christian tends to degrade the ethical side of 
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religion to a secondary place.” Finally, Mr Hobhouse complains that 
Christianity has no political teaching to give us, and to its absence he 
traces the excesses of asceticism and celibacy—the tendency of Christians 
to withdraw themselves from the world. But this surely, so far from being 
a source of weakness, has been a great cause of its strength. It is just 
because Christianity is personal, and not political but moral, that it can 
inspire men of different times and places, living under very various circum- 
stances, to the practice of “ love, universal benevolence, forgiveness, humility, 
meekness, combined with the extreme of resolute endurance for conscience 
sake.” 

Mr Hobhouse has a most interesting chapter on the ethical idealism— 
with little or no reference to supernatural sanctions—of Confucius and his 
follower Mencius in China, which we can here barely mention. Then he 
turns to the Greek philosophers, who were the first to ask the why and 
wherefore of all moral rules. 

As was to be expected from a thinker with an Oxford training, we get 
from Mr Hobhouse a clear and able statement of the Greek ethical 
doctrines. Not only did the Greeks trace the method, which all philoso- 
phy has followed, but they bequeathed, according to Mr Hobhouse, two 
great contributions to the solution of the ethical problem (ii. p. 205). 
First Plato and Aristotle founded moral obligation on the well-being of the 
individual, and taught that virtue was not an emptying but a fulfilment 
of the personality. They reconciled individual self-development with legal, 
law-abiding citizenship in a free state. Then the Stoics, when the old city 
life was breaking up and the problem taking new shape, laid the founda- 
tions of a universalist ethics by conceiving an ideal standard of conduct 
applicable to all mankind, not subordinate but superior to state law, an 
ideal to which social as well as individual custom shall be made to conform. 

So too the modern philosopher has to find a satisfactory method of 
stating the theory of moral obligation in terms which do full justice at 
once to individual personality and to the spiritual unity which binds men 
to the service of the common good (ii. 215). But the problem for him 
is harder for two reasons: modern life is more complex, and the moral 
code is fuller and larger. In dealing with the modern philosophers, from 
Grotius and Hobbes to Bentham and Mill, from Kant to Hegel and Comte, 
Mr Hobhouse is at his best, and his statement of the rationalist position 
of Kant is particularly successful. Thus by his criticism of his predecessors 
he prepares us for his own view, which, to put it briefly, is the Aristotelian 
theory of the self-realization of the citizen in his state, plus the modern 
doctrines of personality and evolution. Moral obligation is made to rest 
on “the altruism of which the love relation is the perfect type, which 
presents itself as duty when our natures are imperfectly formed by it, and 
is justified by reason because its aims alone give harmonious and coherent 
meaning to our practical efforts and our conception of the good.” The 
first principle of Ethics is the conception of Mind in Humanity developing 
towards a conscious realization of its own powers of growth. ‘The supreme 
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end may indifferently be called “the expansion of human faculty, the 
perfecting of social unity, the ascendency of mind over the conditions of 
nature and its own existence” (ii. 257). Morals in Evolution is, in Mr 
Hobhouse’s view, mind in evolution, starting from the almost unconscious 
adaptation of means to immediate ends, and tending towards conscious 
knowlege of its own nature and growth, and of the conditions by which 
it is surrounded. In Ethics therefore its ideal is the rational regulation 
of conduct in such a way that the individual citizen should realize in 
harmonious working all the elements of his nature, intellectual, moral 
and political. 

Every page of Mr Hobhouse’s book furnishes food for reflection. It 
is brimful of facts from beginning to end; but his facts are not the 
disjecta membra of a mutilated corpse, but the coherent parts of a living 
organism. In a modest footnote (ii. 239), Mr Hobhouse gives us the 
heart of the whole matter. “The Mind of Humanity,” he says, “is the 
unity in process of formation of multitudinous minds of men. To call 
it ‘mind’ may be metaphorical and inadequate. But to call it a real 
agency is, I think, literal prose.” 


G. E. Unpreruiit. 
Maapaten Co.iecr, Oxrorp. 





An Outline of the Idealistic Construction of Experience.—By J. B. Baillie, 
M.A., D.Phil., Regius Professor of Moral Philosophy in Aberdeen, 


Author of “Hegel’s Logic.” Pp. x + 344.—London: Macmillan 
& Co., 1906. 


Proressor Bariue has set himself a task which idealistic thought in this 
country has, until recently, rather tended to neglect—that of giving to the 
doctrine of the “categories” an adequate, detailed statement. The very 
strenuousness of the battle which English idealism has had to fight to 
obtain recognition of its first principles has encouraged it to view the 
concrete filling up of its system as a more or less secondary matter. It has 
been so busy convincing its antagonists of the mind’s right and power “to 
rise to God from an empirical view of the world,” that it has neglected to 
show in the concrete by what steps the ascent is actually made. Herein 
lies the opportuneness of the present book. 

The author endeavours to discover what are the various phases of 
experience through which Reality gradually reveals itself, and so to sub- 
stantiate the general idealistic position in the concrete detail of sensitive, 
cognitive, moral and social life. The work is more, of course, than an 
idle “supplementary proof” of principles already taken as established. 
The author does not regard the assumptions of the idealistic monism 
which he advocates as beyond the reach of attack; he has recognised 
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rather that the way to defend them is to work them out. “The problem 
consists in finding out how these two factors [the activity of the knowing 
subject, and the end he seeks to reach] are related. What precisely is 
it that knowledge aims at? When does it reach its goal? How does 
it get to that end?” (p. 70). To enter upon such a field required some 
courage; but the author derives his equipment: for it from the best 
of sources—an extensive critical study of Idealism in its German origins, 

In his first chapter Dr Baillie finds it necessary to settle accounts with 
pragmatism. Since Kant, the problem of interpreting Experience has 
been that of reconciling the two aspects of it which the critical philosophy 
disclosed, but left side by side—its Universal and its Anthropocentric 
character. The solution is truly to be found, where Pragmatism finds it, 
in the idea of Teleology; but Pragmatism stultifies the immanent 
teleological movement of experience by treating it as if it were directed 
upon a finite end. ‘The “satisfaction” at which spiritual function aims 
must not be identified with any particular state of the historical individual. 
The very fact that no “attainment” is finally satisfactory shows that all 
forms of success participate in a character which none completely expresses. 

There is an absolute Unity implied in the very fragmentariness and 
temporary character of every “ unification of experience” which individual 
effort achieves—a Unity which controls all experience, cognitive or cona- 
tive, and imposes on it the “necessity” which makes it objective. The 
problem is to reconstruct this Unity—to show how, in it, all the forms 
of experience knit themselves up into a stable, self- necessitated whole. 
The extent to which a particular form of knowledge (perception, con- 
ception, ete.) is valid, will depend on how far it, as a form, is 
essential to experience in its complete unity. In fact, to deal with know- 
ledge satisfactorily, it must be treated as coterminous with conscious 
experience. Psychology distinguishes, of course, between knowing, feeling 
and willing; but, in an ultimate account of them, these aspects of the 
mental life must be treated as they really are, i.e. all together. 

The Ideal is complete Unity in experience; and it is already present 
and operative when the mind first distinguishes itself from itself at the 
dawn of its conscious existence. From the lowest sense life upwards, 
every successive level of the developing spirit expresses the ideal to some 
degree, and has validity up to that point—the only attitude ultimately 
valid being the highest, where the mind finds its own answering image in 
the world. There is properly no meaning in the question whether our 
experience “corresponds with the facts”; because it means taking some 
knowledge of “facts” as criterion, whose validity itself requires to be 
established. No phase of experience can thus be judged by another. 
The truth of every mode—sensation, perception, science, the moral or 
religious life—is measured by its capacity to contain an Ideal which 
transcends all phases but the highest. 

The region of experience least completely unified is its beginning ; and 
here the author handles a difficult point with considerable skill. He 
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holds—as would Professor Adamson, to whom he refers here with approval, 
—that in the early life of sense the distinction of self and not-self has only 
just arisen. Yet precisely here does the opposition between mind and its 
objects take its most uncompromising form. Evidence of the depth of 
the antagonism is found in “the familiar and everyday fact of the strange- 
ness, the unpredictability, the elusiveness” of the world of sense, and all 
the religious and philosophic distrust of sense arising therefrom (p. 136, cf. 
p- 140). The difficulty reappears on its obverse side when the author 
comes to deal with the next grade of experience—Perception. If the rise 
from sense to Perception be an advance towards truth, the reason must 
be that the characteristic defect of sense—its opposition to the self— 
is somewhat overcome in Perception. Dr Baillie has to prove, that is, 
that the perceived world withstands or thwarts the self /ess than does 
the content of mere sense. The proof takes the form of a systematic 
denial of dualism. In Perception, it is stated, what was formerly the 
immediate continuum of Sensation has broken up into definite sense- 
universals which combine into “things.” The process of combination is 
the process whereby the object comes to be. There are no two alien 
substances at whose point of contact Perception springs up. ‘ It would be 
truer to say that perceptual experience by its very nature puts the object 
‘external to’ the subject, than that the externality of subject and object 
gives rise to perception” (p. 159). Whatever “ independence” things 
may have, they cannot be independent of mind. 

The forward movement from grade to grade in experience arises from 
the mind’s persistent demand for unity—a demand which always comes, 
so to speak, from above. Perception is not allowed to rest in its interpre- 
tation of the world as consisting of “ things,” because Understanding—a 
higher mode of experience—demands a stability and consistency which 
“things” cannot offer. But the higher function, having the power thus 
to create a problem, has the power to solve it; and its solution cannot be 
disturbed except by the demand of a function higher still. Ultimately, 
therefore, Mind is equal to the solution of every question it can raise. 
Understanding, piercing behind the “ things” of perception, satisfies itself 
by discovering in them the manifestations or expressions of “ Force” (184— 
190), which develops further into the world of Laws (190-199), and ulti- 
mately into Noumenal as distinct from Phenomenal reality (199-203). 
When at length Law is so carried back into things as to fully “ explain” 
them, the subject has discovered in the object its own unity, and its 
Consciousness passes into Self-consciousness (203-208). 

After the plane of Self-consciousness has been reached, the next three 
distinct steps towards ideal Unity are Desire, Recognition, and the explicit 
consciousness of Self as Universal. 

In the process of “ Explanation ” just mentioned, i.e. in the successful 
penetration of the detail of the world by the Laws of Understanding, 
the self becomes implicitly aware that its world is itself. It becomes, so 
to say, duplicated. Thereupon there arises a certain tension between the 
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two factors, each claiming to possess the other. ‘This “ reciprocal tendency ” 
of the self to its world, and vice versa, is Desire. What we deal with in 
Desire is always Self, never anything simply foreign—a statement which, if 
made about lower grades of experience such as perception, would not be 
strictly true. The result of Desire—considered here simply, like Under- 
standing, as an attitude to the world,—is to exhibit explicitly what in 
Understanding was only implication, that the Object is the fulfilment of the 
Subject’s own life. Desire proves imperfect inasmuch as reality, for it, has 
not yet a self of its own; it is but the objectivity in which the individual 
mind finds his self. When the Subject finds his identity in another 
conscious self, he has reached the higher level of “ Recognition.” ‘This 
phase is further developed through such forms of it as are found in the 
relations of Master and Serf—the Master recognising his natural self in the 
Serf, the Serf recognising his rational self in his Master,—up to the full 
consciousness of the Universality of the Self; a type of consciousness which, 
though liable to be abstract, as in Stoicism, is yet the basis of all the highest 
human experience, Science, the moral order, Religion. 

At this point—in Universal or “ Free” Self-consciousness—the Unity 
implicit and operative throughout the whole life of mind emerges into 
determinate form. But the development is not yet complete. We have 
as yet only reached that unity of self-consciousness whose presence Kant 
had found indispensable to “ possible experience.” But self-consciousness 
is concrete; not, as Kant took it, an abstract formal principle. On the 
one hand, since it was the inner spirit of all the previous forms of experience, 
it must exhibit these afresh, as built into itself; on the other hand, 
all the remaining forms of higher experience must be shown to be a further 
development of it. 

In Self-consciousness, Subject and Object are from the outset in explicit 
conscious unity with each other; and the author, following Hegel, traces 
the process whereby Reason “ works up in its own special medium the 
stages formerly found in the sphere of Consciousness as such” (p. 273). 
On the one side there is “ Scientific experience” (ch. viii.), where the three 
previous forms, Sensation, Perception, and Understanding, are represented 
on the higher level of Reason by the three forms of Conception, Judgment, 
and the “interconnection of different conceptions through that law or 
principle determining all as its elements,” which is inferential Demonstration. 
On the other side, “ Moral Experience ” arises (ch. ix.) where, by a process 
essentially like the earlier passing of ‘ Understanding” into ‘ Desire,” 
Reason itself undergoes a development. It unites its Universality with 
its Selfhood, and emerges as the self-conscious individuality of ‘ Finite 
Spirit.” This develops through the ethical forms of Custom and Con- 
vention, the Morality of Conscience, and the Social Life, and_ finally 
(ch. x.) comes to rest and completeness in the sphere of Absolute Spirit. 


This comprehensive and ambitious scheme of thought, pursued with 
strenuous consistency of purpose and remarkable psychological skill 
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through three hundred and fifty pages of abstruse argument, seems to 
invite a single important criticism. It is obvious, from his courteous but 
quite definite rejection of Pragmatism, that Dr Baillie has no faith to 
put in an idealism which first burkes its task and then pleads its 
limited powers. Yet we believe that no one who had followed through- 
out, and with a comprehending mind, this clearly told story of the 
ascent of the Spirit, would escape the honest suspicion, were it sug- 
gested to him, that Dr Baillie’s own idealism has realised its magni- 
ficent aims by compromising the independent “ objectivity” of the real 
world. ‘This impression arises most forcibly in the expository difficul- 
ties encountered in that treatment of “sense experience” and “ per- 
ceptual experience,” which sets the current of thought throughout the 
whole treatise. ‘The difficulty is to show how sense can feasibly be regarded 
as the lower of the two in a scale where the ideal is Unity, or the reconcilia- 
tion of the self and its world. It requires bold demonstration to convince one 
that the content of mere sense life presents a more pronounced opposition to 
the self than the world of perception does. One cannot but think that Dr 
Baillie would both have come nearer the truth and (here at least) have sim- 
plified his task had he ventured on a bolder paradox. Might it not be 
maintained that when we rise from Sensation to Perception we find both the 
unity and the opposition of the factors deepened? that in a bare sense- 
continuum mind fails to find its own unity just for lack of effective opposi- 
tion? and, conversely, that it is the mutual independence of mind and 
things in perception which makes a deepened harmony between the two 
possible? There is, of course, no disguising the magnitude of the task of 
showing how this double movement advances, with progressive accentuation 
on both its sides, throughout the whole gamut of the categories. Yet such 
seems the only programme which in the end will really avoid tying the mind 
up to its own subjective states. 

Dr Baillie has broken fertile ground. There is a curious but very real 
tribute to the value of the whole work in the impression it leaves on the 
mind of an unbiassed reader who tries to diagnose its leading purpose. Its 
debt to the Phdnomenologie des Geistes is so avowedly extensive, and yet 
its hold upon modern problems—psychological, epistemological, social 
and religious,—is so vital, that the reader is hardly able to say whether the 
work is strongest as a fresh treatment of these problems or as an exposi- 
tion of Hegel ; the fact being that it is both things—the one because it 
is the other. It is significant, too, apropos of the attitude of our younger 
thinkers to Hegel, that the erstwhile vigorous critic of “ Hegel’s Logic” 
should have been able already, with four years’ further study, to turn so 
much of the Phenomenology to positive account. 

J. W. Scorr. 

Tue University, Giascow. 
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Studies in Humanism.—By F. C. S. Schiller, M.A., D.Sc., Fellow and 
Senior Tutor of Corpus Christi College, Oxford.—London : Macmillan 
& Co., Limited, 1907. 


TuE essays contained in this volume constitute a valuable addition to the 
literature of the controversy with which they deal. Some of them are not 
new; and of others we may fairly say that in substance they are largely 
identical with parts of the author’s previous book, Humanism. But certain 
aspects and bearings of Pragmatism are treated here for the first time with 
a fulness which one has desired to see; especially the question of the 
relation of logic to psychology is faced with characteristic boldness and 
honesty. We are once more impressed by Dr Schiller’s merits as a writer 
on philosophical subjects: passages might be selected in many parts of the 
book as conspicuous examples of lucid and incisive exposition. He has, 
indeed, in a striking degree the defects of his qualities; and it would be 
easy to point to unworthy flippancies of thought and of phrase. But in 
these days of obscure and ambiguous writing one is willing to exchange 
much dignity of style for the clearness and directness which this volume 
displays. 

The first chapter is important chiefly for its definite assurance that 
Pragmatism is not a metaphysic but an epistemology, and that its point of 
departure is the problem of error. We shall see later how far Dr Schiller 
adheres to this limitation. In the second essay he rewrites for us in an 
interesting way an early chapter in the history of Greek philosophy. The 
central figure of the period, he assures us, is really Protagoras—a sort of 
Humanist born out of due time: zavrwy wérpov avOpwros is not the 
shallow catchword of a rhetorician, but the world-formula of a profound 
thinker: the Sophists were the true teachers of their age: Plato was not 
the pioneer of science, but its corrupter, who caricatured because he failed 
to understand the great thought of Protagoras. 

I do not propose to enter into any criticism from the historical side 
of this extraordinary re-editing of Greek philosophy. I pass to more 
urgent questions than whether the Sophists were or were not Dr Schiller’s 
legitimate forerunners. But one point is too striking to be left unnoticed. 
We read on page 46: “ But to suppose that Aristotle misunderstood 
Plato’s tundamental doctrine is a monstrous assumption. And, we may 
add, a futile one. For it makes out Aristotle to have been either a fool 
if he could not understand it, or a knave if he knowingly misrepresented 
it.” Yet it seems to have been reserved for the Humanists of the present 
day to restore the true meaning of Protagoras, which the world, misled by 
Plato, had entirely missed. I do not know whether Dr Schiller regards 
Plato as a fool or as a knave, or whether he saves his intelligence and his 
honesty by supposing that Protagoras, while incomparably profound, was 
at the same time preternaturally obscure. 

One of the most significant of the essays is that entitled “ Faith, Reason, 
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and Religion.” Here Dr Schiller has done his readers the service of con- 
trasting his own view, not with those to which it is sharply opposed, but 
with those which it superficially resembles. It is not unusual to hear and 
to read that Pragmatists say nothing which has not been already said by 
Kant in the Critique of Practical Reason, by Lotze, by Cardinal Newman, 
by Albrecht Ritschl. Dr Schiller recognises his affinity to all of these and 
to everyone else who has vindicated a voluntaristic epistemology. They 
are united in a common antipathy to Hegelian Absolutism. But he points 
out that there is a real novelty in the Pragmatist revival. The differentia 
of Dr Schiller’s theory is that it does not set the knowledge and the 
method of metaphysics in opposition to the knowledge and the method 
of science. 

Ritsch] distinguished in kind between the theoretical judgment and 
the value judgment, between the organ of scientific and the organ of 
religious truth. Dr Schiller breaks down the distinction, not as the 
Hegelians, by assimilating the religious to the theoretical consciousness, 
but by attempting the reverse. Science is valid, he claims, not in spite of 
but solely in virtue of the postulates of faith. The greatest of these is 
the postulate of uniformity which lies at the basis of all thinking whatever. 
“*No evidence will go to prove it in the least degree until the belief has 
been boldly assumed ” (p. 361). Science, in short, stands or falls with the 
value judgment which, consistently followed, leads to religion. 

To say that scientific reasoning rests throughout not on a coercive 
necessity of thought but on a process of value-judging, and to insist at the 
same time that such reasoning is “ objectively valid,” raises at once the 
whole question of the nature of truth. ‘To this subject Dr Schiller devotes 
five chapters, emphasising four main points: (a) The intellectualist and 
absolutist philosophers from Plato to the present day have failed to give 
us any consistent account of truth and of the criterion by which it may 
be known. Correspondence, coherence, and all the other tests, when 
applied through and through, lead to a “debacle of the intellect.” The 
agnosticism of Mr Bradley and the confession of failure of Mr Joachim are 
conspicuous illustrations. (5) The conclusion seems to be that knowledge 
is impossible. But while the logical theorists have said so, knowledge, as 
a matter of fact, has been extending on every side: the scientific, the 
ethical, the religious spirit have actually advanced and made conquests. 
Any theory of knowledge is self-condemned which represents as invalid the 
processes by which de facto knowledge is increased. (c) The failure of the 
philosophers arises not from lack of acuteness but from the inherent im- 
possibility of their task. ‘They ignore the psychological conditions of 
thinking. They attempt to theorise knowledge on the supposition that 
knowledge is a function of the “pure” intellect. But this is a false 
abstraction: reasoning is, like all other thinking, dependent on interest 
and satisfaction, suffused with emotion and volition, determined by reasons 
of the heart no less than of the head. (d) Yet logic is no mere depart- 
ment of psychology, though growing naturally out of it. For “truth” is 
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ambiguous. It may mean “claim” or it may mean “value.” While 
psychology tabulates the claims, logic estimates the values. And _ this 
means not value for the mythical “ pure” intellect, but for the concrete 
whole of man. 

I do not propose to discuss whether the philosophers stigmatised as 
“intellectualist” have really fallen into the hopeless plight which Dr 
Schiller describes. It would not, I think, be very difficult to show that 
his constant threat, “ Either this or Bradleian agnosticism,” presents a 
false alternative. But my present concern is the criticism of Dr Schiller’s 
epistemology, not the defence of another. 

Is it really true that our belief in the uniformity of Nature is a 
sheer postulate of the “ will to live”? If Dr Schiller is right here he has 
gone far to establish at least the negative part of his theory. It is easy 
to point to the futility of many so-called “ proofs” of universal causation : 
and the Pragmatist exploits the mystery to the utmost. Yet this belief, 
for which no justification is forthcoming, is obviously vital to science. Dr 
Schiller will restore it to us if we accept it asa “postulate.” Having 
emphasised the hopelessness of the problem, he offers a ready-made 
solution: drowning men will proverbially clutch at a straw. On this 
matter I offer two criticisms: (1) I dispute the existence of the alleged 
mystery. (2) Ifsuch mystery existed, I question the value of the Pragmatist 
solution. 


He who denies the existence of a mystery gives his opponent a prima 
facie advantage : he is sure to find the controversy carried back stage by 


stage till he is confronted with the inscrutable origin of all things, and is 
triumphantly challenged to answer such questions as, “‘ Who made Being ?” 
or * Why was Being made?” Let me anticipate such a line of attack by 
saying that I regard the mystery of uniformity as simply identical with 
the mystery of the existence of the world, so that he who, in obedience to 
Carlyle’s advice, accepts the universe because he had better, has no right to 
quarrel with that order which is of the universe’s essence. 

Speaking generally, the nature of reality has been conceived by meta- 
physicians in one or other of two ways—as an organic interrelated whole 
or as & mere aggregate—as one or as many. It is irrelevant to the present 
inquiry to enter into the controversy between the Monists and the 
Pluralists. ‘The point of immediate interest in this: Granted that view 
of reality which is expounded, for example, in the first book of T. H. 
Green’s Prolegomena to Ethics, there is no longer any mystery in the 
uniformity of Nature. ‘That doctrine becomes simply the metaphysical 
correlate of the logical Law of Identity. It asserts no more than this— 
that since the universe is composed not of ratvra but of roradra, it is as 
such ro.aira that its elements must persist. If they cease to work in the 
same way they have lost the only basis of self-identity that they ever had 
or ever can have. The doctrine of uniformity, accurately expressed, is 
simply another way of saying that the elements of the universe are 
relational. 
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I select the system of 'T. H. Green merely to show that the school of 
writers called “ intellectualist” is by no means bankrupt in face of the 
demand for a coherent account of uniformity. It has at least an intellig- 
ible theory to offer. But suppose Green’s fundamental doctrine abandoned 
—what becomes of the pragmatist value-judgment? On what assump- 
tion can we trust any human postulate as objectively valid or even 
objectively probable? Surely only if we grant a harmony between the 
universe and the spirit of man. If the universe be not known to be 
spiritual, why may it not be our fate, in the inscrutable course of things, to 
go on for ever postulating the false? Why may not this be the dark 
climax of the eternal estrangement between Nature and Spirit ? In short, 
the Neo-Hegelians may fairly reply to the Pragmatist attack that to them 
the uniformity of Nature presents no mystery, and that, if it did, the theory 
of postulation would furnish no solution. 

Again—what does Dr Schiller mean by saying that logic “ must take 
account of,” and that it “may not abstract from,” the psychological 
conditions of thinking? If he means that the reasoning process never 
in concrete life goes on in isolation, that it is always accompanied by the 
movements of feeling and the strivings of will, he is denying that which, so 
far as I know, has never been affirmed. But if he means that one cannot 
attend to and decide upon the logical aspect of a proposition or an argu- 
ment without being determined to one side or another by practical necessity 
or feeling-tone, then he has announced a paradox. His evidence, so far as 
I have seen, goes to prove not dependence but only invariable con- 
comitance between the intellectual and the non-intellectual. He has 
no difficulty in showing that the most rigid syllogising originates in 
interest, is permeated by purpose, that at every stage it has a psychic aspect. 
But what Dr Schiller has really to prove is that it has no aspect other than 
the psychic. 

But even admitting that feeling and will are determinative of many 
beliefs, Dr Schiller’s case is still far from proved. For the source of a 
belief may be wholly different from the ground of its justification. I 
suggest that Pragmatism derives much of its strength from the continuous 
confusion which it contrives to introduce between origin and validity. 
Was the belief in God ever reached by reflection on the theistic proofs ? 
Dr Schiller may indeed say that neither can it thus be justified. But the 
two questions are perfectly distinct. Was the knowledge of right and 
wrong ever obtained through an ethical treatise? Yet the crucial 
question for moral philosophy is how the feeling of obligation already 
possessed may be explained and vindicated. If, as the Pragmatist must 
surely say, moral distinctions rest in the end on differences of feeling, then 
the supposed fact of obligation is an illusion psychologically explicable 
but logically invalid. For feelings as such cannot be binding. Finally, I 
may point out that the Pragmatist has no right to say that his opponent 
simply dismisses as irrelevant all those arguments for God, freedom, and 
immortality which are grounded on the feelings and the will. We merely 
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differ from Dr Schiller in that we insist that the data of the emotional and 
the conative life must be intellectually scrutinised. We protest against 
a blind worship. ‘The heart has its reasons,” urges Dr Schiller; and we 
reply that the heart has indeed causes, but that it neither has nor can have 
any reasons whatever. Its phenomena supply, indeed, the material out of 
which a powerful apologetic may be constructed ; for the possibility of 
such processes in the human mind implies the negation of Naturalism. 

It has been said of medizval speculation that the thinkers who 
attempted to prove by argument the validity of ecclesiastical dogmas 
thereby implicitly recognised a criterion of truth higher than the voice of 
the Church. One is tempted to say of Dr Schiller that in exhibiting the 
reasonableness of the Pragmatist doctrine he pays unwilling and perhaps 
unconscious homage to that very reason which he affects to despise. 
Probably the most usual criticism will be that, having taunted everyone 
else with failure to grapple with the problem of error, he has himself given 
us a cheap and easy way by the bold abolition of truth. But whatever 
we may think of Dr Schiller’s theory, he has given us an attractive and 
stimulating book—marked by acuteness and lucidity. 


Hersert L. Stewart. 
CaRRICKFERGUS, IRELAND. . 





Lukas der Arzt.—Von A. Harnack.—Leipzig, 1906. (“ Beitrage sur 
Einleitung in das Neue Testament,” 1 Heft.) ! 


Summary of the argument :— 

Chap. I. 'The third Gospel and the Acts were ascribed to Luke at least 
as early as 140-150 a.p. 

If this is a false ascription, the name Luke must have been substituted 
for that of the real author of the Gospel. By “Luke” the tradition 
understood the companion of St Paul. 

Arguments in favour of this ascription :—(a) Luke is never mentioned 
in the Acts; (b) Luke was a Greek, and the Gospel and Acts 
were certainly written by a Greek ; (c) Luke was a physician, and 
so was the writer of these works ; (d) Luke was a fellow-traveller 
with St Paul, and the author accompanied the Apostle on some of 
his travels (the “ we” sections); (e) Luke was probably born at 
Antioch, and the Acts shows a special interest in that city. 

Chap. IT. On linguistic grounds it is impossible to separate the ‘“ we” 

sections from the rest of the book. 

Chap. III. “ But the contents of the book of the Acts show that it 
cannot have been written by a fellow-worker with St Paul.” Consideration 


1 An English translation of this work has just been published by Messrs Williams 
& Norgate. 
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(5) the material in the first few chapters is incomplete and sometimes 
unhistorical. But the Gospel also contains legendary material, and neither 
in Gospel nor Acts should this be a ground for denying the Lucan author- 
ship. (c) The description of the growth of the Christian Church in chaps. 
i-xv. may well have been written by a companion of St Paul; (d) the 
account of the Apostle given in chaps. xvii.—xix. is not at hopeless variance 
with St Paul’s letters, and Luke’s Paulinism is not the Paulinism of St Paul, 
but that of one who had known the Apostle. 

Chap. IV. Luke, after the destruction of Jerusalem, lived in Achaia 
or in Asia (Ephesus ?). There, about 80 a.p., he wrote the Gospel. His 
sources were Mark’s Gospel, a source which the author of the first Gospel 
also used, and Palestinian traditions of a legendary character. Some of 
these, dealing with women and with Samaria, as well as the narratives in 
the first part of the Acts which deal with Philip and his work in Samaria, 
may have come originally from Philip the Evangelist and his daughters. 

Appendix I. Linguistic evidence that the writer of the third Gospel 
and of the Acts was a physician. 

Appendix IT. An investigation of the language of Luke, chaps. i.—xi. 

Appendix III. A discussion of Acts xv. 23-29. The letter is a 
compilation of Luke's. 

Appendix IV. On the relationship between Luke and John. 


The importance of this book is twofold. In the first place, it brings 
the support of its author’s learning and reputation to a series of proposi- 
tions which have long been maintained by English critics. That the 
writer of the “ we” sections was also the writer of the whole book of the 
Acts, that this writer also composed the third Gospel, that his style 
proves him to have been a physician, and that there is no reason for 
rejecting the tradition which identified him with Luke, the companion of 
St Paul—these are conclusions which have long been maintained by the 
majority of English-writing critics, e.g. Hobart, Hawkins, Headlam, 
Sanday, Plummer, Chase, and Knowling. And these conclusions, if they 
are warranted, have an important bearing upon the historical value of the 
two writings. Of course, as Harnack says, no name can make credible an 
incredible story ; but many critics will be prepared to believe that in the 
present case the authority of one who was a companion of St Paul is 
sufficient to throw the balance of probability on to the side of much that 
in itself might be regarded as difficult if it came from the pen of a later 
and unknown writer. 

In the second place, the book is important as a corrective of methods 
of criticism which are the product of an exaggerated estimate of what 
must be expected from a New Testament writer. In this respect the work 
before us is a criticism alike of an extreme conservatism and of an extreme 
radicalism. ‘The conservative critic who argues that any particular 


of this argument :—(a) Allowing that v. 36 contains an anachronism, there 
_is no reason why infallibility should be claimed for a disciple of St Paul ; 
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statement in the Acts must be, or probably is, historically accurate because 
Luke penned it, inevitably provokes the answer of the radical that Luke 
cannot have written it because it is incredible. As Harnack says, critics 
demand from a companion of St Paul too much: they expect to find in 
him unfailing understanding of the Apostle, freedom from independent 
tendency, absolute trustworthiness, and a never-failing memory. Harnack’s 
own treatment of the subject is refreshingly independent, and his chapter 
“On the Supposed Impossibility of ascribing the Third Gospel and the 
Acts to Luke,” is one of the most interesting in the book. He seems to 
the present writer to be inclined to underrate St Luke’s accuracy as a 
historian ; but his main contention that Luke, in the Acts of the Apostles, 
is largely describing events for knowledge of which he is dependent upon 
others (Philip, Aristarchus), and that absolute accuracy and unfailing 
judgment cannot be expected from him, is both true in itself, and an 
answer to many of the arguments against the Lucan authorship. 

With regard to the date of St Luke’s work (Gospel and Acts), the 
author adheres to the judgment expressed in his Chronologie in favour of 
the period circa 80 a.p., and in view of Professor Burkitt’s recently expressed 
opinion it is worth noticing that Harnack is not inclined to believe that 
St Luke had read Josephus. Here the English scholar seems to have the 
truer insight, unless, indeed, it could be made probable the text of Josephus, 
Ant. xx. 5, has suffered interpolation from the Gospel. 

In conclusion, it may be noticed that Harnack acknowledges his debt 
to Hobart (The Medical Language of St Luke), who, in his judgment, tried 
to prove too much; and to Sir John Hawkins, to whose Horx Synopticx 
he makes constant reference. 

Witiovcusy C. ALLEN. 
Exeter CoLiece, Oxrorp. 


International Critical Commentary: The Book of Psalms.—By Charles 
Augustus Briggs, D.D., D.Litt., Graduate Professor of Theological 
Encyclopedia and Symbolics, Union Theological Seminary, New York, 
and Emilie Grace Briggs, B.D. Vol. II. [Pss. LI.-CI. ].—Edinburgh : 
T. & T. Clark, 1907. 


Reapers of the January number of this Journat will remember that an 
absolute and final opinion of Dr Briggs’ Psalter could not be given, because 
the first volume only went down to Ps. L. A hasty judgment seemed par- 
ticularly undesirable because of Dr Briggs’ long and persistent devotion to 
the cause of reconciliation between the Church (in America) and Biblical 
criticism ; and considering that a friendly alliance exists between British and 
American scholarship, it was plainly unadvisable to offer unqualified or 
unsupported criticisms. Educationally, it was heartily admitted that Dr 
Briggs deserved our gratitude for breaking with the misleading popular 
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notion that David wrote all, or most, or at least many, of the Psalms, and 
that, holding what are called “strictly moderate” views, he might perhaps 
win the confidence of theological students better than those who have 
no concern with “ moderation,” and only care for thoroughness. At the 
same time, it appeared that Dr Briggs had not made the best use of his 
space. ‘There was much in the closely printed notes that seemed like 
extracts from the Lexicon; much, too, that was superfluous in the introduc- 
tion, and had kept out many things which even the average student ought 
to be permitted to know. And though the right of critical emendation 
was fully granted, yet the advanced student was not quite adequately 
trained. From a “scientific” point of view graver charges had to be 
brought against the author. The textual criticism of the first fifty psalms 
showed no brilliance. It seemed also that Dr Briggs was imperfectly 
acquainted with what other people had done. The glosses, too, on which 
he dwelt so much, often appeared highly questionable, and the metrical and 
strophic results seemed to hover in uncertainty, owing to the timidity and 
superficiality of many of the textual corrections. Still, the hard work put 
into the book deserved cordial recognition. 

All these acknowledgments and criticisms may be repeated for the 
second volume. It is plain that Dr Briggs has had somewhat more success 
from an educational than from a scientific point of view. It is possible 
enough that his numerous pupils may object to this statement. The book 
may exactly represent the style of the teaching they have received, and 
their sense of indebtedness to a highly independent and thoroughly re- 
ligious teacher may incline them to regard criticism as an offence. Now, 
I both know and appreciate the great work of Union Seminary, but I have 
also to consider the needs of other students, especially advanced students 
—students who ought to turn into researchers—both in this country and 
in America, and I am in duty bound to make these criticisms while 
repeating those recognitions which were heartily expressed in my first 
article. How, for instance, can an advanced student be satisfied with Dr 
Briggs’ scanty and imperfect references to other scholars? He does, indeed 
(not without one striking omission), catalogue the commentators who take 
this or the other view, but where are the references to those who, though 
not commentators on the Psalms as a whole, have contributed largely to the 
discussion and elucidation of innumerable points connected with the book ? 
I am bound to say that, putting aside references to Sievers on Metre, I can 
find very few indeed in the exegetical part of the work. In vol. ii. I have 
only been struck by one of the kind that I mean (p. 540); it makes 
laudatory mention of W. R. Smith’s suggestion (Religion of the Semites, 
2nd ed., p. 176) on the tanninim or “ dragons ” of Ps. cxlviii.'7. But why 
should Toy, Nestle, Gunkel, and other contemporaries be ignored? Or if 
some reason existed for such omissions, why was no reference given to any 
article or book which gave some fairly extensive catalogue of articles and 
monographs, and showed how to use this information in the interests of 
research ? 

Voi. V.—No. 4. 60 
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Reviewers of works like the present are prone to look chiefly at results, 
omitting details. The opposite course seems to me preferable. If the 
details are faulty, the results cannot be satisfactory. For a testing psalm 
take lviii. According to Briggs, this was written in the early Hebrew 
monarchy ; Duhm, however, places it in the beginning of the reign of 
Alexander Janneus. The first couplet, according to Briggs, runs thus :— 


“ But do ye indeed speak justice ? 
In equity judge the sons of mankind ?”’ 


For the first line of which, however, Duhm gives, “ Do ye indeed, O ye gods, 
speak justice?” What parallel for the former rendering can be produced, 
I do not know. Surely “O ye gods,” or some other class-name, is abso- 
lutely required, and so much has been written in justification of “O ye 
gods” that a commentator is bound to take some notice of it. But the 
second half of the psalm is much more disappointingly done than the first. 
‘The text as it stands is indeed most trying, but would it not have been 
better to put asterisks than to risk such a hazardous translation as that 
given on p. 42, where, it is sad to see, no attempt is made to go behind the 
impossible shabhlul (snail) ? 

In fact, again and again I have been struck by the want of a keener 
textual criticism in this useful and meritorious book. There are indeed a 
considerable number of new interpretations, but what is the good of expend- 
ing ingenuity on a doubtful text? I have only noticed three plausible 
or important emendations, though the text often calls loudly for such. 
One is in lxi. 8, where Dr Briggs gives (v. 8d), “‘ Kindness and faithfulness 
on the right hand will preserve him”; another in cv. 30, where we read, 
‘in the chambers of their king ” (instead of “ of their kings”). The third 
will be mentioned presently. 

Many scholars, I think, would have been grateful if fresh light could 
have been thrown on Ps. lxviii. This is Dr Briggs’ view of vv. 11-14 
(12-15) :— 

“ Word is given ; the women are heralding war. 
The king doth strive ; armies flee ; 
And the beauty at home divideth the spoil. 
The dove on the wing is covered with silver, 
And his pinions flash with yellow gold. 
But when the vulture spreadeth her wings, it is like snow on 
Zalmon.” 


Here certainly is novelty of interpretation, helped out by emenda- 
tions, one of which has the merit of great boldness, i.e. shaddai (an 
obscure divine name) becomes dayyah, “vulture.” But can we say that 
the meaning is clear? Nor is there any discussion of “ Zalmon,” or 
reference to any books where some discussion might be found. 

Whether that famous psalm (Ixxiii.) which in our text begins, “ Truly, 
God is good to Israel,” but in Dr Briggs’ restoration, “My feet were 
almost gone,” is adequately treated, may be doubtful. Boldness reaches 
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its climax ; the omission of “ glosses” does not appear to me to make the 
psalm more primitive. No attempt has been made, however, to ascertain 
the text which underlies that called the Massoretic. 

Passing along, I find a number of strange renderings, e.g. “ my hand 
is extending without growing numb,” “I do lay hold of the night watches 
with mine eyes,” “then I said: ‘I have begun with this, The years of the 
right hand of Elyon.’” These renderings are in Ps. lxxvii. Or take these 
from Ps. lxxx., 

“ Yahweh Sabaoth, how long 
Dost thou smoke during the prayer of thy people : 
Dost thou feed them with the bread of tears, 
And give them to drink a measure of wormwood ?” 


The last line is based on a very unfortunate emendation. Or turn to 
Psalm cx. This is one of the most thoroughly treated psalms. Yet how 
little fresh light is thrown upon it! The difficult words usually (and in- 
deed by Dr Briggs) rendered “ after the order of Melchizedek ” are expunged 
as a mere gloss, and the unexpected words at the end become (by a most 
unplausible emendation), “an inheritance on the way he maketh it, 
therefore he is exalted.” The psalm is regarded as pre-exilic, and probably 
earlier than Ps. iii. 

I must not run the risk of wearying the reader. The Psalter is a 
fascinating study, but few critics fully realise the task before them. Dr 
Briggs is hardly critical enough, nor has he sufficient experience in the use 
of all the newest and best methods. If he were, how could he keep 
“in the name of Yahweh will I circumcise them” (7.e. the enemy) in Ps. 
cxviii. 12? How, too, could he confess himself baffled by ““Hashmannim” 
in Ps. lxviii. 32? And venture to change the inconvenient “ Asshur” in 
Ps. lxxxiii. 8 (9) into “Samaria,” just because of a prejudice? And 
stumble, for the same reason, at the mention of “ Cush” in Ps. lxxxvii. 4 (5) ? 

For all that, I heartily repeat the recommendation of the book already 
given. ‘The second volume, equally with the first, will be useful both to 
elementary and to advanced students, even if some of the latter may find 


parts of the work more provocative than convincing. 
T. K. Cuzyne. 


Oxrorp. 


The Common Heritage.—By M. Catherine Albright.—Headley Bros. 


“We have a share in the making of the world.” This is the faith 
outlined and enforced in these thoughtful pages. It is reached through 
an analysis of personality, in which the organic connection of the self 
with the world is traced, and illuminated with much variety of illustration. 
George Herbert’s lines, 
“OQ mighty Love! Man is one world, and hath 
Another to attend him,” 
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quoted in one of the essays, might well stand as the text of all. Man’s 
share in the making of that second and attendant world is shown to rest 
upon the fact that he is himself part and parcel of it. He is able to 
contribute to the world outside him because it is of his own kindred, and 
his very consciousness of the world within has been won by its aid. ‘The 
world of which man is a part is not rigid, but gives back a different 
response to every varying call, and a different reaction to every separate 
touch. ‘ Ask, and ye shall receive,’ ‘Give, and it shall be given to you,’ 
are not only authoritative promises, but declarations of the condition 
under which man lives in a world in which there is an Ear that listens to 
his calling and a Heart that responds to his aspirings.” 

The thoroughness with which this interdependence between man and 
his environment is accepted and insisted on is accompanied by an evident 
sense of difficulty in finding a basis for the power of choice, whose reality 
is maintained, and the statement that sin “is the necessary accompaniment 
of man’s original nature” will not go unquestioned. Few, however, will 
quarrel with the following :—‘“ He (man) cannot understand why it is 
that he seems at one time to be the irresponsible agent in a sequence of 
unchanging law, and at another to be a free man, working out his own 
purposes and will; but whichever he believes himself to be, it still remains 
for him to accept or reject the part that appears to be his. He can play 
the part of an enforced slave or a willing agent, he can be loyal or dis- 
loyal, he can glory in the eternal order in which he finds himself, or he 
can stand by indifferent and doubting.” 

The two essays, “'The Significance of Beauty,” and “Claimants for the 
Heritage,” are specially attractive, the first for its interpretation of the 
irresistible force with which beauty makes its appeal as a call from the 
heart of all things, the Heart of Love, to the heart in us; and the second, 
for a very careful and sensible discussion of the limits of self-sacrifice. 
There is great freshness in the treatment of this last subject, and a happy 
use of examples. 

The book is admirably written throughout, with much ease and charm 
of expression. 

AmBROSE BENNETT. 
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Aveling (F.) Mr Campbell’s New 
Theology. Catholic World, March 1907. 

Warschauer (J.) The New Evangel. 
224p. Clarke, 1907. 

[An attempt ‘to restate fundamental beliefs 
from the point of view of what has come to be 
known as the New Theology.”] 

Walker (W. L.) What About the New 
Theology? 205p. T. & T. Clark, 1907. 

{A criticism of Mr Campbell’s teaching. } 

Orr (Prof. J.), and others. Present-Day 
Theology. Homil. R., April 1907. 

{A discussion of the question “ What are the 
essential Articles of a Theology such as may 
of use as a system of faith in the Church?” 

Stafford (B. T.) Dogma and Life. 

Bibliotheca Sacra, April 1907. 

[Strongly maintaining the need and truth of 
creed-dogma, } 

Anon. The Religion of a Layman: 
Studies of Various Subjects—the Serious 
Reflections of a Long Life. With a Re- 
view of the Westminster Confession of 
Faith. 230p. Waddie, 1907, 

h  Girdlestone(R. B.) Monotheism, Hebrew 
and Christian (Judaism and Christianity : 
Short Studies, vii.) 43p. Longmans, 1907. 

Hyde (James) The Old Faith Restated. 

116p. Warne, 1907. 
l _ from the Swedenborgian point of 
view. 

Ritchie (W. B.) Revelation and Re- 
ligious Certitude. 338p. 

Gardner Hitt, 1907. 

[Review will follow.] 


Houtin (Albert) La Crise du Clergé. 
= Nourry, 1907. 

(The special characteristic of the numerous 
present crises is that they come from the intelli- 
gence and not from character or customs. They 
are dramas of the head. Author believes that 
those who scorn the Church to-day will come to 
hold fast to the three true mysteries— God, free- 
will, and the immortality of the soul.) 

Anon, For Truth or For Life. 

Dub. R., April 1907. 

{The decrees are intended really to tolerate a 
wider view than their rhetoric suggests. But at 
the present time, when the conclusions of scholars 
are known to so many, methods suitable to an 
earlier time have serious drawbacks.) 

Lilly (W. S.) The Newest View of 
Christ. Fort. R., June 1907. 

{Examination of Pfleiderer’s Entstehung des 
Christenthums.} P 

Rosegger (Peter) My Kingdom of Heaven. 
330p. Hodder & Stoughton, 1907, 

{A defence of orthodox belief.] 

10 Radford(L. B.) Distinctions of External 

Function in the Holy Trinity. 

Expos., May 1907. 
12 Allen (Alexander V.C.) Freedom in the 
Church, or The Doctrine of Christ as the 
Lord hath commanded, and as this Church 
hath received the same according to the 
Commandments of God, 223p. 

Macmillan, 1907. 

{Virgin-birth a as the miraculous or 
supernatural mode by which God became in- 
carnate in Christ.] 

Orde-Ward (F, W.), ed. Lux Hominum. 
Studies of the Living Christ in the World 
of To-day. 424p. Griffiths, 1907. 

[Review will follow.] 
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Mead (C. M.) What is meant by the 

Divinity of Man? Amer, J, Th., Apr. 1907. 
Wright (H. W.) Can the Human Char- 

acter of Jesus be called Divine ? 

Amer. J. Th., April 1907. 


20 Brown (Alex.) Jesus on His own Voca- 


tion. Cont. R., May 1907. 
Ross (G. A. J.) The Universality of 
Jesus. 182p. Hodder & Stoughton, 1907. 


22 Crannell(P. W.) Christ’s Person in the 


Twentieth Century. 
Bibliotheca Sacra, April 1907. 
A Layman. Who was Jesus? or, The 
Virgin Birth and the New Theology. 32p. 
Elliot Stock, 1907. 


26 Dinsmore(C. A.) Atonement in Litera- 


ture and Life. 268p. Constable, 1907. 


40 Haldimann (Hector) Le Fidéisme ; Etude 


critique de la Doctrine du ‘‘Salut par la 

Foi, indépéndamment des Croyances.” 101p. 

Fischbacher, 1907. 

Leliévre (C.) Quelques remarques sur les 
idées de salut, de grice et de foi. 

Rev. chrét., May 1907. 


60 Knopf-Marburg (Rudolf) Die Zukunfts- 


hoffnungen des Urchristentums. (Religions- 
geschichtliche Volksbiicher, 1, 13.) 64p. 

Mohr, 1907. 
[Deals with the Jewish idea of the Future and 
with Christian and Greek Eschatology.) 


65 Metcalf (A.) The Philosophy of the 


Future Life. Homil. R., April 1907. 
Rice (W. N.), and others. Is Belief in 
Immortality dying out? 
Homil. Rev., Mar. 1907. 
[A symposium.] 


E ETHICS. 1-9 Practical Theology, 


Christian Ethics, Transition to General 
Ethics, 10 Theories, 20 Applied Ethics, 
Sociology, 23 Economics, 27 Education. 


Rashdall (Hastings) The Theory of Good 
and Evil. A Treatise on Moral Philosophy. 
2 Vols. 332+ 464p. Clarendon Press, 1907. 

[Review will follow.} 

Mellone (S. H.) The Present Crisis in 
Christian Morals. Cont, R., April 1907. 


10 Perry (R. Barton) The Conception of 


Moral Goodness. Phil. R., March 1907, 
Fawonnet (P.) ‘‘The Origin and De- 
velopment of Moral Ideas,” d’aprés Wester- 
marck, Rev. Phil., April 1907. 
French (F.C.) A Factor in the Evolution 
of Morals, J. of Phil., April 11, 1907. 
Boucaud (Ch.) Whistoire du droit et la 
philosophie de l’action. 
Rev. de Phil., May 1907. 
Deshumbert (M.) Morale de la Nature. 
74p. Nutt, 1907. 
Wright (H. W.) The Classification of 
the Virtues. J. of Phil., March 14, 1907. 
Ewer (Bernard C.) Determinism and 
Indeterminism in Motives. 
Phil. R., May 1907. 
(Determinism and Indeterminism are comple- 
mentary and relative truths.] 
Renauld (ZL. v.) Freiheit und Arbeit. 
Arch, f. system. Phil., xiii. 2, 1907. 
[Freedom and Work are nut opposed to one 
another. The ideal of culture is an advance out 
of a condition of irrational physical and psychical 
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Unfreedom through rational material and 
spiritual work and rest to a condition of physical 
and psychical Freedom and self-activity.] 
20 MacCunn (John) Six Radical Thinkers : 
Bentham, J. S. Mill, Cobden, Carlyle, 
Mazzini, T. H. Green. 268p. 
Longmans, 1907. 
Armstrong (A. C.) Individual and 
Social Ethics, J. of Phil., Feb. 28, 1907. 
Henderson (C. R.) Social Duties Relating 
to the Family. Bibl. World, Mar.—Apr. 1907. 
(Courtship, marriage, divorce.] 
Kerby(W.J.) Human Nature and Social 
Questions. Catholic World, April 1907. 
Ledermann(£.) Le Terrianisme, 
R. du christianisme social, Feb. 1907. 
{On the Workmen’s Gardens movement in 
France.) 
Gide(C.) Le devoir de l’impét. 
R. du christianisme social, March 1907. 
(Discusses the nature of taxation and why the 
levying of it leads to irritation and evasion. 
Government needs should be regulated and met by 
voluntary offerings or by state-ownership profits.) 
Monnier (H.) Le Paradis socialiste et 
le ciel chrétien. Rev. chrét., April 1907. 
{An ironic treatment of socialistic ideals.] 
Slater (T.) The Ethical Aspect of Boy- 
cotting. Irish Th. Quar., April 1907. 
Wagner (Adolph) The Rights and 
Wrongs of Socialism. Fort. R., April 1907, 
Palante (G.) Anarchisme et Individual- 
isme: Essai de Psychologie Sociale. 
Rev. Phil., April 1907. 
{Anarchism is essentially a social, economic, 
and political doctrine, which tries to realise in 
facts a certain ideal. Individualism is a state of 
soul, a certain intellectual and emotional attitude 
of the individual in regard to society.] 
Anon. Proposals for a Voluntary 
Nobility. 31p. Samurai Press, 1907. 


{Founded to a large extent upon the writings 
of H. G. Wells.) 


Sutter (Julie) Britain’s Hope: An Open 
Letter Concerning the Pressing Social 
Problems to the Rt. Hon. J. Burns, 145p., 

Clarke, 1907. 

Collingwood (B.) The Task before the 
Anti-vivisectionists, Dub. R., — 1907. 

(A careful analysis and refutation 0’ 
ments of anti-vivisectionists.] 


23 Anet(H.) Moralité commerciale. 


R. du christianisme social, Feb. 1907. 
{Some account of the Christian Social Union, 
with the reproduction of an article by Mr Carter 
and Canon Scott Holland.) , 
Anet (H.) Moralité commerciale. 
R. du christianisme social, May 1907. 
[Quotes the opinions of men in business, who 
seem to regard trickery as a regrettable necessity. 
Discusses also the morality of some common 
trade devices.] 


Harty (J. M.) The Living Wage—its 

Ethical Basis. Irish Th. Quar., Apr. 1907. 

Holmes (T.) London Home Industries 
and the Sweating of Women’s Labour. 

Church Q. R., April 1907. 

[An account by the well-known former Police 

Court missionary of the conditions of life and 


work, of sweated women, and of practical schemes 
for their betterment.] 


Kerby (W. J.) Human Nature and 
Property. Catholic World, May 1907. 
Monod (W.) Le réle de Vacheteur dans 

les conflits Economiques. 
R. du christianisme social, April 1907. 


the argu- 
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{Sets forth the principles and practices recom- 
mended to buyers by the Ligue sociale d'achetewrs. | 
Neégre (Mile. A.) travail féminin 4 
domicile. 
R. du christianisme social, April 1907. 
Ryan (J. A.) Certain Problems of In- 
dustrial Justice. Irish Th. Quar., Apr. 1907. 
(Discusses, in the form of answers to criticisms, 
the justice of the demand for a living wage, what 
constitutes such wage, and the just means of 
obtaining it. 


] 
27 Wright (W. E. C.) Education and 


Character. Bibliotheca Sacra, April 1907. 
Barth (Paul) Die Geschichte der Erzie- 
hung in ——o Beleuchtung, vi. 
Vierteljahrssch. f. w. Phil., xxxi. 1, 1907. 
[Relations of the classes of West European 
society in the second half of the Middle Ayes. 
Origin of the universities. The theory of Vincenz 
von Beauvais as to education.) 
Eucken (R.) Religion et Culture, 
Liberté chrét., March 1907. 
(Setting forth their necessary inter-dependence.] 
Airaudi (J.), Ecoles normales et insti- 
tuteurs. 1. L’Ecole sans Dieu. L’Ecole 
contre Dieu, R. du clergé frangais, 
Mar. 15, Apr. 15, and May 15, 1907. 
{In practice these schools are free-thought 
seminaries, more closely shut and barricaded 
than religious ones. Teachers trained there are 
a solid body of ‘‘anti-curés” and proclaim their 
free-thought mission. Socially and politically 
they are attached to revolutionary groups.] 
Bishop of Limerick, Irish University 
Education: Dub, R., April 1907. 
[A plea for a modification of Bryce’s scheme. } 
Nicole(R.) L’Education religieuse et la 
question scolaire. 
La Liberté chret., Feb. 1907. 
{A Swiss pastor's plea for the exclusion of 
religious teaching from the public school, which 
is not the place for it.] h 
Sisson (£. O.) The Spirit and Value of 
Prussian Religious Education. 
Amer. J, Th., April 1907. 
[Religion is universally recognised in Germany 
as the necessary basis of morality, but the actual 
religi teaching in the schools gives general 
dissatisfaction. It is an “ effort to bolster up a 
formal creed and an ecclesiastical establishment 
which are no longer in accord with the best 
thought and work of the time.”) 





F PASTORALIA. 2 Sermons. 


De Molinos (Michael) The Spiritual 
Guide which Disentangles the Soul. With 
Intro. by Kathleen Lyttelton, and a Note 
by H. Scott Holland. (Lib. of Devot.) 

Methuen, 1907. 

Oil and Wine. Reissue 
362p. Longmans, 1907. 
Les Raisons du 
Sansot, 1907. 


2038p. 

Tyrrell (G.) 
with New Pref. 

Schneider (Edouard) 
Ceur. 288p. 

Congreve (George) A Day-Book of Short 
Readings for Use by Busy People: Trinity 


to Advent. 435p. Masters, 1907. 
Currier (A. H.) The Value and Uses of 
the Imagination in Preaching, 
Bibliotheca Sacra, April 1907. 
Durand-Pallot (Ch.) Introduction au 
probléme moderne delacured’ame. R. du 
christianismesocial, Mar., Apr.and May 1907. 


[Physiological and psychological knowledge in- 
dispensable. Mere exhortation a failure.) 


Berle (A. A.) The Education of a 
Minister. Bibliotheca Sacra, Apri] 1907. 
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{An incisive attack upon seminary education 
testant), and a lament over the humiliating 
conditions of ministerial service in American con- 
gregations, which destroy independence.] 
Morgan (G. C.) The Deceitfulness of 
Sin. Homilet. Rev., March 1907, 
Vine (C. H.) The Old Faith and the 
New Theology. 266p. Sampson Low, 1907. 
{Collection of sermons and essays by leading 
Congregationalist ministers. } 
Matheson (G.) The 
Women of the Bible. — 
Hodder & Stoughton, 1907. 
(Last work completed by the great Scotch 
preacher.) 


G BIOGRAPHY. 2 English. 


Nundy (A.) Kali Charan Banurji: in 
Memoriam. Hindustan Rev., Mar. 1907. 
[A Hindoo Christian convert, “ the greatest man 
India produced in the 19th century,” if greatness 
consists in the service a man renders to his 
country.) 
1 Ross(Janet) Galileo in the Val D’Arno. 
Mont. R., April 1907. 
Dimnet (E.) M. Clemenceau as Writer 
and Philosopher. 19th Cent., April 1907. 
Arbousset (B.) Le docteur Constantin, 
un précurseur de la Réforme en Espagne. 
La Liberté chrét., Feb. 1907. 
Cartier (J.) Brunetiére apologiste. 
R. pratique d’Apologétique, Nos. 36-39, 
Mar. 15-May 1, 1907. 
[Tracing the development of Bruntiére’s thought 
as it led him from Agnosticism to Catholieism.] 
Godet (P.) Ch.-Jos, Hefele. 
R. du clergé frangais, May 15, 1907. 
Klein (F.) Ferdinand Brunetieére. 
Catholic World, ay 1907. 
Ledermann(£.) Fréderic Le Play. 
R. du christianisme social, May 1905. 
Wintrebert(L.) Berthelot. 
R. du clergé frangais. 
(A critical appreciation of his scientific work 
and the place of his scientific theories. His 
religious attitude is lamented, and is traced to his 
view that the Ezplanation of nature is the end 
of Science.] 
Staley (Vernon) Richard Hooker. (The 
Great Churchmen Series.) 225p. 
Masters, 1907. 
Russell (G. W. HE.) Dr Pusey. (Leaders 
of the Church, 1800-1900.) 213p. 
Mowbray, 1907. 
Masterman(G. F. C.) Frederick Denison 
Maurice. (Leaders of the Church, 1800- 
1900.) 2387p. Mowbray, 1907. 
Stephen (Caroline E.), ed. The First Sir 
James Stephen: Letters with Biographical 
Notes. 300p. Heffer, 1906. 
{This book is printed for private circulation only. 
The compiler, Sir James Stephen’s daughter, 
wishes to convey a glimpse of something less 
tangible, more lasting, than any opinion—namely, 
his religious experience, and profound and 
devout reverence. } 
Pollock (Sir F.) Frederic William Mait- 
land. Quar. R., April 1907. 
{An appreciative account. The real monu- 
ment to Maitland would be a school of the com- 
mon law in England, worthy to stand beside that 
of Harvard.) 
Mackintosh(R.) Principal Rainy. 136p. 
Melrose, 1907. 
Durban (W.) John Watson, D.D. (‘‘ Ian 
Maclaren ”), Homil. Rev., March 1905. 


Representative 





(A slight sketch, written before Watson’s death, 
chiefly an appreciation of him as preacher.) 
Monod (L.) Josephine Butler. 
Rev. chrét., March 1907. 


H HISTORY. x Persecutions C Chris- 
tian M Medieval R Modern 2 English. 


Ward (A. W.), and others, eds. The 
Cambridge Modern History. Vol. x. The 
Restoration. 964p. Clay, 1907. 

(Contains inter alia:—The Papacy and the 
Catholic Church, by Lady Blennerhassett ; Litera- 
ture in Germany, by J. G. Robertson ; Catholic 
Emancipation, by H. W. C. Davis ; The Revolu- 
tion in English Poetry and Fiction, by W. J. 
Courthope; The British Economists, by J. 8S. 


Nicholson. ] 

Anon. Lord Acton’s Lecture on Modern 
History. _ . Edin. R., April 1907. 

Carnoy (A.) Eléments celtiques dans 
les noms de personnes des inscriptions 
d’Espagne. 

Le Muséon, vol. viii., Nos, 1-2, 1907. 

C Peritz (1. J.) The Communism of the 
First Christian Society. 

Homil. R., April 1907. 

Watson(E. W.) Palladius and Egyptian 
Monasticism. Church Q. R., April 1907. 

Holmes (W. Gordon) The Age of Jus- 
tinian and Theodora. A History of the 
Sixth Century a.pD. Vol. ii. 400p. 

Bell, 1907. 

{This completes a valuable and useful work.] 

H_ = Kriiger-Giessen (Gustav) Das Papsttum : 
Seine Idee und ihre Trager (Religions- 
geschichtliche Volksbiicher,iv. 3-4). 160p. 

Mohr, 1907. 

{A brief history of the Papacy.) 

M M‘Caffrey (J:) Irish Episcopal Elections 
in the Middle Ages. 

Irish Th. Quar., April 1907. 

Moran (Card. Abp.) Some Strictures on 
Prof. Bury’s “‘ Life of St Patrick.” 

Irish Th. Quar., April 1907. 

Bruce (H.) The Age of Schism: An 
Outline of the History of the Church from 
A.D. 1304 to a.D. 1503. (The Church Uni- 
versal, Vol. v.) 286p. Rivingtons, 1907. 

R_ Gasquet (Abbot) Some Victims of the 
Great French Revolution. 

Catholic World, April and May 1907. 

{The marytred Carmelite Nuns of Compiégne, 
and an English community of Benedictine nuns 
at.Cambrai.} 

Hoskins (J. P.) German Influence on 
Religious Life and Thought in America 
during the Colonial Period. 

Princeton Th. Rev., April 1907. 

Kawerau (G.) Zwei Briefe aus den 
Tagen des Todes Luthers, 

Th. St. u. Krit., April 1907. 

{One from Georg v. Amsdorf and one from 
Georg Major, addressed to Nicholas v. Amsdorf.] 

Scott (Mrs Maawell) The Nuns of the 
Visitation at Rouen, 1792-1807. 

Catholic World, Mar. 1907. 

Lindsay (Thomas M.) A History of the 
Reformation. (Inter. Theo. Lib.) Vol. ii. 
631p. Clark, 1907. 

{Review will follow.} 

Plummer (Alfred) English Church His- 
tory from the Death of Charles I. to the 
Death of William III. 187p. Clark, 1907. 
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(Four lectures on (i) The Triumph and Failure 
of Puritanism ; (ii) toration and Retaliation ; 
The Struggle for Religious Toleration, an 
(iv) The Latitudinarian Failure and Success.) 

Bulkeley (H. J.) The Religious Teaching 
of ‘-_—_- oye d in Church and School, 
Pref. by the Bishop of Hereford.  24p. 

Elliot Stock, 1907. 


INDIVIDUAL CHURCHES AND 
WRITERS. O Fathers 2 RB.C. 
Church 3 Anglican. 


Hyde (J.) Benedict Chastanier and the 
Illuminati of Avignon. 
New Church Rev., April 1907. 
{The history of their connection with Sweden- 
borgianism.]} 
Crafer (7. W.) Macarius Magnes, a 
neglected Apologist. J. Th. St., Apr. 1907. 
{A defence of the Apocritica, which is dated in 
the firet years of the 4th century.) 
@ Ales (A.) and Vacandard. La réserve 
des trois cas et l’édit de Calliste, 
R. du clergé francais, May 1, 1907. 
Souter (A.) The Commentary of Pelagius 
on the Epistles of 8. Paul. 
Expos., May 1907. 
[The history of the transmission of the work.) 
Vacandard (E.) Tertullien et les trois 
péchés irrémissibles, 
R. du clergé frangais, April 1, 1907. 
[A contribution to recent controversy as to 
whether Tertullian held adultery, homicide and 


idolatry remissible or not. Writer believes T. 
held them to be irremissible.} 
Feder (A. Leonhard)  Justins des 
Martyrers Lehre von Jesus Christus, 303p. 
; Herder, 1907. 
Giraud (A.) Chronique religieuse de 
Russie. R, duclergé francais, Mar. 1, 1907. 
(Dealing fully with the religious situation in 
Russia, as it affects the Orthodox, the Old 
Believers and the Roman Catholics. Information 
is given about the proposed Orthodox General 
Council and the preliminary steps already taken.) 
Baudrillart (A.) Questions d’enseigne- 
ment supérieur ecclésiastique. 
RK. du clergé frangais, Mar. 15, 1907. 
{In reference to the Church of France.} 
_Crouzil (L.) Cérémonies et manifesta- 
tions extérieures du culte catholique. 
R. du clergé frangais, Feb. 15, 1907. 
(Distinguishing those permissible and those 


forbidden 5 cae regulation under the recent 
Separation Law.) 


Crouzil (Z.) Monuments, signes et 
emblémes religieux sous la loi de séparation, 
R. du clergé frangais, April 1, 1907. 
Dubois (F.) Le Temoignage des Martyrs. 
R. du clergé frangais, Mar. 15, 1907. 
{Intervenes in the controversy between MM. 
Laberthonniére and Allard in the Annales de 
philosophie chrétienne, as to the nature and object 
of the testimony of martyrs. The conclusion is 
there can only be authentic martyrs ‘‘in the truth, 
i.e. in the Catholic Church.”] 


Dubois (F.) and Laberthonniére (L.) Le 
Temoignage des Martyrs, 

R. du clergé frangais, April 15, 1907. 

De Franqueville (Comtesse) The Religious 

Crisis in France: Some Personal Impressions. 

Church Q. R., April 1907. 

{The writer (formerly Lady Sophia Palmer) 

believes the people to be attached to the Church, 





and any contrary opinion based on the election 
results is mistaken as to their significance.) 

Fox (J. J.) The Relations of Church and 
State. II. Catholic World, Mar. 1907, 

(The Roman theory of Ecclesiastical Supremacy 
is absolute, but the conditions of its application 
are everywhere wanting. Those conditions require 
religious unity under the Papacy, and a Papal 
authority resting on common consent, as in the 
Middle Ages.) 

Thompson (J. W.) On the Identity of 
Bernard of Cluny. J. Th. St., April 1907, 

{Identifies him as coming from Murles, not 
Morlaix, and as belonging to the family of the 
Lords of Montpellier.) 

Romanes (Ethel) The Story of Port 
Royal. 504p. Murray, 1907, 

{Written from the Anglican puint of view. ‘The 
purpose has been to show what kind of people, 
what sort of Christians were the Port Royalists. 
Catholics they were; Ultramontanes they were 
not.] 

de Pascal (@.) L’organisation intérieure 
del’Eglise de France. R. du clergé frangais, 

Mar. 1 and April 15, 1907. 

[Suggestions consequent upon the Separation 
Law. ‘It is in no way revolutionary to ask for 
France a treatment analogous to that which 
England and America enjoy.”) 

Mignot (Mgr.) Mgr. le Camus et la crise 
moderne. 

R. du clergé frangais, Feb. 15, 1907. 

[A liberal recognition of modern ditliculties and 
of the late Bishop of Rochelle's attitude toward 
them.] 

Sabatier (Paul) The Bishops’ Declaration 
of January 1907; A significant Episode 
in the struggle between France and the 
Holy See. Albany R., May 1907. 

Vacandard (E.) Encore la question du 
pouvoir coercitif de l’Eglise. 

R. du clergé frangais, Feb, 15, 1907. 

{Seeks to soften the rigour of Pius IX.’s con- 
demnation of those who say the Church has not 
the right to repress by temporal penalties those 
who violate its laws. The Pope's declaration is 
held to imply no more than moral constraint.) 

Bremond (1/,) The Mystery of Newman. 
Trans. by H. ©. Corrance, With Intro, 
by G. Tyrrell. 378p. 

Williams & Norgate, 1907, 

[Review will follow.) , 

Anon, Newman and Manning. 

Quar. R., April 1907. 

{Deals mainly with the ground covered by 
Thureau-VDangin, La Renaissance Catholique en 
Angleterre au X [Xe Siecle (Troisisme Partie).] 

Bremond (H.)  <Apologie pour les 
Newmanistes frangais. 

R. pretique d’Apologétique, Mar, 1, 1907, 

{Maintains against Lebreton and Wilfrid Ward, 
his judgment of Newman's philosophy, as being 
opposed to scholastic orthodoxy.]} : 

Lebreton (J.) Le primat de la conscience, 
d’aprés Newman. 

R. pratique d’Apologétique, March 1, 1907. 

{Keply to Bremond’s Apology in the same 
number. } s aes 

Anon. Anti-Clericalism in France, 

Dub. R., April 1907. 

(By an English Protestant, a keen observer, who 
has resided in Paris upwards of a quarter of a 
century.) 

Palmer (Sophia M.) The Church Diffi- 
culties in France from a French Point of 
View. 19th Cent., June 1907, 

Anon. The Story of a Paris Convent. 

Dub. R., April 1907, 
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8  MacCarthy (Desmond) The Life and 
Works of Father Ignatius, 
Albany R., June 1907. 
Anon. Ecclesiastical Courts, 
Church Q. R., April 1907. 
(Condemns the suggestions on this head by the 
recent Commission, and favours a purely ecclesi- 
astical court in spiritual causes, with a secular 
court of appeal in alleged cases of abuse or in- 
justice.) 
Albrecht (O.) Katechismusstudien. 
Th. St. u. Krit., April 1907. 
es account of a manuscript (text is given) con- 
taining the catechism on the Ten Commandments 
from Luther's Little Catechism.) 
Fliystrup (C. E.) The Church of Den- 
mark, Church Q. R., April 1907. 
{Finds historic relations and present similarities 
with the English Church; but the lack of 
apostolic succession makes union impossible.) 
Mellon (P.) Les Universités protestantes 
et les Ecossais (André Melvin). 
Rev. chrét., Feb. 1907. 
{An account of the Huguenot academies of 
France and their Scottish professors. } 
Pihlmann (H.) Die Erlanger Theologie. 
Thre Geschichte und ihre Bedeutung. 
Th. St. u. Krit., April 1907. 
{A_ historic-dogmatic study of the theological 
teaching of Th jus, Hoffman, and Frank.} 
Roy (G. G.) and Viénot (J.) La Faculté 
libre de théologie protestante de Paris et sa 
reconstitution, Rev. chrét., May 1907. 
{Address and report on the work, needs and 
prospects of this faculty.) 
Szlupas(J.) Lithuania and its Ancient 
Calvinistic Churches. 
Princeton Th. Rev., April 1907. 
Thieme (Dr) Zur Rechtfertigungslehre 
der Apologie, Th. St. u. Krit., Apr. 1907, 
(Discusses the interpreters and the interpreta- 
tions of Melanchthon’s teaching on Justification. 
Writer describes his paper as a cry, ‘“‘ Back to 
Eichhorn.” } 


Viénot (J.) M. Brunetiére et Calvin. 
Rev. chrét., Feb. 1907. 
(Reply to Brunetiére's criticisms.) 
Boseley (Ira) The Independent Church 
of Westminster Abbey (1650-1826). 320p. 
Unwin, 1907. 
{Attempts to trace the origin and study the 
history of the Independent Church in Westminster 


Abbey. ] 
M'‘Nabb (Vincent) The Future of the 
Free Churches. Dub. R., April 1907. 
{There is no future for them, but all that is 
true and good in their thoughts will be taken 
up into the fuller synthesis of the Catholic 
movement. } 


L LITERATURE. 
6 Italian 9 Classical, 


2 Brégy (K.) The Poetry of Aubrey de 
Vere. Catholic World, March 1907. 
W Prothero(G. W.) The Life and Letters 
of Leslie Stephen. 19th Cent., April 1907. 
Hankin (St John) Mr Bernard Shaw as 
Critic. Fort. R., June 1907. 
A rome devoted to Mr Shaw's observatious on 

en 


Garrett (Lindsay S.) The Essence of 

Hardyism. ont. R., June 1907. 
(An adverse estimate of Hardy's work.) 

8 Brown (P. Hume) The Character of 

Goethe. Quar. R., April 1907. 

(The mediwval conception of the Christian 

revelation with its mechanical deity and its 





2 English 3 German 





ascetic ideal seemed to Goethe an outrage at once 
on nature and the human spirit. On the other 
hand, of a Christianity based on the graces and 
virtues that make for the elevation of life, on an 
understanding of the universe compatible with 
re he deemed himself the true friend 
an y.) 


Anon. Peasant Studies in French 
Fiction. Edin. R., April 1907. 

(George Sand, Balzac, Flaubert, Zola, etc.] 

Verrall(A. W.) The Birth of Virgil. 

Albany R., June 1907. 

[Discussion of Dante, Inferno, i. 70.) 

Mayor (J. B.) Virgil and Isaiah: An 
Enquiry into the Sources of the Fourth 
Eclogue of Virgil. Expos., April 1907. 

Ramsay (W. M.) The Divine Child in 
Virgil. A Sequel to Professor Mayor’s 
Study. Expos., April 1907. 

(First article. Writer supposes Virgil had a 


direct acquaintance with a Greek version of 
Isaiah. 


Morshead (FE. D. A.) Euripides and his 
Modern Interpreters. 

Church Q, R., April 1907. 
Paul (Herbert) The Greek Anthology. 
19th Cent., April 1907. 

Phillimore (J. S.) Asclepiades. 
Dub. R., April 1907. 
Traube (Ludwig), ed. Quellen und 
Untersuchungen zur lateinischen Philologie 
des Mittelalters: Johannes Scottus, von 
Edward K, Rand. Bandi., Heftii. 116p. 
Beck, 1906. 


M RELIGIONS. MYTHOLOGY. 4 


1 


2 


4 


Hinduism. 
12 Occultism. 


Beauvois(E.) Le Paradis de!’Atlantique 
d’aprés les traditions concordantes de 
Vancien et du nouveau monde. 


ism. 9 Demonology. 


Le Musé¢on, vol. viii., Nos. 1-2, 1907. 
Cart (J.) Une église gnostique a Paris 
Liberté chrét., May 15, 1907. 


Girard (D. M.) 
Mineure, le Djanik. 
Le Muséon, vol. viii., Nos. 1-2, 1907. 
(Geographical and historical study.) 
Kellett (Z. £.) Some Notes on Christian 
Dioscurism. Expos., April 1907. 
Suhrvardy (H. S.) The Bab and Babism. 
Hindustan R., April 1907. 
Gaskell (G. A.) Some Aspects of the 
Zoroastrian Scriptures. 
vast and West, April 1907. 


(Deals with the doctrine of the Future State of 
the Righteous. ] 

Saintyves (P.) Les Saints Successeurs 
des Dieux. (Essais de Mythologie Chréti- 
enne.) 416p, Nourry, 1907. 

(Animportant work, dealing with the origin of 
the Cult of the Saints, the sources of the hagio- 
graphic legends, and the mythology of proper 
names. ] 


Farnell (LZ. Rk.) The Cults of the Greek 
States, vols. iii., iv. 406-462p. 


Frowde, 1907. 

Bailey (Cyril) Ancient Rome. (Reli- 
gions Ancient and Modern.) a 

Constable, 1907. 


Jyotish Vedanga: 
Hindustan Rev., Mar. 1907. 


Un Coin de 1|’Asie 


{Review will follow.) 


(A valuable little work. ] 
‘* Barhaspatyah,” 


Last Words, 
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[Answers the criticisms made on the pre- 
poe of the author, under the title The 
JSyoti Vedanga Explained.} 

Menant (Mile. D.) The Influence of Max 
Miiller’s Hibbert Lectures in India. 

Amer, J. Th., April 1907. 

Prasad (M.) Pataliputra: Its Place in 
Indian History. Hindustan R., Apr. 1907. 

Singh (Raja) Social Gulf between 
Indians and Europeans. 

Hindustan Rev., Mar. 1907. 

Zutshi (M. L.) Hindu Protestantism. 
IV. Hindustan Rev., Jan. 1907. 

{On Raja Ram Mohan Roy and the Brahmo 
Somaj. The greatness of the leader is recognised, 
but the movement is regarded as a failure.) 

Zutshi(M. L.) Hindu Protestantism. V. 

Hindustan Rev., Feb. 1907. 

[An account of the Arya Samaj and its founder ; 
this movement succeeded the Brahmo Samaj and 
has been much more successful.) 

Zutshi(M. L.) Hindu Protestantism. VI. 
Mr Ranadeand the Indian Social Conference. 

Hindustan Rev., Mar. 1907. 

[Properly a Social Reform movement, not an 
intense but an all-pervading influence.] 

Foakes-Jackson (F. J.) Israel and Persia. 
III. Interpreter, April 1907. 

Frank (Helena) H. N. Byalik and his 
Poems. Jewish Q. R., April 1907. 

Gottheil (R.) An Eleventh Century Docu- 
ment concerning a Cairo Synagogue. 

Jewish Q. R., April 1907. 

{Arabic text, translation, and maps.} 

Hersch (I. H.) The French Revolution 
and the Emancipation of the Jews. 

Jewish Q. R., April 1907. 

Hodglein (T.) Antiochus Epiphanes and 
the Maccabees. Interpreter, April 1907. 

{I. Antiochus Epiphanes. To be followed by an 
article on the Maccabees. ] 

Levy (S.) Original Virtue, and other 
Short Studies. 177p. Longmans, 1907. 

{Eleven Essays on Jewish doctrine and litera- 


ture.) 

Eschelbacher (Joseph) Das Judentum im 
Urteile der modernen protestantischen The- 
ologie. Ein Vortrag. 64p. — Fock, 1907. 

Konig (Eduard) The Wandering Jew. 

19th Cent., June 1907. 

[A study of ideas about Ahasuerus.] 

Becker-Heidelberg (C. H.) Christentum 
und Islam. (Religionsgeschichtliche Volks- 
biicher, iii. 8.) 56p. Mohr, 1907. 

12 Transactions of the 2nd Annual Congress 
of the Federation of European Sections of 
the Theosophical Society, held in London, 
July 1905. 461p. 

Theosoph. Pub. Soc., 1907. 

Hyde (James) A Bibliography of the 

Works of Emanuel Swedenborg: Original 

and Translated. 742p. 
Swedenborg Soc., 1906. 
Sageret(J.) Del’esprit magique a l’esprit 
scientifique. Rev. Phil., Mar., Apr., 1907. 


P PHILOSOPHY. 10° Metaphysics, 21 
Epistemology, 33 ** Psychical Research, 40 ** 
Psychology, 60 ** Logic, 70 ** Systems, 90 °° 
Philosophers. 


Ewald (Oscar) Contemporary Philosophy 
in Germany (1906). Phil. R., May 1907. 


12 Farges(A.) Le doute mé 
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{There is a tendency towards a return to Post- 
{Kantian idealism.) 
10 Bax (ZH. Belfort) The Roots of sey | ; 
Being Suggestions for a Philosophical Re- 
New Ed. 3831p. 
Grant Richards, 1907. 
Calkins (Mary Whiton) The Persistent 
Problems of Philosophy. 588p. 
Macmillan, 1907. 
(Reviews, under the heading of ‘* Numerical 
Pluralism,” the systems of Descartes, Hobbes, 
Leibniz, Berkeley, Hume; the system of Kant; 
and under the heading ‘‘ Numerical Monism,” 
Spinoza, Fichte, Schopenhauer, Hegel. Author 
herself supports ‘‘ monistic personalism.”} 


construction. 


‘11 Boodin (John E.) The Ultimate Attri- 


butes of Reality. J. of Phil., a | 28, 1907. 
thodi 


que peut- 
Rev. de Phil., April 1907. 


il étre universel ? 


13 Weiss(Berthold) Natiirliche und sittliche 


Weltordnung,. 
Arch. f. system. Phil., xiii. 2, 1907. 
{An attempt to make clear the laws of the 
natural and the commands of the moral world- 
order, to exhibit the opposition between them, 
and to show in how far such opposition can be 
overcome.] 


Hinton (C. H.) An Episode of Flatland : 
or How a Plane Folk discovered the Third 
Dimension. To which is added, An Outline 
of the History of Unaea, 181p. 

Sonnenschein, 1907. 

Rabagliati (A.) The Functions of Food 
in the Body: Does either Bodily Energy or 
Bodily Heat come from the Food? 46p. 

Elliot Stock, 1907. 

Windle (B. C. A.) De Vries and the 
Theory of Mutations. Dub. R., April 1907. 

Turner (H, H.) Man’s Place in the Uni- 
verse: A Further Note on the Views of Dr 
A. W. Wallace, Fort. R., April 1907. 

14 Spearman (C.) An ‘ Economic’ Theory 
of Spatial Perception. | Mind, April 1907. 


{Localisation shows itself to be exactly such as 
to produce the maximum mental economy. ]} 
21 Allara (Vincenzo) Sulla Causa del 
Cretinismo, i, 
Arch, f. system. Phil., xiii. 2, 1907. 
Meinong (A.) Uber die Stellung der 
Gegenstandstheorie im System der Wissen- 
schaften, iii, 
Z. f. Phil. u. Phil. Krit., exxx. 1, 1907. 
{An elaborate reply to E. Diirr’s criticisms and 
a summary of the position of Gegenstandstheorie 
to Logic and Epistemology. i 
Bradley (F. H.) On Truth and Copying. 
Mind, April 1907. 
[The process of knowledge is not something 
apart and by itself. It is one aspect of the life 
of the undivided universe outside of which life 
there is no truth or reality. And to speak here 
of copying as in a mirror is absurd. The uni- 
verse is nuwhere but in the lives of individuals, 
and, whether as truth or othe , the uni- 
verse realises itself not at all except in their 


differences. } 
abine (G. H.) The Concreteness of 
Thought. Phil. R., March 1907. 
{Reality lies not back at the beginning of 
experience, in am experience which has never 
suffered the contamination of thought, but for- 
ward in the ideal which we are trying progres- 
sively to realise. ] 
Groos (Karl) Beitrage zum Problem des 
‘*Gegebenen.” 
Z. f. Phil. u. Phil. Krit., cxxx. 1, 1907. 
[First article. An important discussion of the 
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meaning of ‘‘the given.” Author distinguishes 
ae : racine, from3the phenomenally 
ven. 
M‘Gilvary (E. Bradley) The Stream of 
Consciousness, J. of Phil., April 25, 1907. 
(Criticism of James. The awareness of aware- 
ness never exists except in the one indissoluble 
awareness of somethingelse. Self-consciousness, 
in the sense of consciousness of I, is not an 
independent entity.] 
Dewey (John) The Control of Ideas by 
Facts, i, ii. 
J. of Phil., April 11 and May 9, 1907. 
[Every situation c reflective knowledge in- 
volves a discrimination and a reference of 
existence and meaning, of datum and ideatum. 
The significance to be assigned to these categories, 
as well as to their correspondence, is thoroughly 
instrumental, being relative to the problem of 
recognising a situation of disturbed values.] 
Wernick (Georg) Der Wirklichkeitsge- 
danke, iv. 
Vierteljahrssch. f. w. Phil., xxxi. 1, 1907. 
[Treats of negative judgments.} 
Sabine (G. H.) The Material of Thought. 
Phil. R., May 1907. 
[In all knowledge we are able to distinguish two 
aspects, the categorical reference to reality which 
we may call fact, and the hypothetical or univer- 
salizing tendency which brings every so-called 
fact under a way principle.) 
EZ.) Mr Joachim’s Nature of 
Mind, April 1907. 
25 Meyer (Richard M.) Der Ursprang des 
Kausalitatsbegriffes, 
Vierteljahrssch. f. w. Phil., xxxi. 1, 1907. 
{The notion of causality arises when ’psycho- 
logical experience of the immediate connexion of 
two events is generalised after the fashion of the 
time and space concept, and so soon as events 
arranged in a temporal order are apprehended 
after the analogy of space.] 
Thilly (Frank) Causality. 
Phil. R., March 1907, 
[Attempts to answer three questions : (1) What 
does the notion of causality mean? (2) What is 
its origin? (3) What is its validity ?} 
28 Bakewell (C. M.) The Ugly Infinite and 
the Good-for-nothing Absolute. 
Phil. R., March 1907. 
(Belief in absolute truth does not imply the 
belief that one has found the absolute truth, or 
even that one ever will. The idealist too is a 
modest man, and does not “ affect omniscience.”} 
Dessoulavy (C.) L’infini confus, 
v, de Phil., March 1907. 
80 Sherrington (Charles S.) The Integra- 
tive Action of the Nervous System. 427p. 
Constable, 1907. 
{An page rtant work by the Professor of Physi- 
ol in t Re University of Liverpool.) 
38 The Dialectical Society on Spiritualism. 
Annals of Psy. Sc., March 1907. 
Boulenger (Herman) Dreams of Pre- 
monitory Nature. 
Annals of Psy. Sc., March 1907. 
De Vesme (Cesar) Ordeals. 
Annals of Psy. Sc., April 1907. 
Herlitzka (A.), Foa (C.), Aggazzotti (A.) 
Experiments with the Medium, E. Paladino. 
Annals of Psy. Sc., May 1907. 
Morselli (Enrico) Eusapia Paladino and 
the genuineness of her phenomena, 
Annals of Psy. Sc., May 1907. 
De Fursac(Rogues) Notes de psychologie 
religieuse: Les Conversions. 
Rev. Phil., May 1907. 





(Notes on the bey revival taken during a 
visit to Wales in 1906.) 
Searle (G. M.) The Recent Results of 
Psychical Research. 
Catholic World, Mar., Apr. and May 1907. 
40 Fargues(P.) Les résultats de la psycho- 
physiologie. Rev. chrét., Feb. 1907. 
Hay (H. C.) Healing at Emmanuel 
Church, Boston. 
New Church Rev., April 1907. 
{Describing a scheme for ministering, with 
medical co-operation, to sick minds.] 
Poulain (A.) Les stigmatisés et l’auto- 
suggestion. 
R. pratique d’ Apologitique, May 1, 1907. 
(Denying that auto-suggestion originated the 
stigmata.) 
Wright (7 F.) The Subconscious Self. 
New Church Rev., April 1907. 
(The theory is said to be taught by Swedenborg 
in the Arcana Celestia.) 
Carey (A. A.) The Training of the 
Will. New Church Rev., April 1907. 
Duprat (Z.) La spatialité des faits 
psychiques, Rev. Phil., May 1907. 
Stout (@. F.) Mr Prichard’s Criticism of 
Psychology. Mind, April 1907. 
Brackenbury (Laura) A Primer of 
Psychology. 120p. Murray, 1907. 
(A short and clear account of mental functions 


based mainly on the works of Professors Ward and 
Stout.] 


43 Bodkin (A. M.) The Sub-conscious 


Factors of Mental Process considered in 
relation to Thought, i. Mind, April 1907. 

(Deals with the distinction of feeling, or 

sentience, from the contents of thought or clear 

cognitive consciousness.) 

48 James ( ne Les Energies humaines. 
v. de Phil. , April 1907. 

(Tranciation of Aadcs to the American Philo- 





49 Vaschide (N.) : expérimentales 
sur la divination de l’avenir: Les prévisions 
chiromantiques. Rev. de Phil., Mar. 1907. 

52 Kidd (Walter) The Sense of Touch in 
Mammals and Birds, With special reference 
to the Papillary Ridges. 164 Ills. 176p. 

Black, 1907. 

53, Marie (Pierre) Sur la fonction du 
langage. Rectifications a propos de l'article 
de M. Grasset. Rev. de Phil., Mar. 1907. 

Bauer (A.) La Transformation des Idées 
et le public. Rev. Phil., April 1907. 
[The ideas of the beautiful, the true, the good, 
do not come from a transcendent world. They 
are the slow, uncertain products of human 
intelligence. But they are not due to the caprices 
of individual fancy. They rest on the strong 
conviction of the public mind.] 
Bourdon (B,) La perception du temps, 
Rev. Phil., May 1907. 
Woodworth (R. S.) Non-Sensory Com- 
ponents of Sense Perception. 
J. of Phil., Mar. 28, 1907. 
55 Pillon(F.) Sur Vimagination affective. 
Rev. Phil., Mar. 1907. 

56 Piat (Clodius) Valeur de la Raison 
humaine. Rev. Néo-Scol., Feb. 1907, 

57 Huit(C.) Essai sur les passions par Th, 

Ribot. Rey. de Phil., March 1907. 
Ribot (7.) Sur une forme @ illusion 
affective. Rev. Phil., May 1907. 
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Johnston (C. Hughes) 
and Experimentation. 
J. of Phil., April 11, 1907. 
59 Geissler (Kurt) Das Willensproblem : 
Historische Uebersicht u. Darstellung 
durch Weitenbehaftungen. 
Vierteljahrssch. f. w. Phil., xxxi. 1, 1907. 
(Lotze was certainly right when he said that we 
do not understand the influence of like things 
upon one another. We such infl 
we think it,—why, then, should we not extend 
our thought ?} 
De Gomer (A.) Autonomie de l’activité 
voluntaire. Rev. de Phil., April, May, 1907. 
De Ribaucourt (Ph.) Nature du 
Dilettantisme. Rev. Néo-Scol., Feb. 1907. 
60 Lalande (A.) Le mouvement logique: 
Analyse et critique de quelques ouvrages 
récents. Rev. Phil March 1907, 
{Reviews recent works of Wolf, Shearman, 
Baldwin, and others.) 
61 Marvin(W.T.) The Nature of Explana- 
tion. J. of Phil., Feb. 28, 1907. 
64 De Pesloiian (C. Lucas) Sur les fonde- 
ments de l’arithmétique. 
Rev. de Phil., April, May, 1907. 
Baille (Louis) La question du mixte: La 
‘* permanence virtuelle” des éléments et le 
continu. Rev. de Phil., March 1907. 
74 M'Gilvary (G. B.) Pure Experience and 
ality. Phil. R., May 1907. 
{Able criticism of Dewey. Because some of our 
knowledge is not representative, and because, 
if all our knowledge were representative, we 
should never have any criterion of truth, it 
does not follow that none of our knowledge is 
representative. } 
Doan (Frank C.) Humanism and Abso- 
lute Subconsciousness. 
J. of Phil., March 28, 1907. 
James (William) Pragmatism’s Con- 
ception of Truth. J. of Phil., Mar. 14, 1907. 
(Truth is simply a collective name for verifica- 
tion-processes, just as health, wealth, strength 
etc., are names for other processes connected 
with life, and also pursued because it pays to 
pursue them.] 
Schiller (F. C. S.) The Pragmatic Cure 
of Doubt. J. of Phil., April 25, 1907. 
Russell (John EZ.) A Reply to Dr Schiller. 
J. of Phil., April 25, 1907. 
James ( William), Russell (John E.) Con- 
troversy about Truth. 
J. of Phil., May 23, 1907. 
Van Cauwelaert(F.) L’empirio-criticisme 
de Richard Avenarius. 
Rev. Néo-Scol., Feb. 1907. 
76 Keay (C. F.) Positivism. 
Albany R., Ma 
Harrison (Frederic) The Creed of a 
Layman. Apologia pro Fide mea, 411p. 
Macmillan, 1907. 
{In addition to the ‘‘ Apologia,” this volume 
contains a selection of Mr Harrison’s review 
articles and addresses, inter alia the review of 
Essays and Reviews contributed to the West. R. 
for Oct. 1860, and the essay on Cosmic Emotion, 
suggested by one of Clifford's papers.) 
Dirr (F.) Grundziige einer realistischen 
Weltanschauung. 95p. Thomas, 1907. 
Bode (B. H.) Realism and Objectivity. 
J. of Phil., May 9, 1907, 
85 Fuller (B. A. G.) The Theory of God 
in Book A of Aristotle’s Metaphysics. 
Phil. R., March 1907. 


Feeling, Analysis 





1907. 
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The Stoic Creed. 
97p. Clark, 1907. 
{A contribution towards the exposition and 
just appreciation of Stoicism. Section A deals 
with Moulding Influences and Leaders of the 
School, B with Stoic Sci 8 lation, C 
with Morality and Religion.) 
90 Sternheim (Z.) Spinoza: An Essay. 
Mont. R., June 1907. 
91 Baruzi (Jean) Leibniz et l’Organisation 
Religieuse de la Terre d’aprés des Documents 
Inédits. 524p. Alcan, 1907, 
{Shows Leibniz describing a dream of religious 
imperialism in Egypt, Abyssinia, the Extreme. 
East, America. The mysterious sources of this 
“religious” desire are studied: Leibniz deter- 
mined by the example of Pascal, planning an 
ideal Church. Author has drawn his conclusions 
from the texts themselves. } 
94W Sichler (Albert) Wher falsche Inter- 
pretation des kritischen Realismus Wundts 
und Beurteilung von O. Pfisters kritischem 
Transzendental-Realismus, ii. 
Arch. f. system, Phil., xiii. 2, 1907. 
(Contends that Pfister’s assumption that con- 
formity between thought and reality is not 
necessarily demanded is perfectly untenable.) 
95 Tufts (James H.) Garman as a Teacher. 
J. of Phil., May 9, 1907. 


86 Davidson (W. L.) 
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Corwegh (Robert) Asthetische Grund- 
fragen. Ein Versuch zu ihrer Lésung. 
Arch, f. system. Phil., xiii, 2, 1907. 
Wernaer (Robert M.) Das idsthetische 
Symbol. 
Z. f. Phil. u. Phil. Krit., cxxx. 1, 1907. 
Schapire (Anna) Zu Hebbels Anschau- 
ungen iiber Kunst und_kiinstlerisches 
Schafien. 
Arch, f. system. Phil., xiii, 2, 1907. 
Sybel (Ludwig von) Die klassische 
Archaeologie und die altchristliche Kunst. 
Elwert, 1906. 


[Address as Rector of the University of 


Marburg. } 

Clay (Felix) Art as a Factor in the 

Struggle for Existence. 

Mont. R., June 1907. 

Robinson (Dean Armitage) The Benedic- 
tine Abbey of Westminster. 

Church Q. R., April 1907. 

23 Lethaby (W. R.) Westminster Abbey 

and the King’s Craftsmen: A Study of 

Medieval Building. 398p. 

uckworth, 1907. 

83 Taunton (£. L.) The Old Roman Chant. 

Catholic World, May 1907. 

{Attack on the Solermes method of Plain-song. 

The most pure and original (which are also the 

simplest) forms are to be sought for in English 
sources. } 

Walpole (G. H. S.) The People’s Psalter, 
containing the Psalms of David, together 
with the Litany and the Canticles and 
Hymns of the Church, with the Pointing of 
the Cathedral Psalter. 299p. 

Elliot Stock, 1907. 

[Designed to help choirs in the intelligent ren- 
dering of the psalms. } 


G. H. D, and J. H. W. 
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